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PREFACE 


ECLOGUES, 


GEORGICKS. 


been compared to 

Building : And I find the Com- 

pariſon to be juſt. In Both we 

are inſenſibly drawn on from one 

Thing to another; and do much more than 
we firſt intended. Thirteen Years ſince, I 
publiſh'd a Tranſlation of Virgil's Zneis: I 

=. A then 


il PRE FAC E to the 


then ſaid in my Preface, and ſaid very trulx, 


that even That was far advanced, before! 
was aware, or had the leaſt Thought of | 
undertaking the Whole. That being fi- 
niſhed, I muſt needs be meddling again; 

The Eclogues and Georgicks muſt. be: at- 
tempted: And I now preſent the Reader 
with a Tranſlation, ſuch as it is, of all 
Virgil's Poems. Should any one have told 
me, eight and twenty Years ago, (for ſo long, 
by Intervals, has this Work been the A- 
muſement of my vacant Hours) that I would 
ever offer ſuch a Thing to the World; I 
ſhould have thought he had either too good, 
or too bad an Opinion of my Underſtand- 
ing; and, either way, a bad one of my Mo- 
deſty. But, as I ſaid, it grew upon me 
before I was aware; and was fo far done, 


ties, of This incomparable Poet ; 0 


I have, even from a Child, been always a 
"PR 


WT 


EcLoGUEs, and GroRGICKs, Hi 
3 paſſionate Admirer ; and who is ſo ver- 
tuous, - chaſte, and pious, as well as inge- 
. sous, and judicious, an Author; 1 in 

truth not only a Poet, but a Philoſopher, 
and a Divine, ſo far as That Name laſt- 
mentioned can be given to. a Heathen. 1 
have endeavoured, according to my mean 
Abilities, to be uſeful by the Buſineſs of 
my Profeſſion ; and ſhould rejoice, if 1 could 
be in ſome meaſure ſo even by my Leiſure, 
and Diver/ions. 

The Mention of the Word Profeſſion 
ſuggeſts another Thing, which I did not 
before think of. When the greateſt Part 
of This Work was firſt printed, Poetry 
was, in one Senſe, my Profeſfon ; which 
was the Occaſion of That Publication. 

? But of Theſe Matters I have ſaid fo 

much in my Preface to the Aneis, as to 

, © ſuperſede any further Diſcourſe about them. 
Io That likewiſe, and the Introdutrion to 

be Notes, J refer for a full Account of 
my Deen, and Manner of Proceeding, 

both in my Rendring of Virgil's Text, a and 

1 f | * 7. II. 1 1, &c. 5 
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„ PRE FACE v the 
my Annotations upon it; for the Sort of Verſe 


5 which I have choſen ; for my preſuming to 


come after ſo great a Man as Mr. Do; 
and the like. 

As to This new Addition of the Ec- 
logues, and Georgicks; I have well nigh fol- 
lowed That Advice of Horace, — 


licate, neat, and elegant ; The Georgicks, the 
moſt fmfp'd and conſummate of human 
Compoſitions z Both, © eſpecially the Geor- 


Licks, to Perſons not intimately acquainted {| 
with Latin Poetry, and Virgil Manner, 
full of Difficulties. I ſhould therefore have 

been more preſumptuous than I am ; had | 
not taken Time to make my Tranſlation on 
the one Hand, and my Comment on the | 
other, as tolerable as I was capable "of ma- 


king them. 


I ſhould moreover have been enen | 
ble, had I not taken the Opportunity of 
This Impreſſion to retouch, correct, and 


prove my Tranſlation of the Ancis; 
which - 


No- 
numque prematur in annum: For it is lit- 
tle ſhort of eight Years ſince it was finiſh'd. | 
The Eclogues are, to the laſt degree, de- 
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EcLoGUEs, and GEORGICKS. 


1 which 1 have done in many —_— tho? 
with very little ſeeming Alteration; The 


1 1 Notes alſo are augmented for the Uſe of 


FLearners. 

i But here I muſt depart from the Me- 
thod I took in my Preface to the Aneis. 

I there largely diſcourſed upon the Va- 
ure, and Conſtitution, the general Beauties, 
and Excellencies of That immortal Poem. 
But as to the Eclogues, and Georgicks, I 
have prevented my ſelf in my Prælectiones 
Poetice, Therefore, not loving Repetition, 
I refer to what is offer'd in Thofe Lec- 
tures *: as alſo to the Anonymous Author 
of the Treatiſe upon the Eclogues, and to 
Mr. Addiſon's ingenious and judicious Eſſay 
upon the Georgicks; Both prefix d to Mr. Dry- 
den's Tranſlation, and the Latter rs 
with Mr. 4ddiſen's other Works. 

I have only, This to add further : That 
as I have in my Expoſition omitted no- 
thing but what relates to Hiſtory, Antiqui- 
ties, and Geography, upon which Ruæus is 
very large and particular; 3 Young Gentle- 

A3 men, 


* * Ne . Paſtoral, & de Poem. Didact. 
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vi PREFACE, &c. I 
men, and Learners, need only make Uſe of | 9 

His Labours, and Mine in Conjunction: 
His Dauphin-Edlition, That common Schoo!- A 
Book, and This Verſion, with the Notes an- 
nexed, will give them a complete Interpre- 
tation of all Virgil's Works; and They have 
no occaſion to trouble chemſelves with any x 
Other, A 
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S tuous; but it cannot be 7 all re- 
K-/pe7s improper : For what can 
be more fit and congruous, than 


that a Heroic Poem ſhould be inſcribed to a 
Hero? Virgil's conſummate Original gives 
Immortality to Ore, as it's Subject: And my 

imperfect Copy begs leave to be protected 

A 5 | by 


= DE DITICATION. 


by the Great Nene. of ee, as it) 8. 
Patron. 
T ſhould dec offer To 3 


worthy Your Acceptance; had I as juſtly 


tranſlated the Æneis in my Verſe, as Your 


' Lordſhip has tranſlated it's Hero by Your 


Actions. I ſpeak only in general: being 
fenfible, that in the particular Incidents of 
His Lite, and Yours, there is not Reſem- 
blance enough to form a Compariſon. Your 
Lordſhip (God be praiſed) has not had Oc- 
caſion to exert Your ſelf either in Your Mi- 
litary; or Civil Capacity, in conſequence f 
Your Country's Ruin: Nor did He Yoſe his 
Night Hand in Defence of His. « 

Tho! That, in YVirgils Language, often 
ſignifies the Exploits it performs, and the 


Vatenr by which it performs them; yet, 


were He now living, and Your r - | 


the Subject of his Verſe, He could not, 
er apply to You his 


— Invifaque bello 
| Dextera—— 


£2 wax; $ 
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DEDICATION = 
But He would expreſs the.ſame Senſe; and 
it is to your everlaſting Honour, that He 
could not expreſs it in the ſame Words. 
What a Glory is it Thus to want a Right 
Hand, after having atchieved ſuch glorious 
Things with it | 

But if he could not angle That Expreſ- 
ſion to your Lordſhip; He would not fail to 
allot You a future Place in his Elyſium 
among Thoſe luſtrous, happy Spirits, 


04 Patriam pugnando Vulnera paſſes : 


| He would do Juſtice to Your Behaviour in 

the Courſe of ſo long, bloody and impor- 

tant a War, in ſo many renowned Battles, 

1 particularly That immortal One of Hock- 
adi; and then make a Tranſition from the 
Field to the Senate; from Your Bravery in 
the One, to Your Debates in the Other. 
And as He diſtinguiſhes the Character of 
Aneas by his Concern for the Religion of 
his Country, ſo (were He now Living, and 
of our Religion) He would not omit Your 
Concern for our moſt excellent Chureh, 
Your Affection to it, and Your Defence of 
5 ; It, 


I 


xi DEDICATION. 


it. + Theſe Things, my Lord, He would in- 


ſiſt upon; tho? I ſcarce dare ſo much as 
mention them. And as little would He 


forget Your elegant Learning, and elegant 
Converſation : Eſpecially Your familiar Ac- 


quaintance with the ancient Claſſic Writers, 


which would ſtill render His Addreſs to You 


the more proper and pertinent. 


But, my Lord, I fear the Mention of 


This laſt Qualification turns againſt my ſelf: 
It would render an Addreſs from Him to 
Your Lordſhip the more proper, and perti- 
nent; but it renders Mine the more bold 
and preſumptuous. A Thought, which would 
give me no {mal} Uneafineſs; did I not 


conſider, that, in ſuch a Perſon, the Cen- 


ſure of the accurate. Judge is tempered and 
ſoftened by the Politeneſs of the Nobleman, 
and the Generoſity of the Hero. 

Among all the old illuſtrious Romans, I 
love. and honour the Memory of None, ſo 
much as That of Scipio Africanus Junior; 
tho? the other Scipio's (eſpecially Africanus 
the Elder, who was eminent for much the 
. nee with the Younger) 
claim 


: DEDICATION. Xi 
claim little leſs of our Admiration and Eſ- 
teem. Conſidering his high Birth, and Qua- 
tity, joined with his Virtue ; His Learning, 
particularly in Poetry, with 'his Courage, 
and Conduct; His Triumphs of War, with 
his exquiſite Skill in the Arts of Peace: 

What a Conſtellation of Glories do they 
all make in the Character of That Great 
Man! My Lord, I do not apply This: 

Nor need I tell Others how I came to men- - 
tion it. I only add This general Obſerva- 
tion, that Nothing Human is comparable 
to Virtue, and Learning, in conjunction 
with Nobility, and Valour : And that the 
brighteſt Encomium which can be given of 
2 Man of Quality is, That Loving, and 
Underſtanding Poetry, He truly deſerves to 
be celebrated by it. ä 


My Lo RD. 


I very well know the common Vice of 
Dedications, eſpecially Poetical ones : And 
No body living can more heartily deteſt it, 
than I do. But 1 muſt inſiſt, that though 
Hy be ſuch a Thing as  Flattery, there are 
ſuch 


av DE DICATIO . | 
ſuch Things too as real Merit, and deſerved | 
Reputation. What I have ſaid proceeds from 
the ſincere Honour which I have long had 
for Your Lordſhip, even before J had the 
| Honour (pardon the Boaſt) of being admit- 
ted into Your Converſation: And Thoſe, 
who are Witneſſes of Mine, can teſtify, that 
in This I am no Flatterer. Plainneſs, and 
Sincerity made a Part of Virgil's private 
Character: If I have not at all imitated Him 
as Poet; I am ſure I fo far imitate Him as 
4 Man, while I profeſs to be, and deſire 
Your Permiſſion to ſubſcribe wy Self, 


Mey 2 pale 2 our Lordſhip, 
Your Lon DSHLP 8 
mt Faithful, moſt Humble, 
and | mgg Obedient Servant, 


J. TRAPP. 
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A N KE 1 8. 


Way OWEVER Poetry may have been 
dtiiſhonoured by the Follies of Some, 
R211 | 2 and the Yices of Others; the Abuſe, 
171 2 or Corruption, of the beſt Things be- 
de ing always the worſt: It will, not- 
KS 980. be ever regarded, as it ever has been, 
by the wiſeſt and moſt judicious of Men, as the 

very Flower of human Thinking, the moſt exquiſite 
Spirit that can be extracted from the Mit, and 
Learning of Mankind, But I ſhall not now enter 
into a formal V indication of This Divine Art from 
the many groundleſs Aſperſions which have been 
caſt upon it by Ignorance, and Ill- nature; nor diſ- 
play either it's Dignity in it ſelf, or it's Uſefulneſs 
both in Philoſophy, and Religion ; or the delightful 
Elegancy of it's refined Ideas, and harmonious Ex- 
preſſions. This I have in ſome Meaſure attemp- 


ted in another * Treatiſe ; ; to which I rather chuſe 
| to. 


6 Praleftiones Poeticæ. 


xvi 2? RE FACE 


to refer the Reader, than to repeat what I have 
already faid, tho' in a different Language from 


This, in which I am now writing. I ſhall there- 


fore only obſerve at prefent, that to hate, or de- 
ſpiſe Poetry, not only argues a Man deficient in 


Wiſdom and Learning; but even brings his Ver- 


tue and Goodneſs under Suſpicion : What our 


Shakeſpear fays of another melodious Science, be- 


ing altogether as applicable to This; and Poetry 
it ſelf being the Muſick of Thoughts, and Words, 
as Muſick is the Poetry of Sounds. Ws 


The Man that hath not Mufick in his Soul, 
And is not mov'd with Concord of ſweet Sounds; 
Ts fit for Treaſons, Stratagems, and Spoils; 

The Motions of his Spirit are dull as Night, 
And his Affections dark as Erebus: | 
Let no ſuch Man be truſted ,—— * 


> 


And as Poetry was by the Heathen ſtiled the Lan- 


guage of the Gods; much the fame may be ſaid by 
a Chriſtian of the one true Deity : Since a great 
part of the Holy Scriptures themſelves is to the 
laſt degree Poetical, both in Sentiments, and Dic- 
tion. | i | 

But among all the Species, or Kinds of Poetry ; 
That which is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Epic, 
or Heroic, is beyond compariſon the Nobleſt, and 
moſt Excellent. An Heroic Poem, truly ſuch, is 
undoubtedly the greateſt Wark which the Soul of Man 


is capable to perform, Theſe are the firſt Words 


of Mr, Dryden's admirable Dedication of his Eng- 
ſh Aneis to the preſent Duke of Buctingham: 
They are tranſlated indeed from Monſieur Napin; 


and 


» Merchant of Venice. 


92 
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to the A NE IS. xvii 
and are likewiſe the firſt Words of his Compariſon 
between Homer and Virgil vx. The Deſign of it 
(continues Mr, Dryden) is to form the Mind to 
© Heroic Virtue by Example; Tis convey'd in 
„ Verſe, that it may delight, while it inſtructs; 


„The Action of it is always One, Entire, and 


„Great. The leaſt, and moſt trivial Epiſodes, or 
© Under- Actions, which are interwoven in it, are 
«© Parts either neceſſary, or convenient; that no 
© others can be imagined more ſuitable to the place 
in which they are. There is nothing to be left 


void in a firm Building; even the Cavities ought 


not to be filled with Rubbiſh, which is of a pe- 


_ <. riſhable Kind, deſtructive of the Strength: But 


© with Brick, or Stone, tho' of leſs pieces, yet of 
«© the ſame Nature, and fitted to the Cranies. 
«© Even the leaſt Portions of them muſt be of the 
Epic Kind; All Things muſt be Grave, Ma- 


I jeſtical, and Sublime: Nothing of a foreign 


Nature, like the trifling Novels, which Arigſto Fa 
and Others, have inſerted in their Poems. By 
* which the Reader is miſled into another ſort of 
* Pleaſure, oppoſite to That which is deſigned in 
«© an Epic Poem. One raifes the Soul, and hardens 
«© it to Vertue; the Other ſoftens it again, and un- 
© bends it into Vice.” But what makes This 
Kind of Poem preferable to all others, is, that it 
virtually contains and involves them: I mean 
their Excellencies and Perfections, beſides That 
which is proper, and peculiar to it ſelf, This like- 


| wiſe is obſerved by Mr, Rapin in the place above- 


Cited : 


De kus les 1 es dont Eſprit de I Homme e ca le 
Poem Epique eff fans 2 le plus plot . n. 


Þ Por jo it ſhould certainly be read; tho” beth in the Folio and 


| Oavio E ditions, *tis Ariſtotle, 
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cited: And by This Aſſertion I do not contradict 


what I have cited from Mr. Dryden; which I am 
ſuppoſed to approve, while I tranſcribe it. For 
beſides that he does not ſpeak, as I do, of the dif- 


ferent Turns, and Modifications, of Thinking, and 


Mriting, but of trifling Epiſodes, or Under- Actions, 
which he ſays are improper for This fort of Poe- 
try, and in which I entirely agree with him; I 
fay, beſides This, I do not affirm that an Ode, or 


an Elegy, for example, can with propriety be ac- 


tually, and formally inſerted in an Heroic Poem; 
But only That the regular Luxuriancy, and noble 
Excurſions of That, and the pathetical and tender 


Complainings of This, are not always foreign to the 


Nature of an Epic Subject, but are ſometimes very 
properly introduced to adorn it. Fhe fame may be 


faid of the Poignancy of Satyr; and the natural 


Images of ordinary Life in Comedy. It is one 
Thing to fay, that an Heroic Poem, vertually in- 
eludes Theſe ; and another, that it actually puts 
them into Practice, or ſhews them at large in their 
proper Forms, and Dreſſes. I do not mention Tra- 
gedy ; becauſe That is ſo nearly ally'd to Heroic 
Poetry, that there is no Diſpute or Queſtion con- 
cerning it. An Epic Poem then is the ſame to all 
the other Kinds of Poetry, as the Primum Mobile 


is to the Syſtem of the Univerſe, acco:ding to the 


Scheme of the ancient Aſtronomy : That great 


Orb including all the heavenly Bodies in it's Cir- 


cumference, and whirlmg them round with it's own. 
Motion. And then. the Soul of the Poet, or ra- 
ther of Poetry, informing This mighty, and regu- 
lar Machine, and diffuſing Life and Spirit through 
the whole Frame, reſembles That Anima Mundi, 


That Soul of the World, according to the Pla- 
| | tonic, 
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For it would have been ſtrange indeed, had he 


to the ANETS. xix 
tonic, and Pythagorean Philoſophy, Thus admira- 
bly repreſented in the Sixth Aneid. 


Principio cœlum, ac terras, campoſque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniague aftra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamgue infuſa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, & mag no ſe corpore miſcet. 


Here we have at once the Soul of Poetry, and the 


Soul of the World: The one exerted, while the 
other is deſcribed, © Whether there be any ſuch 
Thing as the - Laſt or not, we certainly perceive 
the Firſt ; and however That be, Nothing, in re- 
ality, can give us a juſtly reſembling Idea of the 


_ Fabrick of an Heroic Poem; but That, which a- 


lone is ſuperiour to it, the Fabrick of the Uni- 


verſe. 


I ſpeak of an Heroic Poem, properly ſo called ; 
for I know of but Three, or Four, which deſerve 


the Glory of That Title, And it's tranſcendent 


Excellence is . doubtleſs the Reaſon, why ſo few 
have attempted a Work of This Nature, and fewer 
have ſucceeded in ſuch their Attempts. © Hamer a- 
roſe like Light at the Creation; and ſhone upon 
the World, which (at leaſt fo far as we know) 
was, with reſpect to That Kind of Light, in to- 


' tal Darkneſs, before his Appearing. Such was the 
Fire, and Vivacity of his Spirit; The. Vaſtneſs, 


and Fecundity of his Invention; The Majeſty, and 
Sublimity of his Thoughts, and Expreflions Fat, 


notwithſtanding his Errours and Defects, which 
muſt be acknowledged, his controuling, and over- 
bearing Genius demanded Thoſe prodigious Ho- 


nours, which in all Ages have been juſtly paid him. 
I fay, notwithſtanding his Errours and DefeRs : 


been 
2 
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been chargeable with None; or had he left no 
room to be refined, and improved upon, by any 
Succeſſor. | 

This was abundantly perform'd by Virgil; whoſe 
/Enets is therefore only not perfect, becauſe it did 
not receive his laſt Hand, Tho' even as it now 
is, it comes the neareſt to Perfection of any He- 
roic Poem; and indeed of any Poem whatſoever, 


except another of his Own: I mean his Georgicts ; 
which I take. to be the moſt Conſummate of all 
human Compoſitions : It's Author for Genius and 


Judgment, for Nature and Art, joined together, 
and taken one with another, being the greateſt, and 
beſt of all human Writers. How little Truth ſo- 
ever there may be in the Prodigies which are ſaid 
to have attended his Birth; certain it is, that a 


Prodigy was then born; for He himſelf was ſuch: 


And when God made That Man, he ſeems to have 


defign'd to ſhew. the World how far the. Powers of 


mere human Nature can go, and how much they 
are capable of performing, The Bent of his Mind 


. . was turned to Thought, and Learning in general; 


and to Poetry, and Philoſophy in particular, Which 
we are aſſured of not only from the Spirit and Ge- 
nius of his Works; but from the Account which 
he gives. of himſelf, in Thoſe ſweet Lines of the 
ſecond Georgick: xk Y 18 5 


Ate vero primum dulces ante omnia Muſe 
(Quarum ſacra fero, ingenti perculſus amore. 

Accipiant, celique vias, & fydera monſtrent * 
Defectus ſolis varios, lunzque labores; x 
Unde tremor terris, qud vi maria alta tumeſcant 

Objicibus ruptis, rurſuſque in ſeipſa reſidant; 
Quid tantum oceans properent ſe tingere ſoles © 
Hyberni, vel que tardis mora noctibus ob/tet, 


It 
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It is true, he here only tells us of his Inclination to 
Natural Philoſophy ;. but then he tells it us in Po- 
etry: As few Things are more nearly related, 

For his Temper, and Conſtitution; if we will 
believe Mr. Dryden *, it was Phlegmatick, and 
Mb elancholick; as Homer's was Sanguine, and Cho- 
lerick : And This, he ſays, is the Reaſon of the dif- 
ferent Spirit, which appears in the Writings of 
Thoſe two great Authors. I make no doubt, 
but Virgil, in his natural Diſpoſition, as a Man, 
was rather Melancholick ; as, I believe, moſt learn- 
ed, and contemplative Men ever were, and ever 
will be. And therefore how does he breathe the 
very Soul of a Poet, and of a Philoſopher; when 
in the Verſes immediately following Fhoſe above- 
cited, he thus expreſſes the Thoughtfulneſs of Both 
_ Tr as well as the peculiar Modeſty of 

is own | | ; £1] 1 


Sin has n? poſſim nature accedere partes 
Frigidis obſtiterit circum præcordia ſanguis; 
Rura mihi, & rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 
Flumina amem, filvaſque inglorius.— 


Methinks, I /ee him, while I read Thoſe Verſes ; 
I am ſure I feel him, How delightful muſt it be, 
to enjoy ſo ſweet a Retirement ! What a Glory 
to be ſo inglorious ! This, I ſay, is generally the 
Natural Make of learned, and ingenious Men.; and 
Hemer himſelf, notwithſtanding his Poetical Fire, 
was in all probability of the ſame Complexion. But 
if we egnſider Virgil as a Poet ; I hope to make it 
appei before I have finiſhed This Preface, that 
ag 5, he wanted neither the Sanguine, nor the 
dlerick; tho' at the ſame time I acknowledge 

| a Man's 
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PREFACE 
a Man's natural Temper will very much incline him 


to one way of Thinking, and Writing, more than 
to another. 


RXU1 


But tho? his Genius was thus perfect; yet I take 


his moſt diſtinguiſbing Character to be the incompa- 
rable Accuracy of his Fudgment; and particularly 
his elegant, and exquiſite Brevity, He is never 
luxuriant, never ſays any thing in vain: Ve admire 
Others (ſays Monſieur Rapin, I think) for what 
they ſay; but we admire Virgil, for what he does 
not ſay: And indeed his very Silence is expreſſive, 
and even his Omiſſions are Beauties. Yet is his 
Brevity neither dry, nor obſcure; ſo far otherwiſe, 
that he is both the ///z/?, and the cleareſt Writer 
in the World, He always ſays enough, but never 
too much : And This is to be obſerved in him, as 
well when he inſiſts upon a Thing, as when he 
ſlightly paſſes it over; when his Stile is long, and 
flowing, as when it is ſhort, and conciſe : In This 
Senſe, he 1s brief, even where he enlarges ; and 
while he rolls like a Torrent, he has nothing frothy, 
or redundant. So that to Him, of all Mankind, 
are Thoſe famous Verſes of Sir John Denham moſt 
particularly applicable : 7 


70. deep, yet clear; tho' gentle, yet not dull 5 
Strong, without Rage; without O'erflowing, full. 


Meaning Rage properly ſo called; not the Poetical 


Fury: For That he was very far from wanting; 
as will be ſeen in it's proper Place. His avoiding 
Redundancy therefore proceeded neither from Po- 
verty, nor Parſimony ; but from Elegancy, and 
ExaQtneſs, So correct is he in Thoſe Parts of his 


Writings which are allowed to be finiſhed ; tha®T 


have often thought what a Treaſure That Man 
| would 
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would be poſſeſſed of (were ſuch a Thing poſſi- 
ble) who could procure the Filings of his Poems ; 
and ſhew the World what Virgil would not ſhew 
it, The very Chippings of Thoſe Diamonds would 


be more valuable than the richeſt Jewel of the 


Indies. | | | 
I have already ſaid enough to involve my ſelf in 


the now unavoidable Compariſon between Homer, 


and Virgil; which has ſo much employed the Spe- 


culations of the Learned. Becauſe it will be juſtly 
expected that I ſhould endeavour at leaſt to give 
ſome Reaſons for my Aſſertions; or rather for my 
Opinion: For I defire that my Afertions may all 
along be underſtood to imply no more. As to 
Homer, nothing can be farther from my "Thoughts 


than to defraud That prodigious Man of his due 


Praiſe. I have before ſaid a little of it: and (would 
the Limits of This Diſcourſe permit) could with 
Pleaſure enlarge upon That Subject, Many of his 
Faults, as they are called, are indeed no Faults ; 
but only charged upon him by ignorant Pretenders 
to Criticiſm : Others, if they are really ſo, are not 
His, but are entirely to be imputed to the Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms of the Age in which he wrote: 
And even thoſe. which are leaſt juſtifiable are to 
be excuſed upon this ſingle Conſideration, that he 
was the firſt of his Species. No Science ſtarts in- 
to Perfection at it's Birth: And it is amazing that 
the Works of this great Poet come ſo near it as 
they do. Thus as to himſelf : Then as to Others, 
his Glory in Point of Precedency is unconteſta- 
ble; he is the Father of Poets, and of Poetry; and 


Virgil particularly has copy'd from him in a multi- 


tude of Inſtances. But after all, the Queſtion is, 
Whether, upon the Whole, Homer's or Virgil's be 
the beſt Poems, as we have them now; a 

: | ide 
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ſide all external Conſiderations, relating to Times, 
and Cuſtoms ; Inventing, and Borrowing ; Prece- 
dency, and Succeſſion; Maſter, and Scholar; and 
regarding only the internal Advantages, and Di/- 
advantages, Beauties, and Faults of Both ; upon 
the Foundations of Nature, and Art, of Truth, and 
Reaſon. Homer's Faults are to be excuſed : I am 
very glad of it ; for I have an exceeding Honour, 
and Love for Him. But ſtill They are Faults : Has 
Virgil ſo many ? I mean too in Proportion, and al- 
lowing for the unequal Length of their Writings. 
Virgil imitated Homer, and borrowed from him: 


1 


But did he not improve, as well as imitate ; and by * ; 


borrowing, and adding to his own vaſt Fund what 
the other never parted with, grow richer than him 
from whom he ſo borrowed ? In a word, did he 
not out of two very good Poems make a better 
than either of them, or than both of them put to- 
gether ? I am fenſible it may be ſaid on the other 
hand, that Homer had the Diſadvantage, as well 
as Glory of being the Firſt : He had no body to 
rely upon, but himſelf ; whereas Virgil had Ho- 
mer's Materials, beſides his own. All this I ac- 
knowledge ; nay, at preſent, and for Argument's 
fake, let Homer's be the greater Glory : Still is not 
Virgil's the beſt Poem ? For I agree that in Theſe 
Compariſons we ought to make a Diſtinction be- 
' tween the Man, and the Vor. Or if we muſt 
make the Compariſon in the former reſpect; H- 
mer was Virgil's Maſter, Father, what you pleaſe: * 
But nothing is more common, than for the Scho- d 
lar to excel the Maſter, and the Son the Father, 
I think we ought to lay aſide the Prejudices of an 
undue Veneration for the greateſt Antiquity, and 
argue only from Reaſon ; and that not only in the 
Compariſon of the Ancients with one _— z 8 

| ut - 
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but even in That of the Ancients with the Mo- 


pute about Ancient and Modern Learning would, 
I believe, be ſoon determined; were it not for 
5** 2 unreaſonable Prejudices to each of thoſe Names 


„ derns. I have a very great Honour for the Greeks 
„ and Romans; but 'tis becauſe their Writings are 
22 generally good, not becauſe they are ancient : And 
- "XZ when we think they are otherwiſe than good, I can- 
on not imagine why we ſhould not fay ſo; provided 
nd it be with Modeſty, and with a due Deference to 
im the Opinions of thoſe who differ from us, whe- 
= 1 ther they be dead, or living. The famous Diſ- 
5 
= | | reſpectivelyj. The Ancients, as ſuch, have the Ad- 
3 vantage in This, that they ought to be honoured 
at as the Inventers. of moſt Arts and Sciences ; but 
m then the Moderns, as /uch, have the Advantage in 
he This, that beſides their own Strength and Saga- 
255 city, they have the Models of the Ancients to im- 
prove upon: and very ſtrange it would be, if they 
wo 2Z ſhould not impreve in ſome Things, as well as loſe 
ell ½ in others. | 


7 3 I ſhall give the particular Reaſons for my Opi-4 
„nion of Theſe"two great Poets, before I finiſh : 
: N In the mean Tims; I hope the Reader will excuſe 


TS. XZ my rambling. Tam very ſenſible that I ſhall not 
5 only differ in Judgment from many Criticks of 
„ great Name, both Ancient and Modern; but that 
= I am like to fall under the ready, and natural Cen- 
, ſure of being prejudiced myſelf, while I warn a- 
wy = gainft it in others, All I can ſay is, that I have 
: IX endeavoured to diveſt myſelf of it as much as 
<= = poſlible ; but cannot be poſſitive that I am entirely 


free from it; being well aware that nothing in the 
* 3 World.is more difficult, For I am ſure I have fol- 
7 lowed One Precept of my Lord Ro ſ- 


he | common, in his 

= excellent Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe : Mr, 

3 1. A Examine 
i = 
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Examine how your Humour is inclin'd, 
And which the ruling Paſſion of your Mind ; 
Then ſeek a Poet who That way does bend, 

And chuſe an Author, as you chuſe a Friend. 


And as this is One Circumſtance, which is like 
to make a Man ſucceed as a Tranſlator ; ſo it is 
like to make him err, as a Fudge. For This Sort 
of Friendſhip (like all others) will certainly in- 
Cline us to be partial in favour of the Perſon whom 


we praiſe or defend. It is in This, as in every 


thing elſe ; the Affections will be apt to biaſs the 
Underſtanding : And doubtleſs a Man in a great 
Meaſure judges This or That Way of Writing to 
be beſt, becauſe it is moſt agreeable to his own 
natural Temper. Thus, for Example ; One Man 
Judges. (as he calls it) Horace's Satyrs to be the 
beſt; Another is for Zuvenals: When, all this 
while, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they may not ſo much dif- 
fer in Fudement, as Inclination : For Each of Them 
perhaps will allow Both to be beſt in their Kind ; 
but the One is chiefly deligbted with This Kind, 
and the Other with That; and there is all the real 
Difference between them. And tho' this does not 
exactly parallel the prefent Caſe ; the Poems of 
Hamer and Virgil being more of the ſame Species, 
than the Satyrs of Horace and Juvenal; yet it 
comes very near it; and the Word Species will ad- 
mit of more Diſtinction than is commonly imagi- 
ned: Theſe two Heroic Poets being very diffe- 
rent in their Turn and Manner of Thinking, and 
Writing. But after all, there are in Nature and 
Reaſon cettain Rules by which we are to judge in 
theſe Matters, as well as in others; and there are 


ſill ſuch Things as Truth and Falſhood, notwith- 


ſtanding 


1 


1 
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1 ſtanding Partiality and Pre-poſſeſſion. And this 1 


1 upon the Bench. But that my Reader may not be 
miſguided by it, upon a Suppoſition that I am; 1 
deſire him to conſider, that as I differ from ſome 


great Criticks, ſo IJ have the Authority of others 
to ſupport my Opinion, I need not inſiſt upon Sca- 
liger, Rapin, and the incomparable Earl of R 
common, © whoſe Judgments upon this Point are 
very well known; but I will produce the Words 


of Macrobius, as collected by de la Cerda *, be- 
cauſe He is commonly ſuppoſed to be in the other 


Intereſt, It is true, in the Compariſon of parti: 
cular Paſſages, he generally prefers Homer, yet he 
ſays, Virgilius Homero ditior, locupletior, cultior pu- 
rior, clarior, fortior vi argumentorum, diligentior, 
ober vantior, uberior, pulchrior. *©* Virgil is richer, 
and fuller than Homer, neater, purer, clearer, 


2 © ſtronger in the Force of his Arguments, more 


diligent, more obſerving, more copious, more 
beautiful,” Thus, I ſay, he ſpeaks as he is re- 


| preſented by the above-mentioned Commentator ; 
= who only pretends to have picked up thoſe Words 


from ſeveral ſcattered Paſlages in his Writings : 


Whether they are faithfully collected or no (for 
he does not quote the particular Places) I have 
not had the Patience to examine, nor am J at all 


A 2 ſolicitous 


* Elogia Virgilii, Cap. IV. Major H:mero, 
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ſolicitous to know, It would be endleſs to cite 3 
Scaliger upon this Subject; and beſides, when I 


agree with him, it is rather in his Praiſe of Virgil, 
than in his Diſpraiſe of Aſomer. I am far from 
being of his Opinion in ſome Particulars, and far- 
ther from approving of his Way and Manner of 


Proceeding, He enveighs againſt Homer with as 
much Bitterneſs, as if he had a perſonal Quarrel 
with him; proſecutes him with all the Malice of 


Criticiſm, and that too ſometimes falſe Criticiſm; 
and is in the main highly injurious to the Charac- 
ter of that wonderful Poet. Vet I cannot on the 
other fide agree with Madam Dacier; who is at 
leaſt even with Scaliger, by calling him the worſt 
Critick in the World : Le plus mechant Critique 
du Monde, ate the very Words ſhe uſes. On the 
"contrary, I think he is generally upon theſe Oc- 
caſions rather Hyperbolical in his Expreſſions, than 
Erroneous in his Judgment, I am indeed amazed 
at the Confidence of Monſieur De la Motte, who 
treats Homer with the greateſt Freedom, and al- 
moſt with Contempt, when at the ſame Time 
he acknowledges he does not underſtand one 
Word of his Language. For myſelf, I have no- 
thing to ſay, but that I have a Right to deliver 
my Sentiments, as well as another; and, to uſe 
the Words of That noble Poet and Critick above- 
mentioned, | | 


I ſpeak my private, but impartial Senſe, 8 
With Freedom, and 1 hope without Offences 


And here I cannot but obſerve, that tho' I am 
charmed with That fine Turn of his, after having 
remarked upon ſome. ſuppoſed Faults in Hamer; 


But 
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But T offend ; Virgil begins-to frown, 

And Horace looks with Indignation down ; 
M, bluſhing Muſe with conſcious Fear retires, 
And whom They like implicitly admires : 


1 as | Tho', I fay, I am charmed with the Elegancy of 

the Poet, the Modeſty of the Critick, and the 
XX courtly politeneſs of the Nobleman ; and tho', as 
I ſhall obſerve hereafter, I am not of his Opinion, 
ac- as to the Particulars he takes Notice of, in the. 
the 7 Verfes preceding: yet I do not underſtand why, 
s at for diſapproving of ſome things in Homer, he 


orſt ſhould apprehend either the Frowns of Virgil, or 
gue the Indignation of Horace. As Virgil ſaw the Beau- 
the ties of Homer, while he imitated them; he no Jeſs 
Je- ſaw his Errours, while he avoided them. And as 
han to Abrace, That . Nil molitur inepte, in one 
zed 9 Place, and - Duandogue bonus dormitat Ho- 


merus, in another, muft be regarded as Hyper- 
boles; the one as an Auxéſis, the other as a 

2 Meioſis, Not but that, upon the Whole, he cer- 
one tainly admired Hamer; nor would he have been 


= - 
— 
' 
. 
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no- the good Judge he was, if he had not. But as he 
ver was perfectly acquainted with the Jliad, and the 
uſe Odyſſie; ſo that he lived to have been as well ac- 


Soo 24 * 
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quainted with the neis, would be not have pre- 
ferred the Laſt, before both the Firſt; Thoſe 


+ * * — — 
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who differ from me will ſay he would not; and 
tis altogether as eaſy for me to ſay he would. The 
7 fame, and more, may be remarked of Ariſtotle; 


who was perfectly acquainted with Homer, but not 
at all with Virgil. | 

Invention, Fire, and Judgment, will, I think, 
include all the Requiſites of an Epic Poem. The 
Action, Fable, the Manners, the Compaſs, 
13 . ; eee BS 
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and Variety of Matter, ſeem to be properly com- 
prehended under the Firſt of theſe ; yet not fo as 
to exclude the two Laſt. For the particular Diſ- 
poſition of them all is an Act of the Judgment, as 
the firſt creating of them (if we may ſo ſpeak) is 
an Act of Invention; and Fire, though diſtin 
from Invention, and Judgment, has a near Rela- 
tion to them Both, as it afliſts the one, and is to 
be regulated by the other. LE 
By thoſe who commonly diſcourſe of Heroic 
and Dramatic Poetry, the Action, and the Fable 
ſeem not to be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed, The Ac- 
tion-is a great Atchievement of ſome illuſtrious 
Perſon, attended with an important and memora- 
dle Event. The Fable is That Complication of 
Incidents, Epiſodes, and other Circumſtances, which 
tend to the carrying on of the Action, or give 
Reaſons for it, or at leaſt embelliſh and adorn it. 
I make this Diſtinction, becauſe Epiſodes are ſuch, 
as are either abſolutely neceſſary, or very requ i- 
ſite, Of the Former Sort is That long Narration 
of Aneas, I mean in the main Subſtance of it, 
which is the entire Subject of the Second, and 
Third Books. This perhaps will not by Some 
be allowed to be an Epiſode ; becauſe, I think, it is 
not commonly called ſo: For That Word is ge- 
nerally appropriated to Aclions, and therefore will be 
| ſuppoſed not applicable to a Narration. But I con- 
ceive we ſhall ſpeak more clearly; if by Fhat Word 
we mean (as indeed the * Etymology of it imports) 
whatſoever: is adventitious to the grand Action of 
the Poem, connected to it, or inſerted in it; whe- 
p E 29 : ther 
* The Word, was criginally applied te Dramatic Poetry, and 
from thence transferred to Epic, Ariſtotle uſes it in more Senſes 
than one; which ſeem not to be rightly diflinguiſhed by his Inter- 
preters, However <ve are for That Reaſon more at Liberty to apply it, 
as wy, think moſt proper. | 
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ther it be it ſelf an Action, or no. And there is 
Ground enough to diſtinguiſh This from the im- 
mediate, and dire& Train, or Courſe of the main 
Action ' itſelf ; and to ſhew what may, and may 
not, be called an Epiſode. For Example; The 
Sailing of the Trezan Fleet from Sicily in the Firſt 
Book, it's Arrival there again at the Beginning of 
the Fifth, and its Sailing from thence at the End 
of That Book; The Landing at Cume in the Be- 
ginning of the Sixth; and in another Part of tay, 
at the Beginning of the Seventh ; The whole Ope- 


. rations of That Book, and ſo of all the reſt, 


wherever the Hero himfelf, or his Armies for him, 
either with, or without his Preſence, are directly 
engaged in the great Affair to be carried on, are, 


all of them, ſo many ſucceſſive Parts of one, and 


the fame Action (the great Action of the Poem) 
continued in a direct Line, and flowing in it's pro- 
per Channel. But where any Part comes under 


any one of the By- Characters above- mentioned, it 


is properly an Epiſode, whether it be an Action, 
or Narration. The long recital of Adventures in 
the Second and Third Books is not an Action, but 
in the main it is Næcęſſary The Expedition of Niſus 
and Euryalus in the Ninth is not Neceſſary, but it is 
an Aclion and both are Epiſodes. Which brings 
us back to the Diſtinction before taken Notice of, 
between Incidents and Epiſodes, and the ſeveral 


Kinds of the Latter. All Epiſodes are Incidents ; 


but it is not ſo on the Reverſe. The Storm in 
the Firft Book, driving the Fleet on the Coaſt of 
Carthage, is an Incident, but not an Epiſode; be- 


_ cauſe the Hero himſelf, and the whole Body of his 


Forces, are concerned in it; and ſo it is a di- 
rect, not a collateral Part of the main Action. But 


even Epiſodes (as I ſaid) muſt carry on the main 


24 „Action 
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Action, or give Reaſons for it, or at leaſt embeliſh 
it: And therefore I ſaid they are either ab/elutely 
neceſſary, or very requiſite, The Narration in the 
Second and Third Books is not a Part of the Ac- 
tion; but it gives Reaſons for it, and ſo is Veceſ- 
fary :* The Adventures of Niſus and Euryalus in 
the Ninth Book, of Mezentius in the Tenth, and 
of Camilla in the Eleventh, are all requi/ite, but 
not abſolutely neceſſary ; and yet they are properly 
Parts of the main Action, tho' collateral, not di- 
rect. The Loves of Dido and Mneas in the Fourth 
Book, the Sports at the Tomb of Anchiſes in the 
Fifth, the Deſcription of Hell in the Sixth, the 
Story of Cacus, and the Decorations of the Shield 
in the Eighth, are all ſuppoſed by ſome to be en- 
tirely Ornamental, and no Parts of the main Ac- 
tion, And This perhaps they may imagine to be 
a great Point yielded to the Diſadvantage of Virgil. 
Admitting it were ſo, Homer would gain nothing 
by it; moſt of them being taken from Him; and 
He having. more of ſuch Excreſcencies, if they 
muſt be ſo called. But This in Reality is no rea- 
ſonable Objection againſt Either. The Epiſode of 
Dido and A#neas ſhall be conſidered in my Re- 
mark upon the Fourth Book. The Deſcent into 
Hell is a direct Part of the Action: The Hero go- 
ing thither to conſult his Father's Ghoſt concern- 
ing the Opperations of the War, and the future 
Fate of Himſelf, and his Poſterity ; (for all Ac- 
tion, even in an Heroic Poem, does not conſiſt 
in Fighting :) And it would be very ſtrange, if, in 
a Work of ſuch a Length, the Poet might not be 
allowed to take That Occaſion, to diſcribe the 
Regions thro? which his Hero paſſed, and to make 
the nobleſt and moſt ſurprizing Deſcription that 
ever the World ſaw, The ſame may be ſaid - 
f the 
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the Caſting, and Engraving of the Shield, which 
contains a conſiderable Part of the Roman Hiſto- 
ry; as does the Speech of Anchiſes in the fore- 
going Diviſion; both introduc'd with exquiſite 
Art and Judgment. For the reſt; granting that 
they are purely Ornamental: and that while the 
Poet is deſcribing them the Action ſtands ſtill, as 
= theCriticks expreſs themſelves : There let it ſtand, 
with all my Heart, till Virgil thinks fit to ſet?it a 
XZ © going again. If the Action ſtands ſtill, I am ſure 
"XZ the Poem does not; and the Reader, I think, muſt 
be very phlegmatick, if his Spirits do, What it 
Thoſe Epiſodes are not Parts of the Action? They 
are Parts of the Poem, and with the greateſt Skill 
inſerted in it. What if they are not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary ? They are very convenient; and That is 
ſufficient, For if we allow that they are entirely 
ornamental, we deny that they are impertinent, or 
ſuperfluous ; no Things in the World being more 
uniform, or more natural and elegantly connec- 
ted, Nor does Virgil ever commit the Fault of 
Thoſe whom Horace juſtly condemns ; by whom, 


 Purpureus, late gui ſplendeat, unus & alter 
Aſſuitur pannus 5 5 


But the Foundation of all this Wrong Criticiſm, 
is the Errour of reducing an Heroic Poem to the 
narrow Rules of the Stage. For tho” the Drama be, 
in ſome Reſpects, more perfect than the Epopee ; - 
in others it is inferiour, And-it is not Virgil's Fault, 
if we will not diſtinguiſh between. the Building of 
a Houſe, and of a City. In: a Work of ſuch an 
Extent as an Epic Poem, and all delivered in Nar- 

ration, not repreſented by Action, Theſe. Inter- 
zuptions of the main Buſineſs (eſpecially. when they 
| | a5. are 


x XX1V E 
are ſome of the moſt beautiful Parts of the Poem, 


as they always are in Virgil's) are ſo far from be- 


ing Improprieties, that they are Excellencies. This 
Variety is a Relief to the Mind of the Reader; 

who is more diverted by the alternate Reſt, and 

Rapidity of the Action, than he would be by it's 
perpetual Motion. Nay the Mind is therefore the 

more in perpetual Motion, (tho” in ſeveral Kinds 

of it) than if the Action really were ſo. For the 

Poem, as I obſerved does not ſtand ſtill ; tho' the 

Action may. | | . 

If what I have diſcourſed upon Epiſodes be not 


in the uſual, I think it is in the clearer Way of Ex- 


preſſing ; and as ſuch I propoſe it to others. Boſſu, 
in his excellent "Treatiſe of Epic Poetry, has ſome 
nice Diſtinctions concerning them; which to me 
are more ſubtle, than perſpicuous : But That, I 
am ſenſible, may be my Fault, not his. And yet 
he ſeems not to. diſtinguiſh enough, when he ſays 
all Epiſodes are neceſſary Parts of the Action, and 
makes no Difference between Neceſſary, and Con- 
venient. Nay he appears to be inconſiſtent * with 
himſelf upon This Head, and to miſtake the Senſe 


of Ariſtotle.. To the Doctrine of which Philo- 


ſopher I believe my Account is more agreeable. 


For after he has repreſented the Action of the 
Odiſſee in a direct Eine, as I have That of the 
Aneis; he immediately adds, + This then is pro. 

te 117] an Fe ir Toe ©] per 3 


For he mentions, feveral Epiſodes, which be allows to be trul 
ſuch 3, which yet are only convenient, not neceſſary. And beſides, 5 
ſays, p. 101, and in other. Places, Une Epiſode eſt une partie ne- 
crllaire de J Action: And yet, p. 102, Le premier plan de 
Action contient ſculement ce qui eft propre & neceſſaire à la Fable; 
& n'a aucune Epiſode. By wvich be ſeems at leaſt to allow th.t an 
pi ſode may not be neceſſary. | | 
g A E d ey, rr, T2 $ àxNa Emaucivia. Poetic. Cap. 
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Hot or ariſe from the Subject. 
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1520 the reſt are Epiſodes. By the Word Proper, 


I underſtand Immediately, and DireAly Neceſ- 
fary. But he no where ſays that all Epiſodes are 
ſo in any Senſe; but leaves that Matter at large. 
For tho? his French Tranſlators, Baſſu and Dacier 
(which Latter, I think, is in the fame Errour 
with the Former,) uſe the ſame Word Proper, 


when applied to Epiſodes, as when applied to the 


main Action ; yet the Words * in the Original are 
different. Boſſu argues that the litteral Significa- 
tion of the Word Epiſode [ſomething adven- 
zitious] cannot take place; becauſe an Epiſode 
muſt not be added, or ſuperinduced, but naturally 
As if a new 
Perſon could not enter a Room to a Company al- 
ready there aſſembled, without being impertinent : 
Surely his Coming may not only 4 proper, but 
neceſſary; tho? I confeſs it may not be neceſſary, 
and yet be proper: Which is the very Thing 1 
would ſay of Epiſodes. According to this, when 

Virgil fays in the Seventh Book, 


Hos ſuper advenit, Volſca de gente Camilla; 


That Heroine is a mere Intruder; and her Story 
afterwards in the Eleventh Book is no Epiſode. In 
ſhort, it matters not whether we ſay Thoſe Inci- 
dents flow, or ariſe from the Subject; or are ad- 
ded, and connected to it; or inſerted, and interws- 
ven with it: If they are natural and proper Parts 
of the Poem, That is ſufficient ; all the reſt is a 


Diſpute about Words, and of no Importance, or 


Significancy. However it be, I imagine I cannot 
f ? better 


* The one is Tov, the other is dn The former is of 4 more 
cloſe, reſtrained „and peculiar S;gnification, than the latter The 
2 relating moſt properly to a Man's Perſon, the latter te bit 

lle mons. : | 
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better repreſent the ſeveral Sorts of Epiſodes which 
J have mentioned, than by an Inſtance nearly al- 
lied to my Subject; I mean that of a General ma- 
king a Campaign. All the important Undertakings 
and Performances of himſelf, or the Groſs of his 
Army, or Both, in purſuance of the Deſign pro- 
poſed, are dire& Parts of the main Action ; and 
ſo far the Campaign, and the Poem agree even in 
Terms. If he fitting in his Tent either gives, or 


| hears, the Recital of ſomething paſt, the Know-: 


ledge of which is abſolutely neceſſary to the Pro- 


ſecution of his Enterprize ; This indeed is not Ac- 


tion: But till it was ſaid to be abſolutely neceſſary 
in order to the Proſecution of his Enterprize. And 
ſo is that Narration of Æneas in the Second, and 
Third Books, in order to the carrying on of the 
Action, and to ſhew the Reaſon of it. This in 
War would not be called an Epiſode; but it is ſo 


in Poetry. Should the ſame General detach a Part 


of his Army upon a particular Expedition; and the 
Commander of That Body behave himſelf with 
uncommon Gallantry, and attempt ſomething very 
extraordinary, and to be diſtinguiſhed in Hiſtory; 
whether he ſucceeded in that Attempt or not-: 
This would indeed be a Part of the Campaign, but 
perhaps not a neceſſary one; becauſe the Cam- 


paign, might have ſubſiſted, and have been ſuc- 


ceſsful, or unſucceſsful, with it, or without it. Such 
are the Epiſodes of Miſus and Euryalus ;. of Me- 
zentius and of Camilla, The Caſe of the ſame Ge- 
neral's being for ſome Time diverted from Action 
by an Amour, or ſome ſuch Incident, ſhall be con- 
ſidered in my Remarks upon. the Fourth Book. 
But fhould he in Time of In- action, tho? the Cam- 


ſtill. continued, entertain. his Officers. and 


* 


Ion. 
Soldiers with warlike Sports and Recreations 3: or 


hear. 
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hear the Relation of ſome memorable Ad ven- 


ture in the Place where he encamped (like the 


Adventure of Hercules, and Cacus) tho no way 


concerning his own Affairs: Theſe indeed would 


not be Parts of the Action of his Campaign; but 
ſtill might be very properly recorded in his Hi- 
ſtory, and afford great Delight to the Reader; who 
would by no Means be offended either with the 
General, or the Hiſtorian ;' nor think the Hiſtory 


of That Campaign to be leſs of a Piece, becauſe 


the warlike Operations were for ſome Time ſuſ- 
pended. For we muſt ſtill remember, that tho” 


Z an Epic Poem be widely different from Hiſtory 


in many Circumſtances ; yet it is more nearly al- 
ly'd to it, than any Dramatic Piece whatſoever. 


The learned Reader, I fear, will think I might 


have troubled him with fewer Words upon This 
Subject; but fuch Readers I preſume not to in- 


Y ftrut: What I have ſaid may not perhaps be al- 


together unuſeful- to thoſe who are leſs conver- 
fant in theſe Matters: To acquaint them with 
which, nothing can contribute more, than clear 
Ideas annexed to the Words, Aclion, Fable, In- 
cident, and Epiſode All which are ill underſtood 
by Many, who yet uſe them with the greateſt Free- 
dom and Familiarity. 

Now if my Opinion be not received, J hope 
my avowed Ignorance will at leaft be excuſed ; 
while I confeſs, that tho? I very clearly apprehend 
the Settling of the Trojan Colony in Traly to be 
the Action of the neis; and the Return of. 
Ulyſſes to be the Action of the Odiſ/ze : Yet I do 
not ſo well underſtand how the Anger of Achilles 
comes to be called the Action of the Jiad. For 
beſides that Anger is a Paſſion, not an Action: 
And if you mean the immediate Effect of That 

„„ Anger, 
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Anger, not the Anger itſelf; ſtanding ſtill, and ö 1 


Poem; and therefore he ſhould have propoſed it 


tionable than it is at preſent. But I beg Par 
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doing nothing (which was the Conſequence of ⁶ 
That Hero's La can as little be called an 
Action as the Other; I fay, not to inſiſt upon 
This, tho? it is by no Means fo trivial a Nicetj 
as ſome may ſuppoſe ; the Anger of Achilles is 
not the main Subject of the Poem, nor the chief 
Hinge upon which it turns. The Action of it 
ſeems to be the Conqueſt of Troy; the Fable, the "8 
Trojan War; and the Anger of Achilles, an im- 
portant Incident, ſerving to aggrandize the Hero, 
and conſequently the Action, and to render them 
more illuſtrious; as alſo to convey That uſeful 
Moral, concerning the fatal Effects of Diſcord and 
Contention. It will be faid, that what I have men- 
tioned is not the Action of the Poem; becauſe * 
Homer has not propoſed it as ſuch, But may it 
not be as well replied, that rf is the Action of the 


Streſs and Turn of the Work, not from the Title 
or Exordium ; from the End, not from the Be- 
ginning: And of this the Readers are to judge, 
as well as of any thing elſe. Did not Hamer then 
know the Action of his own Poem? Yes que- 


* 
. . A 1 

as ſuch? For what is the Action, appears from the 
E 


ſtionleſs; but he did not mention it in his Propo- 
fition ; which may poſſibly be chargeable upon 
him as an Errour: He mentions the moſt impor- 


tant Incident, but 'omits the Action. Had the 
Exordium ſet forth the Defeat of the Trojans, and 
the Deſtruction -of Troy, with ſuch a Clauſe as 


this, Tho” that great Event was ſuſpended by 


the fatal Anger of Achilles, H uvpi Axaioig 
aye ü due, and ſo on, as it now ſtands ; it would, 
in my humble Opinion, have been more unexcep- 
don. 
for 
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for even ſeeming to correct Homer; and ſpeak This 
& with all poſſible Submiſſion. It is true, the Con- 
2X queſt of Troy is not compleated in the Iliad; no 
more is the Settlement of the Trejans by the Buil- 
ding of the Hero's City in the Eneis; but Hec- 
tor is killed in the one; as Turnus is in the other; 
and the Conſequences of both are very viſible. I 
acknowledge indeed, that thoſe of the Firſt are not 
ſo near in view as thoſe of the Laſt, But tho? 
Virgil in his Ants, and Homer himſelf in his O- 
diſſie, inform us that the Death of Hector was not 
= the immediate Cauſe of the Deſtruction of Troy ; 
XZ the War continuing with great Obſtinacy for a 
= conſiderable time after his Death; as the Strata- 
gem of the Wooden Horſe was the immediate 
Cauſe of the City's Deſtruction ; and tho* Homer 
| confines. the direct Action of his 7had only to x 
Part of the Trojan War: Yet he takes in the 
Whole from the Amour of Parzs and Helen to the 
Burning of the Town, by Way of Narration, and: 
by Way of Prophecy ; which Artifice, next to Fic- 
tion, is the moſt proper Character of Epic Poe- 
try, as diſtinguiſh'd from Hiſtory, For the Inven- 
tion of This, we are (at leaſt fo far as we know) 
foley obliged to Homer: And for This alone, if 
he had done nothing elſe, he would have merited 
That immortal Glory, which for Fhis, and for a. 
thouſand other Excellencies, he now mot juftly 
poſſeſſes. 1 
The Shortneſs of the Time, and the Simplicity 
of the Action, are Circumſtances which, in the 
Opinion of Some, give the /liad a great Advan- 
tage over the Æneis. The firſt mentioned would 
be no ſuch Advantage, if what Ruæus ſays were 
true; that the Iliad takes up a Year ; for Mon- 
ſieur Segrais has made it plain to a Demonſtration, 
ns 8 that 
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that the Eneis takes up no more. But I wonder 
Ruæus ſhould affirm That of the had; when it is 
manifeſt that the whole Action includes no more 
than forty ſeven Days. As to the Simplicity, or 
Singleneſs of which; if That be the Action which 
I apprehend, (for, out of Deference to the com- 
monly received Opinion, I do not inſiſt upon it) 
the Action is more complex, than it is generally 
ſuppoſed, But admitting that in the Tliad the Ac- 


tion is more ſimple, as well as the Time ſhorter, 


than in the Ares: Doubtleſs a ſingle Action is 
better than a complicated one, as ſuch; or in o- 
ther Words, it is better, if it can be made equally 
entertaining. But there is the Difficulty : And for 
That Reaſon, it is a Queſtion not yet decided, 
whether, even in Pieces for the Theatre, compli- 
cated Actions all things conſidered, be not, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, preferable to ſingle ones, And 


there is yet more Reaſon to prefer the Firſt in an 


Epic Poem ; which is of a far wider Extent, and 
partakes the Nature of Hiſtory in ſome Reſpect, 


as well as of the Drama in others. Virgil (ſays 
« Mr. Pope*) for want of ſo warm a Genius [as 


« Homer's] aided himſelf by taking in a more ex- 
* tenſive Subject, as well as a greater Length of 
Time; and contracted the Deſign of both Ho 

« mer's Poems into one, which is yet but a fourth 


« Part as large as his.” The ſuppoſed Coolneſs 


of Virgi”s Genius ſhall be conſidered hereafter. At 
preſent I acknowledge. he took what he thought 
proper out of the Jliad and Oay//ee, tho* he did 
not take his Degn from either; and his firſt fix 
Books reſemble the Ody//ze, as the laſt ſix. do the 
Iliad And his One Poem is in Number of Books 
no more than a Quarter of Homer's Two, But in 


* Preface to Homer, 


'T his 
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This the Advantage ſeems to be on his Side. For 
there is, if I do not greatly miſcalculate, as much 
important Matter, and as great a Variety of In- 
cidents, in Virgil's Twelve, as in Homer's Forty- 
eight, And yet is VirgiPs Poem too much crou- 
ded, and the 3 too thick ? I think not. Are 
not Homer's, on the contrary, too lean? And is 
not the Matter too thinly ſpread? I think it is. 
When I fay a great Number of Incidents ; I do 
not mean more Men killed, more Battles fought, 
more Speeches ſpoke, and the like: Thoſe are not 
Incidents; and I own Homer has many more of 
Them than Virgil. Mr. Pope admires the Variety 


of Homer's Battles for This Reaſon, that tho' they 


are ſo numerous, they are not tedious. But whe- 


ther a Thing be tedious, or not, is Matter of Ex- 


perience, rather than of Judgment: and ſo every 
particular Perſon muſt ſpeak as he finds. Upon 
his Multitude of Speeches, That moſt ingenious 
and judicious Gentleman (who was certainly born. 
a Poet, if ever Man was) has this Remark : ** It 
* is hardly credible, in a Work of ſuch a Length, 
© how ſmall a Number of Lines are employed in 


Narration. In Virgil the Dramatic Part is leſs 


in Proportion to the Narrative.” It is ſo; and 


even in Proportion to the different Length of their 
Works, Homer has undoubtedly more Speeches 


than Virgil; too many in my humble Opinion. 


Hamer has not enough of the Narrative Part; but 
Virgil has enough of the Pramatic; if it muſt be 
ſo called. For, by the Way, (tho' I very well re- 
member that Ariſtole applies this Word to the E- 
popee, and have elſewhere taken Notice of it, and 
have obſerved from Monſieur Dacier, that he uſes 
it in a different Senſe from This of which we are 
now ſpeaking) J do not underſtand why Speech- 
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making in an Heroick Poem muſt be called Dra- 
_ matic ; and by Virtue of That Name paſs for a 
Beauty. The Drama indeed conſiſts wholly of 
Speeches ; but then they are ſpoken by the Perſons 
themſelves, who are actually introduced and repre- 
ſented ; not related and recited by the Author 
as ſpoken by Others, as they always are in an E- 
pic Poem. Theſe are both agreeable, and neceſ- 
fary ; Thoſe, if they take up far the greateſt Part 
of the Work, being inſerted by the everlaſting Re- 
petition of thoſe introducing, and cloſing inter- 
locutory Tags, Kai wy Pumcas, Toy I aure wpoot- 
ere, Ag sar, Toy d anauticyuevc, fc. are apt 
to tire the Reader ; nor does the Word Dramatic 
at all leſſen the Diſguſt which they give him. I 
am aware too that, ſetting aſide the Word Dra- 
matic, Ariſtole expreſsly declares for a Multitude 
of Speeches, and little Narration, in Epic Poetry: 
But then I beg leave once for all to make a Re- 
mark upon This Subject, which may be applied to 
ſome others; That Ariſtotle's Precepts are for- 
med upon Homer's Practice; no other Heroic Poet 


having then appeared in the World. But ſince the 


Caſe is now quite altered; to give Hamer the Pre- 
ference to Virgil upon Rules entirely drawn from 


Homer's own PraQtice, would be Begging the Que- Þ 


Aion even in the Judgment of Ariftatle as a Lo- 
gician, whatever might be his Opinion as a Cri- 
tick, Not but that, after all, a far greater Part 
even of /irgil's Poem is employed in Speeches, 
than one would imagine without a very cloſe At- 
tention : If I may judge of others by myfelf, we 
are deceived by him in This Particular, (fo exqui- 
ſite in his Art) and even after frequent Readings do 
not ordinarily take Notice that there are ſo many 
Speeches in his Æneis as there really are: An in- 


fallible 


e 
i 0 


fallible Sign that they are excellent in themſelves, 


and moſt ſkilfully introduced and connected. TI 
agree that in an Epic Poem they ought to be very 


numerous; tho' I do not ground that Opinion up- 


on the Reaſon which Ariſtotle aſſigns, viz. That 


2X otherwiſe a Poet would not be an Imitator. For 
is there no Tnitation, but in Speeches? What are 


Deſcriptions © | 
By more Incidents then I do not mean (as I ſaid) 

more Men killed, more Battles fought, more 
Speeches ſpoke ; but more memorable and ſurpri- 
zing Events, Take theſe Poems therefore purely 
as Romances ; and conſider them only with Re- 
gard to the Hiſtory, and Facts contained in them, 
the Plots, the Actions, Turns, and Events; That 
of Virgil is more copious, full, various, and ſur- 
prizing, and every Way more entertaining, than 
Thoſe of Homer. Then is there any Compariſon 
between the Subjects of the Poems? Between the 
Anger of Achilles, (if that be the Subject of the 
{liad) and the Return of Uly/es, in Thoſe of the 
Greek Poet; and the Founding zof Rome, and 
the Glory of the Romans, in that of the Latin one? 

It is ſaid by Mr, Dryden *, and others, that Ha- 
mer's Moral is more Noble than Virgil's; but for 
what Reaſon I know not. The Quarrel of Achil- 
les and Agamemnon teaches us the ill Conſequences 


of Diſcord in a State; and the Story of the Dogs, 


the Sheep, and the Wolf, in Z/op's Fables, does 
the ſame T. This indeed is a very good Leflon 
but ſeems too narrow, and particular, to be the 
XZ Grand Moral of an Heroic Poem. It is proper, if 
you pleaſe, to be inſerted in ſuch a Work; and many 
more as important as this are interſperſed up and. 

# don, 


* Dedication of the Æneis. + Ses Boſſu, C bop. IX, 
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down, and mentioned among other Things, both 
in That of Virgil, and in Thoſe of Homer. But 
how much more noble, extenſive, and truly He- 
roic a Moral is This; That Piety to God, and Ju- 
ſtice and Goodneſs to Men, together with true 
Valour, both Active, and Paſſive, (not ſuch as con- 
ſiſts in Strength, Intrepidity, and Fierceneſs only, 
which is the Courage of a Tyger, not of a Man) 
will engage Heaven on our Sides, and make both 
Prince and People victorious, flouriſhing, and 
happy? And This is the Moral of the Æneis pro- 
perly ſo called. For tho' Virgil had plainly ano- 
ther End in View, which was to conciliate the Af- 
fections of the Roman People to the new Govern- 
ment of Auguſtus Cz/ar ; upon which Beſſu, and 
after him Mr. Dryden, have largely, and excellent- 
ly diſcourſed : Yet This is. rather of a Political, 
than of a Moral Nature. Mr. Pope, ſeeming to 
acknowledge that the Moral of the Æneis is pre- 
ferable to the Moral of the Jliad, only ſays, the 
fame Arguments upon which That Preference is 
grounded might ſet the Ody//ze above the Æneis. 
But as he does not give Reaſons for the Aſſer- 
tion, it will be ſufficient to ſay, that there ſeems 
to me to be at leaſt as much Morality in Virgil's 
Poem, as in the Oayſſee itſelf ; and that particular- 
ly in the Characters of the Heroes, Zneas as much 
excels Uly//es in Piety, as Achilles does Eneas in 
rapid Valour, And for Virtue in general, the 
Point between the two Heroes laſt mentioned is 
entirely yielded by every body in Favour of Vir- 
 gils; the very Moral of the 7/iad requiring that 
it's Hero ſhould be immorral. But ſure it is more 
artful and entertaining, as well as uſeful and in- 
ſtructive, to have the Moral of the Poem ſo caft 
and contrived, that the principal Perſon in it may 
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be good and virtuous, as well as great and brave. 
It will be ſaid, Homer could not avoid That In- 
convenience: Achilles having a known Character 
before. It may be ſo; and I am glad of That Ex- 
cuſe: But ſtill / it is; and it would have been 
better, if it had been otherwiſe. Or if you will 
have it as Mr. Pope puts it, (leſs, I think, to Ho- 
mer's Advantage) He did not deſign to do other- 
wiſe: They blame him, ſays He, for not doing 
*X ©* what he never deſigned: As becauſe Achilles is 
not as good, and perfect a Prince as Anas ; 
% when the very Moral of his Poem required a 
* contrary Character.“ I wiſh then his Deſign had 
been different Becauſe if it had, it would have 
been better. If a Man does ill; is it an Anſwer 
to ſay, He deſigned to do ſo ? The Account which 
Horace gives of Achilles is very true: 


Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer; 
Jura negat fibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis, 


Heroic Vertues, no doubt! An admirable Charac- 
ter of a Demi- god! 

But who will contend that the Grecian Poet is 
comparable to the Roman, in his exquiſite Under- 
ſtanding of Humane Nature, and particularly in 
"XX his Art of moving the Paſſions? Which is one of 
the moſt diſtinguifhing Characters of a Poet, and in 
which he peculiarly triumphs and-glories. I men- 
tion only the Fourth Æneid, (though an hundred 
other Inſtances might be mentioned) ang deſire 
That Book alone may be matched in this Reſpect 

dy all Homer's Works put together. And yet I am 
not unmindful of ſeveral excellent pathetical Paſ- 
ſages in both his immortal Poems, 


What 
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What has been hitherto diſcourſed, includes both 
Judgment, and Invention. That Homer excels Vir- 
gil in the latter of Theſe, is generally taken for 
granted. That he invented before him, and invent- 
ed more, is an undoubted Truth: But it does not 
from thence follow that he invented better, or that 
he had a better Invention, For to ſay that Virgil 
betrays a Barrenneſs of Genius, or Scantineſs of 
Imagination, (even in Compariſon with Homer) is 
a moſt groundleſs, and unjuſt Reflection upon him. 
It is his exact Judgment which makes both his 

Fancy, and his Fire ſeem leſs to Some, than they 
really are. And then we muſt conſider that it was 
the Faſhion among the Romans to adopt all Learn- 
ing of the Gree#s into their own Language : It 
was ſo in Oratory, and Philoſophy, as well as in 
Poetry. And therefore it is no Conſequence that 
Virgil was of a narrower Invention than Homes 
himſelf, becauſe in many Things he copied from 
him: And yet that Inference is continually made, 


and Thoſe Things unreaſonably confounded. And 


after all; Virgil did not copy ſo much from Ho- 
mer, as Some would make us believe; from whoſe 
Diſcourſe, if we had no other Evidence, one 
would imagine the Latin to be little more than a 
Tranſlation, and an Abridgment, of the Greek, 
The admirable Choice of his Subject, and Hero, 
for the Honour of his Country; is moſt artfully 
interweaving the Roman Hiſtory, eſpecially at Thoſe 
three remarkable Diviſions in the Firſt, the Sixth, 
and the Eighth Books; his Action and the Main 
of his Fable; the exquiſite Mechaniſm of his 
Poem, and the Diſpoſition of it's Parts, are entire- 
ly his own; as are moſt of his Epiſodes : And I 


ſuppoſe that it will be allowed that his Diction and 


Verſification were not taken from Homer. To 
paſs 
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paſs over many other Things which might be men- 
tioned, and ſome of which I ſhall mention in my 
Notes; Why muſt Dido and Æntas be copied 
from Calypſo and Ulyzs ? The Reaſon is plain: 
Dido and Calyp/o were Women, (if the latter, be- 
ing a Goddeſs, may be called ſo ;) and Uly/es and 
Aneas were Men; and between Thoſe Men and 


Women there was a Love-Adventure, and a He- 


ro detained by it. That is all the Reſemblance be- 
tween the Perſons immediately concerned. Ju- 

piter's Meſſage by Mercury is plainly taken from 
Humer by Virgil: But Virgil might very well think 
of That Imitation, after he had laid the Plan of 
Dido's Epiſode; which is quite of another Nature 
from Calypſo's, and introduced with a quite dif- 
ferent Deſign. For the ſame Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, the 
Converſation between Venus and Fupiter in the 
firſt Zneid muſt be taken from Homer; becauſe 
Thetis has a Conference with That God (in Fa- 
vour of her Son too) in the Firſt had. Virgil 
mentions Sea and Land, Heaven and Earth, Horſes 
and Chariots, Gods and Men ; nay he makes uſe 
of Hexameter Verſe, and the Letters of the Al- 
phabet; and Homer, tho' in a different Language, 
had, I confeſs, done all This before him. But 
where Virgil really does (as he often does) imitate 
Flomer ; how does he at the ſame Time exceed 


y him! What Compariſon is there between the Fu- 


neral Games for. Patroclus, and Thoſe for Anchiſes ? 
Between the Deſcent of Uly/zs into Hell, and 
That of Zneas ? Between the merely ornamental 
Sculptures upon Homer's Yulcanian Shield, and the 
Roman Hiſtory, and the Triumphs of Auguſtus 
upon Virgil's? In my Notes I ſhall be more par- 
ticular ; At preſent, I cannot forbear ſaying that 

Vis 28 5 . to 
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to be ſuch an Improver is almoſt as much Glory, 
as to be the original Inventer *. 5 0 
As the Caſe is ſtated between Theſe two great 
Poets by the moſt moderate Criticks ; Homer ex-. 
celled in Fire, and Invention; and Virgil in Judg- - 
ment. Invention has been already enough conſt- 7 
dered: Judgment, and Fire are further to be diſ- 
courſed of. That Virgil excelled in Judgment, we 
all allow. But how "aw did he excel? Did he not 
very much? Almoſt beyond Compariſon? I ſhall 
here ſay very little of Homer's Errours, and Vir 
gil's Excellencies in That Reſpect. The latter! 
ſhall ſpeak of in my Notes: And the former I have 
no mind to: Both, becauſe it has been ſo fre- 
quently, and largely done already; and alſo, be- 
cauſe it is an uneaſy Taſk ; and I had much ra- 
ther remark upon Beauties, than upon Faults, eſpe- 
cially in one of the greateſt Men that ever lived: 
and for whom I have an exceeding Love, and Ve- 
neration. I think he is unjuſtly cenſured by my 7! 
Lord Roſcommon, and Others, for his Railing fe- 


3 
roes, and Wounded Gods, The one was agreeable 2 
to the Manners of Thoſe Ages, which he beſt ? 
knew: And as to the other, Thoſe who are thus 


wounded, are ſubordinate Deities, and ſuppoſed to 
have Bodies, or certain Vehicles equivalent to 
them. Indeed, as Jupiter is inveſted with Omni- 
potence, and other Attributes of the ſupreme 
God; I know not how to account for his being 
bound and impriſoned by his Subjects, and requi- 
ring the Aſſiſtance of a Giant to releaſe him: And 
tho the Wound of Mars be no Impropiety ; yet 
| s his 


* Upon the Article of Virgil's Invention, ſee M. Segrais at large 

in bis admirable Preface to bis Tranſlation of the ÆEneis; and from 
bim Mr. Dryden in bis Dedication 1 tbe neis, p. 226, &c. of the 19 
Folio Edition, | 3 
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ge 
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his Behaviour upon it is very ſtrange : He roars, 
and runs away, and tells his Father ; and the God 
of War is the verieſt Coward in the Field. Nor 


3 | can I forbear thinking, notwithſtanding all the Re- 
finements of Criticks, and Commentators, that the 


Figure which Vulcan makes in the Synod of the 


Gods is a little improper, and unheroical. But, as 


I ſaid, I care not to inſiſt upon theſe things; nor 


do I deny that Virgil has Faults, and that too in 


his Firſt Six Books, which are moſt correct, and 
Jeaſt liable to Exception. I ſhall in my Remarks 
take Notice of ſome Paſſages, which I think to 
be ſuch. No Mortal was ever yet the Author of 
a Work abſolutely perfect : NY are but 7703 


Y ſuch in the World; if we may properly fay fo : For 


the I/7rld it ſelf is one of them. | 

Virgil then greatly excelled Homer in Judgment: 
50 much, that had he been greatly excelled by 
him in Fire, the Advantage, upon the Compari- 
ion in Theſe two Reſpects, would have been on 
his Side, But I ſhall not conſider, on the other 


band, how far Homer exceeded Virgil in Fire; be- 


cauſe I utterly deny that he exceeded him in it 


1.5% 

+ 1 * — 
at all. 

4 
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This, I am ſenſible, will ſeem # bold Aſſertion. 
Many who, upon the Whole, prefer Virgil, give 
him up here: Many, I ſay ; for Some do not. And 
never was any Author more injured, than he has 
been, by ſome Criticks, eſpecially Moderns, in the 
Article of Genius, and Poetical Fire, What do 
Theſe Gentlemen call Fire? Or how much Fire 
would they have: It is impoſſible to inſtance in 
Particulars here ; I ſhall do That in my Notes: 1 
can now only refer to ſome general Heads, among 
a Multitude more, which I cannot ſo much as 


mention. In the Firſt Book, Funo's Speech, Æolus, 
Vor, I, 5 5 the 
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the Storm, the Beginning of Dido's Paſſion : Al- 


moſt the whole Second Book throughout: Poly- 


pbemus, and Atna in the Third: The Sports, ang 


the Burning of the Ships, in the Fifth: The Sibyl's 
Prophetick Enthuſiaſm, and the Deſcent into Hell 


in the Sixth: Funo's Speech again, the Fury A- 
lecto, the Occaſion of the War, and the Afſem- 


bling of the Forces in the Seventh: The Story of 


Cacus in the Eighth, the Cyclops, and the Shield : 
In the Ninth, the Beginning of warlike Action; at 


Hic ſubitam nigro glomerari pulvere nubem 
Proſpiciunt Teucri, & tenebras inſurgere campis, &c. 


Nijus and Euryalus; and the amazing Exploits of 


Turnus in the Enemy's City: In the Tenth, the 
Arrival of Eneas with his Fleet and Forces, at 


Ardet apex capiti, criſtiſaue d vertice ice flamma 
Funditur, & vaſtos umbo vomit aureus ignes, &c. 


It is needleſs, and would be almoſt endleſs, to re- 
cite the Rapidity of the War in the Tenth, Ele- 
venth, and Twelfth Books; Mezentius; Camilla; 


the Speeches of Turnus, to Drances, to Latinus, 


to his Siſter Juturna; and laſtly, the ſingle Com- 
bat between Eneas and Him: 


At Pater Anas, audito nomine Turni, 
Deſerit & muros, & ſummas deſerit arces ; 
Præcipitatgue moras omnes, opera omnia rumpit, 
Lætitia exultans, 0 intonat armais : 


Quan: Us Atbos, &c. 


Which reminds me, by the way, 7 the ſame 
Perſons, who blame Virgil for want Fire, blame 


his 


It 
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His Hero for want of Courage ; and with juſt as 
much Reaſon. I agree, that each of Theſe Poets 
in his Temper and Spirit extremely reſembles his 
Hero: And accordingly, Homer is no more ſu- 
periour to Virgil in true Fire, than Achilles 1s to 
Aneas in true Courage, But what neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes the Poetical Fire, and cannot ſubſiſt without 
it, has not been yet mentioned under This Head; 
though it was taken notice of under Another : L 
mean, moving the Paſſions, eſpecially thoſe of Ter- 
rour and Pity. The Fourth Book throughout I 
have above referred to: The Death of Priam ; 
The Meeting of Æneas and Andromache ; Niſus 
and Euryalus again : Evander's Concern for his 
Son before his Death, and his Lamentation after 
it; the Diftreſs of Futurna, and the Fury in the 
Shape of an Owl flapping upon the Shield of Tar- © 
nus, are ſome Inſtances ſelected out of many, The 
Truth is, (fo far as it appears from their ſeveral 
Works) the Greek Poet knew little of the Paſſions, 
in compariſon of the Roman. | 
It muſt be obſerved, that tho' moſt of the In- 
ſtances, which I have now, produced out of Vir- 
gil, are taken from warlike Adventures; yet it is 
a great Errour to think (as Some do) that all Fire 
conſiſts in Quarrelling and Fighting: as do three 
Parts in four of Hemer's, in his Liad. The Fire 
we are ſpeaking of, is Spirit and Vivacity; Energy 
of Thought, and Expreſſion ; which way ſoever it 
affefts us; whether it fires us by Anger, or other- 
wiſe ; nay, tho' it does not fire us at all, but even 
produces a guite contrary Effect. However it may 
ſound like a Paradox ; it is the Property of This 
Poetical Flame to chill us with Horrour, and make 
us weep with Pity, as well as to kindle us with In- 
dignation, Love, or Glory : It is its Property to 
b 2 | cool, 
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cool, as well as to burn and Froſt aud Snow are 
it's F uel, as much as Sulphur. 


e volanit, apicem, & latera ardua cernit 
Atlantis duri, celum qui wertice fulcit ; 
Atlantis, cinftum aſſidue cui nubibus atris, 
Piniferum caput, & vento pulſatur, & imbri * 
Nix humeros infuſa tegit, tum flumina mento 
Precipitant ſents, & glacte riget horrida barba. 


In theſe Lines we have the Images of a hoary 
old Man, a vaſt rocky Mountain, black Clouds, 
Wind and Rain, Ice and Snow ; One ſhrinks, and 
ſhivers, while one reads them: And yet the World 
affords few better Inſtances of Poetical Fire; 
which is as much ſhewn in deſcribing a Winter- 
piece, as in deſcribing a Battle, or a Conflagration, 
However, as it appears from the Examples before 
Cited, Virgil was not deficient even in That ſort of 
Fire which is commonly called fo, the fierce, the 
rapid, the fighting: And where he either ſhews 
not That, or none at all, it is not becauſe he can- 
not, but becauſe he will nat, becauſe it is not pro- 
per. To explain my ſelf, I refer the Reader to my 
Remark upon Ver. 712. of the Firſt Book. Ex- 
cepting ſome uncorre& Verſes, Virgil never flags: 
Or when he appears to do fo, it is on purpoſe; ac- - 
cording to that moſt true Opinion of my Lord 
Roſcommon : 


For I miſtake ; or far the greateſt Part 

Of what Some call Neglect, was ſtudy d Art, 

I hen Virgil ſeems to trifle in a Line; | 

*Tis like a Warning-piece, which gives the Sign, 
To wake your Fancy, and prepare your Sight 

To reach the noble Height of ** unuſual 1 

| 18 
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His very Negligences are accurate; and even his 
 Blemiſhes are Beauties. Beſides; a conſiderable 
Number of Verſes together may have little, or no 
Fire in them; and yet be very graceful, and de- 
ſerve great Praiſe. Virgil (which perhaps is not ſo 
obſervable in Hamer) can be elegant, and admi- 
rable, without being in a Hurry, or in a Paſſion, 
He is ſometimes higher indeed, and ſometimes 
lower: but he always flies; and that too (as Mr. 
Segrais judiciouſly obſerves) always at a Diſtance 
from the Ground: He riſes, and ſinks, as he pleaſes; 
but never flutters, or grovels. Can the fame be 
as truly ſaid of Hamer? His Fire in the main is 
divine ; but as I think he has too much of it in 
ſome Places, has he not too little in others ? Mr. 
Dryden ſays, * Milton runs into a flat Thought, 
ſometimes for a hundred Lines together, Which is 
not true: He ſometimes flags in many. Lines to- 
_ gether ; and perhaps the ſame may be as truly ſaid 
of his Greek Maſter, In Homer, methinks I ſee a 
Rider of a noble, generous, and fiery Steed ; who 
always puts him upon the Stretch, and therefore 
ſometimes tires him: Virgil mounted upon the 
. Tame, or ſuch another, gives him either the Reins, 
or the Curb, at proper times; and ſo his Pace, 
if not always rapid, as it ſhould not be, is always 
ſtately, and majeſtick ; and his Fire appears by be- 
ing ſuppreſſed, as well as by being indulged, For 
the Judgment of This incomparable Poet, in al- 
ternately ſuppreſſing, and indulging his Divine Fu- 
ry, puts me in mind of his own Apollo over- 
ruling and inſpiring his own Si; which whole 
Paſſage, by the way (for I ſhall cite but Part of 
it) is it ſelf one of the nobleſt Inſtances of Poeti- 
cal Fire in the whole World, My Application a 
| b 3 little 
. ® Preface to Juvenal. | 
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little perverts it : But That is a ſmall Circumſtance 
in Alluſfions, | 8 | 


At Phebi nondum patiens immanis in antro 
Bacchatur vates, magnum ſi pectore poſſit 
Excuſſiſſ Deum; tanto magis ille fatigat 

Os rabidum, fera corda domans, fingitque pre- 
' [ mendo, 


But afterwards ; 


| Talibus ex adyto dictis Cumæa Sibylla 
Horrendas canit ambages, antroque remugit, 
Ob ſcuris vera involvens; ea froena furenti 


{ Concutit, & ſtimulos ſub pectore vertit Apollo. 


What was my Lord Roſcommon's Precept, was Vir 
| gil's Practice, | 


— —— * 
* — 


To write with Fury, but correct with Phlegm : 


'Things very conſiſtent in their own Nature, And 
therefore I 'muſt inſiſt that Virgil was no way defi- 
cient in Poetical Fire; and that Homer excelled 
him not in That Particular, By which laſt I always 
| mean, that either Homer had not more of it; or if 
he had more in the Whole, he had too much in ſome 
Inſtances, and #90 little in others, If His were 
more than Virgil's, (tho' even That I queſtion) it 
was not better; no nor /o goed conſidering how 
their Fire was diſpoſed, or (if I may ſo ſpeak) ſi- 
tuated in their ſeveral Conſtitutions ; and what uſe 
they ſeverally made of it in their Writings. And 
therefore upon this Article I muſt beg Leave to 
[ ſay, Mr. Pope is not juſt to Virgil, as well as to 
| ſome ather Poets, in the Preface to his admirable 
1 Tranſlation of Homer. ** This Fire, (ſays he) 
js diſcerned in Virgil; but diſcerned as through 
Y 
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4 a Glaſs, reflected, and more ſhining than warm, 
& but every where equal and conſtant : In Lucan, 
& and Statins, it burſts out in ſudden, ſhort, and 
e interrupted. Flaſhes : In Milton, it glows like a 
& Furnace, kept up to an uncommon Fierceneſs 
„ by the Force of Art: In Shateſpear, it ſtrikes 
„ before we are aware, like an accidental Fire 
from Heaven: But in Homer, and in Him on- 
ly, it burns every where clearly, and every 
© where irreſiſtibly,” Suppoſing his Account of 
[ Lucan and Statius to be true: I no more know 
| how to diſtinguiſh it from his Account of Shate- 
/pear, than I can agree with him in the Character 
he gives of That great Man. For Fires from Hea- 
ven do not often ſtrike ; and when they do, are of 
no long Continuance : And ſo Shakeſpear's, like 
That of the other Two before mentioned, is ſup- 
poſed to bur/t out in ſhort, ſudden, and interrupted 
Flaſhes : For Inſtance, like Lightning ; which is 
the only Fire from Heaven that we ordinarily ſee, 
or hear of, and even That not very frequently. 
For if any other Celeſtial Flaſhes are here meant, 
they indeed may be more Divine; but they are 
| much more rare, and ſhort, than Thoſe of Sta- 
| tius, and Lucan. Whereas Shakeſpear, in my 


n 


Judgment, has more of the Poetical Fire, than 
either of Thoſe Poets. Milton indeed had more of 
it than He : and therefore I am no leſs ſurprized at 
the Character here given of his Fire, that it glows 
like a Furnace, hept up to an uncommon Fierceneſs by 
the Force of Art: Becauſe, tho' his Art, Learn- 
ing, and Uſe of Books, eſpecially of Homer, be 
very great; yet he is moſt diſtinguiſhed by natu- 
ral Genius, Spirit, Invention, and Fire ; in all 
which perhaps he is not very much inferivur to 


Homer himſelf, Whoſe Fire again does not, I 
b 4 conceive, 


Ia 


NE 


conceive, burn every where clearly, and irreſiſtibly: 
Or if it did, it would be no Commendation, For 
the ſmall Praiſe here given to Virgil, is, in my 


Opinion, no true Praiſe at all: His Fire is not _ 


every where equal: and it would be a Fault in 
him, if it were ; as I have above obſerved. But 
waving That; Surely ſuch an Account of Virgil's 
Fire was never given by ſo great a Man before. 7: 


is diſcerned: As faint, and leſſening an Expreſſion, 


as could have been thought of. And how is it 
even diſcerned? Only through a Glaſs: And leſt 
we ſhould imagine That Glaſs to be a Burning- 
Glaſs ; it is reflected, and more ſhining than warm. 
Now I deſire to be informed, what truer Idea any 


one can have of the coldeſt, and moſt ſpiritleſs 


Writer in the World ; ſuppoſing him only to be a 
good Judge, and a Man of tolerable Parts. If I 


am my ſelf a little warm upon This Subject, I hope 


it may be pardoned upon ſuch an Occaſion ; when 
ſo great a Genius as Virgil is unjuſtly cenſured by 
ſo great a Genius as Mr. Pope, However it be; 
Homer, according to This Account, remains the 
Sun of Poetry : For I know of no other Lumina- 
ry (to which he may be compared) whoſe Fire 
burns every where clearly, and every where irre/iſ- 
zibly, Whereas, if we muſt purſue Theſe Similes 
of Light, and Fire, (tho' like other Similes, they 
do not anſwer in every Particular) I ſhould rather 
ſay, as I hinted in the Beginning of This Preface, 
that the Fire of Poetry aroſe in Homer, like Light 
at the Creation; ſhining, and burning, it is true, 
but enſhrined in a Cloud: But was afterwards tranſ- 
planted into Virgil, as into the Sun; according to 
the Account which Milton gives of Both *: 
| 6:4 Let 
Paradiſe Loſt, Book VII. 
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Let there be Light, ſaid Gd; and forthwith Light 
_ Ethereal, firſt of Things, Quintęſſence pure, | 

Sprang from the Deep ; and from her native Eaft 
To journey thro the airy Gloom began, | 
Sphear'd in a radiant Cloud : For yet the Sun 
Mas not; She in a cloudy Tabernacle | 
Sejourn'd the while, | 


After wards - 


Of Light by far the greater Part he tat, : 
Tranſplanted from her cloudy Shrine, and plac'd _ 
In the Sun's Orb, made porous to receive | 
And drink the liquid Light ; firm to retain 

Her gather'd Beams, great Palace now of Light. 


If it be faid that, according to This Account, 
Homer has the Advantage ; becauſe all the Light 
is ſuppoſed to have been firſt in Him, and only a 
Part of it, tho” the greateſt, transferred to Virgil; 
it muſt be remembred that we are only making a 
Compariſon : For if it were an exact Parallel, we 
mult conceive (as we cannot be ſuppoſed to do) 
that the very individual Fire of the Greek Poet 
was transferred into the Roman. But beſides ; 
admitting Homer to have the Advantage /o far 
as This Objection ſuppoſes ; yet ſtill Virgil has 
it upon the Mole, even with reſpect to Fire, of 
which we are now diſcourſing. Tho? the Light in 
the cloudy Shrine were more than That in the Sun; 
yet in the Sun it is placed in a Higher, and more 
regular Sphere; more aptly diſpoſed for warming 
and illuminating, and more commodiouſiy ſituated 
for the Delight and Benefit of Mankind. The 
** Roman Author, (we are told) ſeldom riſes into 
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©. very aſtoniſhing Sentiments, where he is not fi- 
«© red by the Ziad ®,” Tho? I abſolutely deny the 
Matter of Fact; yet ſuppoſing it were true, ftil} 
fired he is : The Poetical Spirit is in him, however 
he came by it; and that too better, if not more, 
than in Him from whom he is imagined to have 
Teceived it, How far the Reader will be of my 
Opinion upon This Article [ know not: But to me 
the Truth of what I have urged reſembles the 
Things of which I have been ſpeaking ; It /hines like 
the Light, and burns like the Fire. 


As to Similes, Homer is ſuppoſed to have the 


full Propriety of Them ; and even the greateſt Part 
of Virgil's muſt be His. That a great Number of 
Virgil's are taken from him, I deny not; but moſt 
of them are exceedingly improved by being tranſ- 
planted : Tho? I believe if he had taken fewer from 
Homer, and given us more of his own, his Poem 
would have been ſo much the better, Not that he 
really has copy'd from Homer in This Inſtance, 
near ſo much as ſome Criticks pretend; and he has 
more Similes entirely his own, than the aforeſaid 
Criticks will allow him. In my Remarks, I ſhall 
mention ſome Particulars. | | 
Generally ſpeaking, Homer's Deſcriptions are ad- 


mirable, But even in This View, Thoſe are un- 


juft to Virgil, who do not allow that he out-does his 
Mafter, Conſider. the ſeveral Inſtances already ci- 


ted, upon the Article of Poetical Fire; for moſt of 


them may be equally applied to This. What Ima- 
ges! what Paintings] what Repreſentations of Na- 
ture |. what Nature it ſelf, do we find and feel in 
them! Beſides a Multitude of others, which cannot 
now be ſo much as mentioned: I muſt here again 
refer to my Notes for Particulars. | | 


For 


* Preface to M. Pope's Homer, 
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For Style, Diction, and Verſification, Homer, I 
acknowledge, is allowed the Triumph, even by 
the Generality of Virgil's Party: particularly by 
Rapin ; as he is likewiſe by Him in the Inſtances 
of Fire, and Deſcription, above-mentioned. Ho. 
ever, that I may not be thought ſingular in my 
Opinion, a Character, which I by no means de- 
fire ; it may be conſidered that J agree with Sca- 
liger in his expreſs Aſſertions, and with my Lord 
Ro/commen in his Hints and Inſinuations, not to 
mention other Authorities; when I frankly de- 
clare my Sentiments, that the Raman Poet is ſu- 
periour to the Grecian even in This Reſpect. The 
Greek Language, it is true, i iv\perior to the La- 
tin, in This, as well as in evety*Thing elſe ; be- 
ing the moſt expreſſive, the moſt harmonious, the 
moſt various, rich, and fruitful, and indeed, in 
every Reſpect, the belt Language upon Earth. 
But if notwithſtanding This great Advantage, Vir- 
gil's Diction and Verſification be preferable to Ho- 
mer's ; his Glory for That very Reaſon will be ſo 
much the greater. Homer's Epithets, for the moſt 
part, are in Themſelves exceedingly beautiful; but 
are not many of them ſuper fuous? Whether Thoſe 
Particles which are commonly (and indeed, I think, 
falſly) called Expletives, be ſignificant, or no, I 
do not now diſpute : But admitting them to be ſo; 
are not too many little Words, whether Exple- 
tives, nay whether Particles, or not, often crou- 
ded together? H ei dn ors To #x7a, &c, and 
H pa w wor Tote xai ov, c. are not, I own, very 
agreeable Sounds to my Ears; and many more of 
the ſame Kind are to be met with. Moreover, 
does not Homer make an ill uſe of one great Pri- 
vilege of his Language, (among many others) I 
| | 5 | mean 
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mean That of diſſolving Diphthongs, by ſo very 


frequently inſerting a Word of five, or ſix Syllables, 
to drag his Senſe to the End of a Verſe, which con- 


cludes with the long Word aforeſaid? Thoſe 


Words, even at the End of a Verſe, are ſome- 
times indeed very agreeable: But are they not of- 
ten otherwiſe? Eſpecially at the Cloſe of a Para- 


graph, or Speech, when for the moſt part too 
they are Epithets: and yet more eſpecially, when 


thoſe Epithets are of little or no Significancy? I 


ſhall give but one Inſtance, tho? it were very eaſy 


to produce many ; and That ſhall be the laſt Line 
of the Iliad: Upon which, compared with the laſt 
of the Æneis, I cannot but think that 

Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata ſub umbras, 


is a nobler Concluſion of an Heroic Poem, than 


Qs d Y Gppienov reo *ExTogos imnoTauon. 


A thouſand things of the ſame, or of the like Na- 


ture, might be mentioned : And I am aware that 
ſuch Obſervations will by ſome Criticks be called 
modern Criticiſms, But be that as it will; I am 
for Truth and Reaſon, whether it be called An- 
cient, or Modern, 

To diſplay the Excellence of Virgil's Style, Dic- 


tion, and Verſification, cannot be the Buſineſs of 
This Preface: Here again I muſt refer to my 
Notes. I only obſerve, that nothing can be more 


ſublime, and majeſtick, than ſome Parts; nothing 


more ſweet, and ſoft, than others; nothing more 
| harmonious, flowing, numerous, and ſounding, 


than both his Soft, and his Sublime, As to which 


25 latter, when he deſcribes the F ury, Noiſe, and 


Con- 
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Confuſion of War, I recollect That of my Lord 


Roſcommon 


Th Fneian Muſe, when ſhe appears in State, 
Makes all Joes Thunder on her Verſes wait, 


* 


And that of Virgil himſelf: 


Quo non preftantior alter 
Are ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu. 


For Thoſe Lines may as well be applied to the 
Trumpet of Virgil, as of Miſenus. Not but that 
in This way of Writing, I mean the Martial, and 
the Furious, Homer is at leaſt equal to Virgil; per- 
| haps ſuperiour, But then he is not comparable to 
him in the other Part, the ſmooth, the ſoft, and 
the ſweetly flowing. This in Virgil always puts me 
in mind of ſome Verſes of his own, which I have 
elſewhere cited: Verſes, which, in the Sixth Ec- 
logue, the Speakers apply to each other ; and which, 
above all Writers, are moſt applicable to Him, 
who gives Speech to them Both. | 


Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine Poeta, 

Quale ſopor feſſis in gramine, quale per æſtum 
Dulcis aquæ ſaliente ſitim reſtinguere rivs, : 
Nam neque me tantum venientis ſibilus Auſtri, 
Nec percuſſa juvant fluctu tam littora, nec que 

Saxoſas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 


But the exquiſite Art of Virgil's Verſification is ſeen 
in his varying the Pauſes, and Periods, and Ca- 
dence of his Numbers; in being rough or ſmooth, 
ſoft or vehement, long or ſhort, &c, according 
to the Nature of the Ideas he would convey þ 


Ixli NFA 
the Mind: In which he goes beyond all Writers, 
whether Ancient or Modern; and is in particular 
the beſt Verſifier, as well as, upon the Whole, the 
beſt Poet in the World, 
Upon the Subject of Speeches, Mr. Pope tells 
us, * ©© That in Virgil they often conſiſt of general 
© Reflections, or Thoughts, which might be e- 
s qually juſt in any Perſon's Mouth upon the ſame 
„% Occaſion, As many of his Perſons have no ap- 
parent Characters; ſo many of his Speeches e- 
6 ſcape being applied, and judged by the Rule of 
L Propriety. We oftner think of the Author him- - 
' ſelf, when we read Virgil, than when we are en- 
© gaged in Homer. All which are the Effects of 
ea colder Invention, that intereſts us leſs in the 
Action deſcribed : Homer makes us Hearers, and 
Virgil leaves us Readers.” I have the Misfortune 
to be of a quite different Sentiment. If Virgil out- 
ſhines Homer in any thing; it is eſpecially in his 
Speeches, Which are all, ſo far as it is neceſſary, 
10 adapted to the Manners of the Speakers, and diver- 
14 ſified by their ſeveral Characters. Nor do I know 
| of any one Beauty by which Virgil is more peculi- 
arly diſtinguiſhed, than That of his Speeches: Con- 
ſidering the Sweetneſs and Softneſs of ſome, the 
Cunning and Artifice of others; the Majeſty and 
it Gravity of a third ſort ; the Fire and Fury of a 
1 fourth: In which two laſt Kinds eſpecially we have 
1 the united Eloquence of Oratory, and Poetry ; 
i and read Tully involved in Virgil. That the Cha- 
1 racters of the Heroes are more particularly marked 
T and diſtinguiſhed in the Greet, than in the Latin, 
3 i I readily acknowledge. In That the Jliad excels tze 
uneis; and, I think, in nothing elſe. And the 
1 Controverſy about Theſe two great Poets ſhould, 
55 in 
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in my Opinion, be Thus determined; That Vir- 
gil is very much obliged to Homer; and Homer's 
“ Poems, upon the Whole, exceeded by Virgil.“ 
But I am ſenſible, that by arguing for Virgil, I 
have all this while been arguing againſt my ſelf. 
For the more excellent the Author, the more pre- 
ſumptuous the Tranſlator. I have however thus 
much to plead in my Excuſe, That This Work 
as very far advanced, before it was undertaken 
aving been for many Years the Diverſion of my 
eiſure Hours at the Univerlity, and growing upon 
me by inſenſible Degrees, ſo that a great Part of 


the Aneis was actually tranſlated, before I had any 


Deſign of attempting the hole *, But with regard 
to the Publick Office in Poetry, with which the 
Univerſity of Oxford was afterwards pleaſed to ho- 
nour me, (an Honour which I Now enjoy, and 
which I ſhall For ever gratefully acknowledge) I 
thought it might not be improper for me to re- 
view, and finiſh This Work ; which otherwiſe had 
certainly been as much neglected by Me, as per 
haps it will now be by Every body elſe. | 


It is to That renowned Seat of Learning and 
Virtue, (the Pride and Glory of our Iſland I) 


jus amor mihi creſcit in horas, | 
and 


For my further Excuſe, I may Here add, as I do with Truth, 
that one of the greate Genius's, and beſt Judges and Criticks our 
Age bas produced, Mr. Smith of Chriſt-Church, bawing ſeen the 
firſt two or three hundred Lines of This Tranſlation, which was all 
that was Then done, adviſed me by all means to go through with it, I 
ſaid, He laugb'd at me; and that IT ſhould be the meſt impudent f 
Mortals to bawe ſuch a Thought. He told me, He was very much in 
earneſt 3 and azked me why the Whole might not be done in ſo many 
Years, as well as ſuch a Number of Lines in ſo many Days ? Which 
had no Influence upon me; nor did I dream of ſuch an Undertaking, 
till the Reaſon I bave alledged took place. 
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| and my Love and Veneration for wich I ſhall ne- 
j 


| ver be able to expreſs : It is to That famous Uni- 
| +» -verlity, I ſay, That I owe a very coniterable Part 
of my Encouragement-in this Undercaking ; tho' 
| at the ſame time I have great and ſignal Obligati- 
| ons to many Others, who were not only Subſcribers 
{Ht | to it themſelves *, but Promoters of it by their 
(ii! Intereſt in their F riends. With the moſt grateful 
ft Senſe of the Favour, and Honour done me, I re- 
turn my general Thanks to 1! Thoſe of the No- 
Ti bility, and Gentry, and all Others, who appear as 
|| my Subſcribers : But Theſe my eſpecial Benefac- 
1 tors are deſired to accept of my more particular 
: Acknowledgments. Even "Theſe (many of whom 
| 


; 

| | are Perſons of Quality) are ſo numerous, that to 

FT mention them would be to tranſcribe a great Part 

| of my Lift into my Preface : And ſince I cannot 

i properly name them All, I think it the beſt Man- 

FRY ners to name None. I wiſh for Their ſakes, as well 

I | as for my Qwn, that, when they have read this 
Tranſlation, they may not repent of the generous 
Encouragement they have given it. 

One Thing of which I hope I may ſay; and 
That is, that zt zs a Tranſlation. And if it be ; 

I believe I may add, that it is almoſt the only one 
in Verſe, and of a conſiderable Length. And This 
I'am very far from ſpeaking, upon the Account 
of. any great Opinion which I have conceived of my 
own Performance, For beſides that a Tranſlation 
may be very clo/e, and yet very bad; Others could 
have done the ſame thing much better, if they 
would: But they thought it either impracticable, 
or improper. They have been ſo averſe from the 

TH Folly of rendering Word for Word, that they have 

i ran into the other Extreme; and their Tranſla- 

| | tions 
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tions are commonly ſo very licentious, that they 
can ſcarce be called ſo much as Paraphraſes. 
Whereas, were it practicable to tranſlate verbatim 
in the ſtricteſt Senſe ; and yet preſerve the Ele- 
gance, and Sublimity, and Spirit of the Author, as 
much as if one allowed one's ſelf a greatet Lati- 
tude : That Method ought to be choſen before the 
other. And in proportion, the nearer one ap- 
proaches to the Original, the better it is ; provided 
the Verſion be in other Reſpects no way prejudiced, 
but rather improved by it: A Thing, in my Ap- 
prehenſion, by no means inconceivable. A Tran- 


flator ſhould draw the Picture of his Author: And 


in Painting, we know, Likeneſs is the firſt Beauty; 
ſo that if it has not That, all the reſt are inſignifi- 


cant. Draw Virgil as like as you can; To think 


of improving him is arrogant; and to flatter him, 
is impoſſible, I have not added, or omitted many 
Words : Many indeed are varied ; the Senſe of the 
Subſtantive in the Latin being often transferred to 
the Adjective in the Engliſh; and fo on the Re- 
verſe : with a great Number of ſuch-like Inſtan- 


ces, which it is nedleſs to mention, Yet many 


Lines are tranſlated Word for Word : But in ſuch 
a Work as This, to give a tolerable, and yet a 
perfectly litteral Verſion, I take to be in the Na- 


ture of Things abſolutely impoſſible. 


J am ſenſible too, as I ſaid before, that it may 
be a true Tranſlation, and cloſe Tranſlation ; and 
vet, after all, a very bad Tranſlation. Whether 
This bg ſo, or not, is with all imaginable Defe- 
rence ſubmitted to the Judgment of the World. 
To render the bare Senſe, and Words of a Poet, 
is only to paint his Features, and Lineaments; but 
to render his Poetry, that is, the peculiar Turn of 


his Thoughts, and Diction, is to paint his 4irand 


Manner. 
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it | Manner. And as the Air of a Face ariſes from a 
I Man's Soul, as well as from his Body ; it is juſt 
13/118 the ſame here : Or rather, "This peculiar Turn of 
it 3 1 1 nn fel the 
1H} oul of his Poetry : If we are aſked what That is; 
| ſl the Anſwer muſt be, if we may properly compare 
11 a Mode to a Subſtance, that the Soul of Poetry, like 
| 11! the Soul of Man, is perceivable only by it's Ef- 
0 
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fects ; like That, immaterial, and inviſible; and 
like That too, immortal, 


Baut then all this being taken care of, certainly 
14 the nearer to the Original, the better : Nay indeed 
if it is impoſſible to hit the Air right; unleſs you hit 
. . the Features, from which the Air, ſo far as it re- 
+ | lates to the Body, riſes, and reſults, Should my 
f Tranſlation be approved of for the Spirit of Poe- 
11118 try; I ſhould not be ſorry, nay, I ſhould be glad, 
| if at the ſame time it ſerved for a Conſtruing- 
| Book to a School- Boy. But ſtill whenever it hap- 
| pens (as it very often does, and muſt) that a cloſe 
| Verſion, and a graceful Expreſſion are inconſiſtent ; 

the laſt is always to be preferred. A Jeſs /iteral 

Tranſlation is' very frequently beautiſul ; but no- 

thing can juſtify an ill Verſe, In this Caſe, one 
departs from the Original by adhering to it ; and 
— ſuch an Author as Virgil might juſtly ſay of his 
wt | bad Tranſlator, what Martial ſays of his bad 
bY } Neighbour ; * 


) 
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1 Nemo tam prope, tam proculque nobis. 


Beauty, but of the real Senſe of the Original; and 
ſo, in the Main, be more like it; if it were a leſs 


faithful Interpretation of Words and Expreſſions. 
| Here 


| | For the Verſion would retain more not only of the 
| . 
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Here therefore we can no longer purſue the 
Compariſon between Painting and Tranſlating : 
When true Beauty is to be imitated, the Features 
cannot be too exactly traced in the One, to make a 
handſome Likeneſs; but Words may be too exact- 
ly rendered in the Other. Upon This Head I can- 
not avoid tranſcribing a Paſſage from Dr. Felton's 
ingenious and judicious Diſſertation upon Reading 
the Claſſicks addreſſed to the Lord Marquis of 
Granby, © When therefore (* ſays he) you meet 
with any Expreflions which will not be rende- 
red without this Diſadvantage, the Thing to be 
regarded is the Beauty and Elegance of the Ori- 
“ ginal ; and your Lordſhip, without minding any 
thing but the Senſe of the Author, is to conſi- 
„ der how that Paſſage would be beft expreſſed in 
„ Engliſh, if you were not tied up to the Wards 
of the Original: And you may depend upon it, 
© that if you can find a Way of exprefling the 
«© ſame Senſe as beautifully in Engl; ; you have 
© hit the true Tranſlation, tho* you cannot con- 
*© ſtrue the Words backwards and forwards into 
e one another: For then you certainly have tranſ- 
© lated, as the Author, where he an Engli/bman, 
© would have wrote.” And ſince I have cited 
thus much from that Treatiſe; I will borrow a 
little more from it upon the Nature, and Difficul- 
ty, of Tranſlations in general: Becauſe it entirely 
expreſſes my Sentiments, in far better Words than 
I am able to make uſe of. + *Tis no exceeding 
Labour for every great Genius to exert, and ma- 
“nage, and maſter his own Spirit: But ' tis almoſt 
an inſuperable Taſk to compaſs, to equal, to 
* command the Spirit of another Man. Yet this 
*© is what every Tranſlator taketh upon himſelf to 
8 d0 3 
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5 do; and muſt do, if he deſerves the Name. He 
*© muſt put himſelf into the Place of his Authors, 
“ not only be Maſter of their Manner as to their 


Style, their Periods, Turn, and Cadence of their 


«© Writings ; but he muſt bring himſelf to their 
«© Habit, and Way of Thinking, and have, if poſ- 


4e ſible, the fame Train of Notions in his Head, 
Which gave Birth to Thoſe they have ſelected, 


© and placed in their Works.“ For the Reſt, I 
refer my Reader to the Diſſertation it ſelf; of 


which I would fay that it is a moſt curious and 


delicate Piece of Wit, and Criticiſm, and polite 
Learning ; did I not fear that (for a Reaſon which 
I will not mention) it would look like Vanity in 


Me to do common Juſtice to its Author, At the 
ſame Time I muſt acknowledge that the Doctor 
_ repreſents a Tranſlation of Virgil after Mr, Dry- 
den's as a deſperate Undertaking : Which would 


be no ſmall Mortification to me ; were not Mine 
of a different Nature from His : Of which more 


in it's proper Place. 


Endeavouring to reſemble Virgil as much as poſ- 
ſible, I have imitated him in his Breaks. For tho” 
I am fatisfied he never intended to leave T'hoſe 
Verſes unfiniſhed, and therefore he is in That Par- 
ticular abſurdly mimicked by ſome Moderns in 
their Original Writings ; yet unfiniſhed they are : 
And This Imitation is not (with Mr. Dryden's 
Leave) like the AﬀeRation of Alexander's Cour- 
<< tiers, who held their Necks awry, becauſe He 


* could not help it.” For beſides that a wry Neck 


is one thing, and a Scar is another; Apelles in a 
Picture ought to have imitated his Maſter's Imper- 
fection, if he intended to draw an exact Likeneſs, 
though his Courtiers were ridiculous Flatterers for 


doing the ſame in their Ge/ftures, 
| | A Work 
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A Work of This Nature is to be regarded in 


Two different Views; both as a Poem, and as a 


Tranſtated Poem. In the one, all Perſons of good 
Senſe, and a true Taſte of Poetry, are Judges of 


it ; tho' they are ſkilled in no Language, but their 
Own. In the other, Thoſe only are fo ; who be- 
ſides the Qualification juſt mentioned, are fami- 
liarly acquainted with the Original, And it may 
well admit of a Queſtion, to which of Theſe Spe- 
cies of Readers a good Tranſlation is the more 


| agreeable Entertainment, The Unlearned are 


affected like Thoſe, who ſee the Picture of One 
whoſe Character they admire, but whoſe Perſon 
they never ſaw : The Learned, like Thoſe who fee 
the Picture of One whom they love, and admire ; 
and with whom they are intimately acquainted, 
The Reaſon of the firſt Pleaſure is clear ; but That of 
the laſt requires a little more Conſideration, It may 
all, be reſolved into the Love of Imitation, Com- 
pariſon, and Variety; which ariſes from the Im- 
perfection of human Happineſs ; for a Reaſon which 
I have aſſigned in another Treatiſe *, Delightful 
therefore it is to compare the Verſion with the Ori- 
ginal : Through the whole Courſe of which Com- 
pariſon, we diſcover many retired Beauties in the 
Author himſelf, which we never before obſerved. 
Delightful it muſt be to have the ſame Ideas ſtar- 
ted in our Minds, different ways; and the more 
agreeable Thoſe Ideas are in themſelves, the more 
agreeable is This Variety. Therefore, the better 
we underſtand a Poet, the more we love and ad- 


mire him, the more Pleaſure we conceive in rea- 


ding him well tranſlated : As we moſt delight to 
ſee the Pictures of Thoſe whom we beſt love, and 
to ſee the Perſons themſelves in Variety of Dreſſes. 
Upon 
* Pral, Poet, Vol. I. Præl. 2. 
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Upon which Account, I will be bold to affirm; 
that he who ſays he values no Tranſlation of this, 
or that Poem, becauſe he underſtands the Original, 
has indeed no true Reliſh, that is, in effect, no 
true underſtanding of either. 
It is indeed no leſs certain on the Reverſe, that 
a Man is as much provoked to ſee an ill Picture 
of his Friends, or Miſtreſs, as he is pleaſed to ſee 
a good one; and it is juſt the fame in Tranfla- 
tions. But it is evident that the bare Underſtand-. 
ing of a Poet, as That Word is commonly uſed, is 3 
not a ſufficient Argument of one's truly underſtand- 
ing him; that is, underſtanding him as a Poet. 
Becauſe what I have juſt now ſaid, concerning the 
Agreeableneſs of a good Tlanſlation, holds as true, 
when it is from our own Language to another, as 
when it is from another to our own, It may be 


preſumed that Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, being in 


Engliſh, is well underſtood, dy ſpeaking, by 
Engliſhmen, But notwithſtanding That, were it 


poflible, as I think it is not, to have all That won- 
derful Poem as well tranſlae'd into Latin, or Greek, 


as ſome Parts of it certainly may be ; with what 
Pleaſure ſhould we read it! And he who would 
not read ſuch a Tranſlation with Pleaſure, will, I 
believe, be allowed by all who have a right Taſte 


of Poetry not truly to underſtand the Original, Be- 
ſides what I have ſaid concerning the Delight ari- 


fing from Imitation, Compariſon, and Variety, 
which reſpects the Relation between the Verſion, 
and the Original; the Tranſlator's Work, even to 
Thoſe who underſtand the Original, is in a great 


Meaſure a New Poem The Thought, and Con- i 


trivance are his Author's ; but his Language, and 
the Turn of his Verſification, and Expreſſions, are 
his own, What 1 have offered upon This Subject 
relates 


io. the . Izx1 


relates to Tranſlations in general : Of my own in ; 
particular I have nothing to ſay, but what T have 


ſaid before; which is to ſubmit it to the Judgment 


of Others. : 

In Purſuance of my Defign of endeavouring to 
be as like Virgil as poſſible; I have choſen Blank 
Verſe, rather than Rhime. For beſides that the 
Fetters of Rhime often cramp the Expreſſion, and 
ſpoil the Verſe, and fo you can both tranſlate 
more cloſely, and alſo more fully expreſs the Spi- 
rit of your Author, without it, than with it; TI 
ſay beſides This, ſuppoſing other Circumſtances 
were equal, Blank Verſe is in it /elf better. It is 
not only more Majeſtick, and Sublime, but more 
Muſical, and Harmonious : It has more Rhime in 
it, according to the ancient, and true Senſe of the 
Word, than Rhime itſelf, as it is now uſed, For, 
in it's original Signification, it conſiſts not in the 
Tinkling of Vowels, and Conſonants; but in the 
metrical Diſpoſition of Words, and Syllables, and 
the proper Cadence of Numbers ; which is more 
agreeable to the Ear, without the Jingling of like 
Endings, than with it. The Reader may ſay, To 
whoſe Ear is it ſo? To Yours perhaps ; but not 
to Mine. And TI grant all this to be Matter of 
Fact, rather than of Reaſon ; and to be determi- 
ned by Votes rather than Arguments. And ac- 


cordingly a great Majority of the beſt Genius's, 


and Judges in Poetry now living, with many of 
whom I have frequently converſed upon This Sub- 
ject, have determined in favour of This way of 
Writing, And among Thoſe who are dead, the 
ſame was the Opinion not only of my Lord NR. 
common, (to omit others,) but of * Mr. Dryden 

Himſelf ; 


__* Verſes before L. Roſcommon's Eſſay, Ard Preface to bis 
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Himſelf ; who was the beſt Rhimer, as well as the 
beſt Poet, of the Age in which he lived. And in- 
deed let but a Man conſult his own Ears. 


— mmm Him the Almighty Pow'r 

Hurl'd headlong, flaming from th' ethereal Sky, 
With hideous Ruin, and Combuſtion, down 

To bottomleſs Perdition ; there to dwell 

In Adamantine Chains, and penal Fire ; 

ho durſt defy th' Omnipotent to Arms. 

Nine times the Space that meaſures Day, and Night 
To mortal Men, he with his horrid Crew 

Lay vangquiſh'd, rowling in the fiery Gulph, 
Confounded, tho immortal 


Who that hears This, can think it wants Rhime 
to recommend it? Or rather does not think it 
ſounds far better without it? I purpoſely produ- 
ced a Citation, beginning and ending in the Mid- 
dle of a Verſe ; becauſe the Privilege of reſting on 
this, or that Fe oot, ſometimes one, and ſometimes 
another, and ſo deverſifying the Pauſes, and Ca- 
HITS dences, is the greateſt Beauty of Blank Verſe, and 
| perfectly agreeable to the Practice of our Maſters, 
I! the Greeks, and Romans, This can be done but 
Il rarely in Rhime: For if it were frequent, the 
Rhime would be, in a Manner, loſt by it: The 
[| End of almoſt every Verſe muft be ſomething of 
4368 a Pauſe ; and it is but ſeldom that a Sentence be- 
518 gins in the Middle. The ſame may be ſaid of pla- 
cdcding the Verb after the Accuſative Caſe ; and the 
of Adjective after the Subſtantive ; both which, eſpe- 
„ _ cially the laſt, are more frequent in Blank Verſe, 
f | f than in Rhime. This Turn of Expreffion likewiſe 


is agreeable to the Practice of the Ancients; and 


even in our own Language adds much to the 
 Gralideur, 
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Grandeur, and Majeſty of the Poem, if it be 
wrought with Care, and Judgment. As does alſo 
the judicious interſperſing (for judicious, and pa- 
ring it muſt be) of antique Words, and of ſuch 
as, being derived from Latin, retain the Air of 
That Language: Both which have a better Effect 
in Blank Verſe, than in Rhime; by reaſon of a 
certain Majeſtick Stiffneſs, which becomes the 
one, more than the other, Milton indeed has 
rather too much of This: And perhaps the 
moſt ingenious Mr. Philips has too much imi- 
tated him in it; as he has certainly well nigh e- 
qualled him in his moſt ſingular Beauties, I ſpeak 
of This Stiffneſs only in ſome particular Paſſages, 
for which it is proper : For Blank Verſe, when it 
pleaſes, can be as ſmooth, as ſoft, and as flowing, 


as Rhime. Now Theſe Advantages alone (were 


there no other) which Blank Verſe has above Rhime, 
would more than compenſate for the Loſs of That 


Pleaſure which comes from the Chiming of Sylla- 


bles ; the Former, by reaſon of Thoſe Advan- 


tages, being, all Things conſidered, even more 


muſical, and harmonious, as well as more noble, 
and ſublime, than the Latter. : 

Upon Varying the Pauſes it is to be obſerved, 
that Two Verſes together ſhould rarely pauſe at 
the fame Foot; for a Reaſon too plain to be men- 
tioned, I ſaid rarely; becauſe there is no Law 
ſo ſtrict in Things of this Nature, but that it is 
ſometimes a Virtue to break it. And tho? it be 
one great Privilege in This fort of Verſe, to make 
a full Period at the Beginning, or in the Middle 


of a Line; yet you may do it too often. Milton, 


I think, does ſo ; who ſometimes gives you thir- 
ty, or forty Verſes together, not one of which con- 
V'0E. h, C cludey 
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cludes with a full Period. But to return to our 


Com par 1 ſon . | 1 
Tho' all This be ratber Matter of Senſe, than 


of Reaſon; yet I appealed to the beſt Genius's, and 1 


Judges in Poetry; becauſe it is a great Miſtake to 
think that all Ears are equally Judges. It may as 
well, nay better, be affirmed that all Perſons have 
equally Ears for Muſick. This Sentiment is not 
280 Organical, and depends not ſolely upon the 

echaniſm of Senſe. The Judgment has a Share 
in it: Or if it has not; there is (which amounts 
to much the ſame) ſo cloſe an Union between the 
Soul and Body of Man, as alſo between the 
Spirit and the Diction, which may be called the 
Soul and Body, of Poetry; that the Poetical Turn 
of any Perſon's Mind affects the very Organs of 
Senſe, Readers of vulgar and mean Taſtes may 
reliſh Rhime beſt; and ſo may ſome even of the 
beſt Taſte ; becauſe they have been habituated to 
it. But the more they accuſtom themſelves to Blank 


Verſe ; the better they will like it : | 


— Si propius ſtes, \ 
Te capiet magis - 


After all, I cannot agree with Thoſe, who entirely 
condemn the Uſe of Rhime even in an Heroic 
Poem; nor can I abſolutely reject That in Spe- 
culation, which Mr. Dryden, and Mr. Pope have 
ennobled by their Practice. I acknowledge too 
that, in ſome particular Views, That Way of Wri- 
ting has the Advantage over This. You may pick WW 
out more Lines, which, ſingly conſidered, loo i 
mean, and low, from a Poem in Blank Verſe, than 


from one in Rhime: ſuppoſing them to —— 


Rebate, 


ic 
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other Reſpects equal. Take the Lines ſingly. by 
themſelves, or in Couplets; and more in Blan 

Verſe ſhall be leſs ſtrong, and ſmooth, than in 
Rhime: But then take a conſiderable Number to- 
gether; and Blank Verſe ſhall have the Advantage 
in both Regards. Little, and ignoble Words, as 
Thus, Now, Then, Him, &c. on the one Hand; 


and long ones, as Elements, Omnipotent, - Majeſty, 


&c. on the other, would in a Poem conſiſting of 
Rhime ſound weak, and languiſhing, at the End 
of a Verſe; becauſe the Rhime draws out the 
Sound of Thoſe Words, and makes them obſer- 


ved, and taken notice of by the Ear: Whereas 


in Blank Verſe they are covered, and concealed, 
by running immediately into the next Line. And 
yet a conſiderable Number of Lines are not, in 
the Main, Proſaic, or Flat; but more Noble, 
than if they were all in Rhime. For Inſtance, the 


following Verſes out of Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Book II. . | | | 


Of Heav'n were falling, and theſe Elements. 
Inſtin with Fire, and Nitre hurry'd hin. — 


taken ſingly, look low, and mean : But pray read 
them in conjunction with others; and then ſee 
what a different Face will be ſet upon them, 


3 Or leſs than if this Frame 
Of Heav'n were fallen, and theſe Elements 
In Mutinie had from her Axle torn | 
The ſtedfaſt Earth. At laſt his 1 Vans 
He ſpreads for flight ; and, in the ſurging Smoke 
Uplifted, ſpurns the Ground=— 
| | Had not by ill chance 
The ſtrong Rebuff of ſome tumultuous Cloud 
: CZ Juſtin? 
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Js inet with Fire, and Nitre, hurry'd bim 
s many Miles aloft. That fury ſtay d; 
nch id 5 in a boggy Syrtis, neither Sca. 
Vor good dry Land : Nigh 3 on he f LY 
Ti net the crude Conſiſtence 


Thus again in the VIth Book, 


Had to ber Center ſhook. What wonder ? he 
Had not the Eternal King onnipotent—— 
And Amited their Might ; the! number'd ſuch 


Theſe Verſes disjointed from their Fellows Ern 
but an indifferent Figure: But read the following 


Paſſage; and I believe you will acknowledge there 
is not one bad Verſe i in it: | 


85 a fry Cope bes 2 

Both Battles maine, with ruinous Aſault, 

And mnextinguiſhable Rage: All Heau'n | 
Reſaunded; and had Earth been then, All Earth 
Had to their Center ſhook. What wonder? when 
Millions of fierce encountring Angels fought 

On either fade; the leaſt of whom could wield 
Deſe Elements, and arm him with the force 

_ Of all their Regions. How much more of pow'r, 
Army *gainft Army, numberleſs, to raiſe . 
Dreadful Combuſtion, warring, and diſturb, 

Tho not deſtroy, their happy native Scat: 

_ Had not th' Eternal King omni potent | 
From bis ftrong Hold of Heau#'n high over-rul 1 
Aud limited their Might; tho number d fuch 

As each divided Legion might have ſeed 
A num'rous Hoft in flrength, — armed hand | 
4 Legion. — 
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In ſhort, a Poem conſiſting of Rhime is like a 
Building in which the Stones are all (or far the 
greateſt part of them) hewn with equal Exadineſs; 
but are all of a Shape, and not ſo well jointed: 
Every one of them, by it ſelf, is better ſquared, 
than /ome in another Building, in which they are 
of different Figures, But tho* in This Latter there 
ſhall be a few, which, taken ſeparately, do not 
look ſo well: yet ſome running into others, and 
all being better adjuſted together; it ſhall not only 


upon the IVhole, but with regard to any conſiderable 


Part, by it felf, be a ftronger, and a more beauti- 
ful Fabrick, than the Former. 12 
But we are told that Blank Verſe is not enough 
diſtinguiſhed from Proſe, The Anſwer muſt be, 
It is according as it is. That of our Englih Tra- 
gedies, I confeſs, is not; tho' very proper for the 


| Purpoſe to which it is apply'd. This indeed is 


what the French rightly call Proſe meſurte, rather 
than Verſe. But much worſe is to be faid of any 
Poem, which is only written in the Shape of Me- 
tre, but has no more of Verſe in it, than of 
Rhime; no Harmony, or Proſody, no true Me- 
trical Cadence; half the Lines concluding with 
double Syllables, as Torment, Greatneſs, and the 
Participles ending in ing. This deſerves not ſo 
much as the Name of Proſe on Horſeback ; Tis 
Proſe upon Crutches ; and of all Proſe the vileſt. 
But if Blank Verſe be laboured, as it ought to be; 
it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from Proſe. We 
have no Feet nor Quantities, like the Ancients ; 
and nothing in our-poor Language will ever ſup- 
ply That Defe&: Rhime is at leaſt as far from 
doing it, as the more Advantageous Variety of 


Cadences in Blank Verſe : Which requires ſo much 
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the more Care, and Art, to work it up into Num- 
bers, and ſupport it from groveling into Proſe. 


Which naturally leads us to obſerve further, that 
many Imperfections, both in Thought, and Ex- 


preſſion, will be overlooked in Rhime, which will 


not be endured in Blank Verſe : So that the ſame a 
may be ſaid of This, which Horace applies to 
Comedy; 


Creditu. Haber 
Sudoris minimum; ſed habet——tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto vente minus. 


I do not ſay, Rhime is, all things 88 more 
eaſy than the other: That Point cannot be well 
determined; becauſe it relates to the particular 
Genius's of particular Perſons, For my own part, 
if I never made one good Verſe, I have made 
many good Rhimes: But ſuppoſing Both to be 
equally eaſy, I ſhould chuſe Blank Verſe, for the 
Reaſons already alledged. h 
| 2 r all which, if ſome Gentlemen are reſolved 
that Blank Perſe ſhall be Proſe ; they have my 
ſree Leave to enjoy their, Saying provided I may 
have Theirs to think they mean nothing by it; 
unleſs they can prove that Rhime is eſſential to 


Metre; conſequently that the Goths, and Monks 


were the firſt Inverters of Verſe ; and that Homer, 
and Virgil, as well as Milton, wrote nothing but 
Proſe. 

Milton indeed has too many of Thoſe looſer and 
weaker Verſes ; as he has ſome Lines which are no 
Verſes at all. Theſe for Inſtance, : 


Burnt after them to the bottomleſs Pit: 
In the Vifions of G; It was a Hill: 


A 
that 


will 


ame 
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are Lines conſiſting of ten Syllables; but they are 
no more Engliſh Verſes, than they are Greek ones, 
Many irregular and redundant Verſes, and more 
of an ill Sound and Cadence, are to be met with 
in his Poem ; ſometimes a conſiderable Number of 


E | them together, Whether This was Negligence in 
= him, or Choice, I know not: Certain it is from 
the main Tenour of his Verſification, than which 


nothing can be more heroically ſonorous, that it 
was not for Want of Ear, Genius, or Judgment, 
What is the true Cadence of an Engliſh Verſe, is 
ſufficiently known to the Ears of every one who has 
a Taſte of Poetry. Sometimes it is not only al- 
lowable, but beautiful, to run into harſh, and un- 
equal Numbers. Mr. Dryden himſelf does it; and 
we may be ſure he knew when he did it, as well 
as we could tell him. In a Work intended for Piea- 


ſure, Variety juſtifies the Breach of almoſt any 


Rule; provided it be done but rarely. Among the 


Ancient Poets, what are many of Thoſe Figures 


(as we call them) both in Proſody, and Syntax, 
but ſo many Ways of making fol Quantity, and 
falſe Grammar, for the ſake of Variety? Falſe I 
mean, ordinarily ſpeaking ; for Variety, and That 
only, makes it elegant. Milton however has too 
much irregular Metre ; But if his over-ruling Ge- 
nius, and Merit, might in Him author:ze it, or at 
leaſt excuſe it; yet nobis non licet eſſe tam dijertis : 


eſpecially when I am tranſlating Virgil, the moſt 


exact, and accurate Verſificator in the World: A 
Character, however, which he would not deſerve, 
for the Reaſon juſt mentioned, were he not in /ome 
Verſes irregular, and inaccurate, I am ſure I have 
truly imitated him in That; I wiſh I may have done 
ſo in any thing elſe, . 

| Cc 4 Two 
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Two Things remain to be taken notice of, equally 
Telating to Rhime, and Blank Verſe, It is a known 
Fault in our Language, that it is too much crouded 
with Monoſyllables: Yet ſome Verſes conſiſting 
wholly of them ſound well enough : However, the 
fewer we have of them, the better it is. I believe 
there are as few of them in this Tranſlation as in 
any Engliſb Poem of an equal Length ; which is all 
T ſhall ſay upon This Article. 1. 

The Other is the Eliſſon of Vowels : Upon which, 
in my Opinion, the Criticks have ran into Ex- 
tremes. on both Sides. Mr. Dryden declares for- 
it as a general Rule which he has obſerved with 2 
out Exception, in his Tranſlation of the Æneis *; 
and is utterly againſt a Vowel gaping after another 
Jor want of a Ceſura, as he 41 himſelf. But 
the Elifion ſeems ſometimes proper, and ſome- 
times not, in the Particle The ; for upon That, and 
the Particle To, the Queſtion chiefly turns; He, 


Ixxx 


and She being but very rarely abbreviated by any 
tolerable Writer: And therefore Mr, Dryden ex- 


preſſes himſelf too much at large, when he ſpeaks 
of Vowels in general. And when this Eliſion is 
proper, and when not, the Ear is a ſufficient Judge. 
The French, we know, always uſe it in their Le, 
and that in Proſe, and common Diſcourſe, as well 
as in Verſe: L'Amour, L' Eternel, L' Invincible, &c. 
As alfo in their Pronouns, me, te, and ſe. In our 
Engliſh Poetry, I think it may be either, Th* Eter- 
nal, Th Almighty ; or The Eternal, The Almighty ; 
but rather the former: It ſhould be always, The 
Army, The Enemy; never Th Army, or Th' Ene-- 
my. And ſo in other Inſtances: Of which the 
Far {which by the way will never endure the * a 
| | | 0 
* Preface to it. 
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of Th' Ear) is always to be Judge, But of theſe 
Things too much. 

The Kind of Verſe therefore, which J have cho- 
ſen, diſtinguiſhes This Tranſlation from Thoſe of 
Others, who have gone before me in This bold 
Undertaking : For I had never heard of Dr. Bra- 
dy's Deſign, till long after This was in a great For- 
wardneſs, And His being not yet executed ; He 
is not to be reckoned among my Predeceſſors: of 
whom I] preſume it is expected that I ſhould now 
give ſome Account, When I ſay my Tranſlation 
is thus diſtinguiſhed from Thoſe of Others, I ſpeak 
of our own Countrymen ; becauſe Hannibal Caro's 
Italian Auneis is in Blank Verſe, ſuch as it is: Not 
but that I think it deſerves a better Character, than 
* Mr, Dryden gives of it. - Few Perſons were 
ever more familiarly acquainted with the Æneis, 
had a truer Guſt, and Reliſh of it's Beauties, or 
enter'd more deeply into the Sentiments, into the 
very Soul, and Spirit of it's Author, than Mon- 
ſieur Segrais. His Preface is altogether admirable z 
and his Tranſlation perhaps almoſt as good as the 
French Language will allow ; which is juſt as fit 
for an Epic Poem, as an ambling Nag is for a 
War-Horſe, It is indeed my Opinion of the French; 
that none write better of Poetry, and few (as to 
AMetre) worſe in it. Their Language is excellent 
for Proſe ; but quite otherwiſe for Verſe, eſpeci- 
ally Heroic, And therefore tho' the Tranſlating of 
Poems into Proſe is a ſtrange, modern Invention 
yet the French Tranſproſers are ſo far in the right; 
becauſe their Language will not bear Verſe. The 
Tranſlation of the Aners into Scotiſh Metre by 
Gawin Douglas Biſhop of Daonkeld, is ſaid to be a 
very extraordinary Work by Thoſe who under- 

"©, 27 ſtand - 
* Preface to bis Virgil. . 
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ſtand it better than T do : There bcing added to it 
a long Lift of great Men, who give him a won- 
derful Character, both as an excellent Poet, and a 
moſt pious Prelate, What Mr. Pope fays of Oil. 
by's Homer, may as well be apply'd to his Virgil, 
that his Poetry is too mean for Criticiſm. Mr. Dry- 


dien tells us, that no Man underſtood Virgil better 


than the Earl of Lauderdale; and I believe few 
did. His Tranſlation is pretty near to the one. 
nal; tho? not fo cloſe, as it's Brevity would mak 
one imagine ; and it ſufficiently appears that he had 
a right Taſte of Poetry in general, and of Virgil's 
In particular. He ſhews a true Spirit ; and in many 
Places is very beautiful, But we ſhould certainly 
have ſeen Virgil far better tranſlated by a Noble 
Hand; had the Earl of Lauderdale been the Earl 


of Roſcommon, or had the Scoti/h Peer followed all 


the Precepts, and been animated with the Genius 


of the Jriſb. 


But the moſt difficult, and invidious Part of 1 


my prefacing Taſk is yet to come. 
have the Confidence to attempt a Tranſlation of 
Virgil, after Mr. Dryden? At leaſt to publiſh it; 
after Mr. Pope has in effect given us his Opinion 
before band, that ſuch a Work muſt be unſucceſſ- 
ful to any Undertaker (much more to ſo mean a 


one, as I am) by declaring that He would never 


undertake it Zimſelf ? I do not ſay he makes That 
Inference; but if his Moadeſiy would not ſuffer 
him to do it, his Merit muſt oblige others to do 
it for him. I fo far agree with That moſt inge- 
nious and judicious Gentleman, (for whoſe Per- 
fon and Writings I have the greateſt Honour) 
that Mr. Dryden's is, in many Parts, a noble, and 
ſpirited Tranſlation ; and yet T cannot, upon the 
Whole, think it a good one; at leaſt, for Mr, 

| | | | Dr den. 
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Dryden. Not but that I think his Performance is 
for his Reputation, conſidering the little time he 
allowed: himſelf for ſo mighty a Work; having 
tranſlated not the Æneis only, but all Virgil's Po- 
ems in the Compaſs of three Years. No-body 
can have a truer Reſpect for That great Man, 
than I have; or be more ready to defend him a- 
gainſt his unreaſonable Accuſers; who, as Mr. Pope 
juſtly obſerves, envy, and calumniate him. But I 
hope I ſhall not be thought guilty of either (I am 
ſure they are the Things of the World which I 
abhor) if I preſume te ſay that his Writings have 
their dark, as well as their bright Side; and that 
what was ſaid of Somebody elſe may be as well ap- 
plied to Him: Ub; bene, nemo melius ; Ubi male, 
nemo pejus. | | 

This may be affirmed of his Works in general; 
but I am now obliged to conſider his Tranſlation 
of the ineis in particular. As he was the great 
Refiner of our Engliſh Poetry; and the beſt Mar- 
ſhaller of Words that our Nation had then, at leaſt, 
produced ; and all, who have followed him, are 
extremely indebted to him, as ſuch : his Verſi- 
fication here, as every where elſe, is generally flow- 
ing, and harmonious ; and Beauties of all kinds are 


ſcattered through the Whole, But then, be- 


ſides his often groſly miſtaking his Author's Senſe; 


as a Tranſlator, he is extremely licentious. What- 


ever he alledges to the contrary in his Preface; 
he makes no Scruple of adding, or retrenching, 
as his Turn is beſt ſerved by either. In many 
Places, where he ſhines moſt as a Poet, he is 
leaſt a Tranſlator ; And where you moſt admire 
Mr, Dryden, you ſee the leaſt of Virgil. Then 
whereas my Lord Roſcommon lays down This juſt 

| | Rule 
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Rule to be obſerved by a Tranſlator with regard to 
his Author, | | | 


Falls, as he falls; and as he riſes, riſe : 


Nothing being more abſurd than for Thoſe two b 
Counter-parts to be like a Pair of Scales, one 


mounting as the other ſinks; Mr. Dryden fre- 


quently acts contrary to This Precept, at leaſt to 
the latter Part of it: Where his Author ſoars, and 
towers in the Air, He often grovels, and flutters 
upon the Ground. Inſtances of all Theſe Kinds 
are numerous. If I produce a few, it is not to 
detract from his Tranſlation, in order to recom- 
mend my own: I deteſt That baſe Principle of 


little, and envious Spirits: And beſides, I am ſen- 


ſible that it would be as fooliſh, as ungenerous : 
For of Mine, the World will, and ought to be 
Judge, whatever I ſay, or think; and it's Judg- 
ment in Theſe Matters is never erroneous, It is 
not therefore that | am acted by the Spirit of ma- 
levolent Criticiſm, or Criticiſm commonly /o called; 
which is nothing but the Art of finding Fault : But 
I do it, partly to ju/tify my Undertaking (tho' of a 
different Kind from His, which is what I chiefly 
inſiſt upon) not to recommend my Performance; 


t partly for the Inſtruction, and Improvement of 


Ay ſelf, and Others; for the ſake of Truth, and 
true Criticiſm ; that is, right, and impartial Judg- 
ment, joined with good Nature, and good Man- 
ners ; prone to excuſe, but not to fal/ify ; and de- 
lighting to dwell upon Beauties, tho* daring to re- 
mark upon Faults, ; 
Were we to make a few ſcattered Strictures 
upon the Firſt Book only; we ſhould obſerve that 
he leaves out a very material Word in the very 
Het Line: And That too happens to be the Word 

4 Firſt : 
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to the MNETIS. Izxxy 
Firſt : As if That ſtood for Nothing, in Virgil's 
Verſe; and as if Fir/t would not have ſtood as 
well as Forc'd in his own. Eſpecially, fince there 
are two Adjectives more of the ſame Significa- 
tion [Expelld, and Exild in the next Verſe but 
one] agreeing with the ſame Subſtantive, all three 
to expreſs the ſingle Epithet Profugus : Which, by 
the way, is Tautology, and utterly unlike Virgil's 
Manner; who never ſays any thing in vain, and 
whoſe chief Beauty is Brevity. In the very next 
two Lines, Italiam, Lavinague Littora are left 
out; tho* neceſſary to the Deſign of the Poem: 
Not to mention his ſtrange Tranſpoſing of /zve 
memorem Funonis ob iram. Ver. 28. Long cited by 
the People of the Sky, is entirely added. As is Ver. 
41. Elefra's Glories, and her injur'd Bed; and 
the two following Lines. The Addition of three 
Verſes together is too much in all Reafon, Ver, 
66. Then as an Eagle gripes the trembling Game, 
is wholly his own. And ſo is Ver. 107, 108. The 
charming Daughters of the Main Around my Per- 
ſon wait, and bear my Train. Ver, 144, 145. 
Whoſe diſmember d Hands yet bear The Dart 
aloft, and clench the pointed Spear. As there is no 
Hint of This in Virgil; ſo J doubt it is not Senſe 
in it ſelf, For how the Hand of a Body, which 
has been dead ſeven Years, can hold a Spear aloft, 
I cannot imagine, Ver. 220. And quenches their 
innate Deſire of Blood, This is not only added; 
but too groſs, and horrid for Virgil's Mean- 
ing in That Place. Ver. 233. After, Two Rows 
of Racks (which by the way, is no Tranſlation 
of geminigue minantur in celum ſcopuli) the next 
Words are totally omitted; Quorum fub vertice 
late Æquora tuta ſilent. Ver. 459. Then on your 
Name ſhall wretched Mortals call, is not included 
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Ixxxvi PREFACE 
in Multa tibi ante aras noſtra cadet hoſtia dextra, 
He is ſpeaking of Him/elf, and his Friends in par- 
ticular z not of wretched Mortals in general; of 
Thankſsiving, not of Prayer, Ver. 886,——You 
ſhall find, If not a coftl; Welcome, yet a hind, is 
no more in Virgil, than it is like his Stile. But 
as for the Flatneſſes, and low projaick Expreſ- 
ſions, which are not a few, and which even the 
Rhime neither covers, nor excuſes ; I will for ſe- 
veral Reaſons forbear to tranſcribe any of them, 
Theſe Errata which I have mentioned in the Firſt 
Book only, (and there are in it many more ſuch, 
which. I have not mentioned) are either in adding 
to, or curtailing, or miſtaking, the Senſe of the O- 
riginal *. | | 

But upon the Article of adding to his Author, 
and altering his Senſe, there is one Fault in Mr, 
Dryden which is not to be pardoned. I mean 
when he does it directly contrary not only to the 
Senſe, but to the Temper and Genius, of his Au- 
thor ; and that too in Thoſe Inſtances which in- 
jure him not only as a good Poet, but as a good 
Man. As Virgil is the moſt chaſte, and modeſt 
of Poets, and has ever the ſtricteſt Regard to De- 
cency ; after the Prayer of Jarbus to Fupiter in the 
Fourth Book, he proceeds thus : | 


Talibus orantem dictis, araſque tenentem 
Audiit omnipetens ; oculoſque ad mania torſit 
Regia, & oblitos fame melioris amantes, 


What 


* I believe all good Judges are of Opinion, that Mr. Dryden's 
Verſion of the Eclogues and Georgicks is infericur to That of the 
LEneis. Far my own part, I think no two great Poets wvere ever of 
a Genius more Contrary t vne enter, than Virgil and Mr, 
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; What could be more well-manner'd, more delicate, 


and truly Virgilian, than the Sweetneſs, and Soft- 
neſs of That remote, inſinuating Expreſſion, b/;- 
tos fame melioris amantes ? For This Piece of a 


XZ Verſe Mr. Dryden gives us Three entire ones; 


which I will not tranſcribe. The two firſt are total- 
ly his own; and to One who is not himſelf inſenſi- 
ble of Shame, Thoſe fulſom Expreſſions muſt be 
very nauſeous. Part of the laſt Verſe indeed is Fir- 
gil's; and it comes in ſtrangely, after the odious 
Stuff that goes before it. If Virgil can be faid to 
be remarkable for any one good Quality more than 
for Modeſty, it is for his awful Reverence to Re- 


| ligion, And yet, as Mr, Dryden repreſents him 


deſcribing Apollo's Preſence at one of his own Feſti- 
vals, he ſpeaks Thus ; Book iv. Ver. 210, 


| Himſelf, on Cynthus walking, ſces below 
- The merry Madneſs of. the facr ed Shaw, 


Virgil fays; He walks on the Top of Cynthus ; 


That's all: The reſt is Mr. Dryden's. And it is 
exactly of a piece with a Paſſage in the Third 
Georgick ; in which, without any ſort of Provo- 


cation, or the leaſt Hint from his Author, He calls 
the Prieft the Holy Butcher, If Mr. Dryden took 


Delight in abuſing Prieſts, and Religion; Virgil 
did not. It is indeed wonderful that a Man of fo 
fine, and elevated a Genius, and at the ſame time 
of ſo good a Judgment, as Mr. Dryden certainly 
was, could ſo much as endure thoſe clumſey Ideas, 
in which he perpetually rejoices; and that to ſuch 
a degree, as to thruſt them into Tranſlations, con- 
trary not only to the Deſign and Meaning, but 
even to the Spirit, and Temper, and moſt diftin- 
guiſhing Character, of his Author, Thus in his 

| Tranſlation 


bexxvin PREFACE 
Tranſlation of the laſt Lines of Homer's Firſt 1l:ad 
he deſcribes the Gods, and Goddeſſes as being 
drunk ; and that in no fewer than three Verſes, 
and in ſome of the coarſeſt Expreſſions that our 
Language will admit of: Whereas the Original 
gives not the leaſt Intimation of any ſuch thing; 
but only fays that they were ſleepy, and went to bed. 
And therefore here again I cannot be of Mr, Pope's 
Opinion, that it is a great Loſs to the Poetical 
World that Mr. Dryden did not live to 4 As the 
Jliad. If we may judge of what the Whole would 
have been, by the Specimen which he has left us; 
T think it was a great Gain to the Poetical World 
that Mr, Dryden's Verſion did not hinder us from 
Mr. Pope's. Which may be faid, without any 
great Compliment to the Latter. 

As to the Inſtances of Mr. Dryden's ſinking 
where his Author moſt remarkably riſes, and be- 
ing flat where his Author is moſt remarkably ele- 
gant ; they are many : But I am almoft tired with 
Quotations ; quite tired with ſuch invidious ones, 
as theſe are ; it being, as I ſaid, much more agree- 
able to my Temper to remark upon Beauties, than 
upon Faults' and Imperfections; efpecially in the 
Works of great Men, who (tho' they may have 
written many things not capable of being defended, 
yet) have written many more, which I can only 
admire, but do not pretend to equal. And That is 
the prefent Caſe. I ſhall therefore mention but 
one Example of This Kind ; and it is the unutte- 
rable Elegancy of "Theſe Lines in the Fourth Book, 
_ deſcribing the Screech- Owl: 5 


Solaque culminibus ferali carmine bubo 
Sæpe queri, & longas in fletum ducere voces. 


How 
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How is This tranflated in the following Verſes ? 


| Ixxxix 


Or rather is it el at all ? 


2 Sith a boding Note 
The ſolitary Screech-Owl ſtrains her Throat; 
And on a Chimney's Top, or Turret's Height, - 
With Songs obſcene diſturbs the Silence of the Night. 


To produce more Inſtances would be needleſs ; 
becauſe one general Remark ſuperſedes them all, 
It is acknowledged by every body that the Firſt 
Six Books in the Original are the beſt, and the 
moſt perfect; but the Laſt Six are ſo in Mr. Dry- 
den's Tranſlation, Not that even in Theſe Vir- 


3 gil properly finks, or flags in his Genius z but only 


he did not live to correct them, as he did the for- 
mer, However, they abound with Beauties in the 
Original; and they have many indeed in the Tran- 
ſlation; more, as I ſaid, than the Firſt Six: 
Which is viſible to any one that reads the Work 
with. Application. 8 5 

I obſerved in the laſt place, that where Mr, Dry- 
den ſhines moſt, we often ſee the leaſt of Virgil. 


To omit many other Inſtances, The Deſcription 


of the Cyclops forging Thunder for Jupiter, and 
Armour for Aneas, is elegant, and noble to the 
laſt degree in the Latin; and it is ſo to a great de- 
gree in the Engliſh. But then is the Engliſb a 
Tranſlation of the Latin ? 5 


Hitler the Father of the Fire by Night _ 
Thr the brown Air precipitates his Flight : 
On their eternal Anvils here he found © 
The Brethren beating, and the Blows go round. 


T he 


—— 


xc P . 


The Lines are good, and truly Poetical. But the 


two firſt are ſet to render 


Huc tune Ignipotens cœlo deſcendit ab alto. N 


There is nothing of cœlo ab alto in the Verſion ; 
nor of by Night, brown Air, or precipitates his 
Flight in the Original, The two laſt are put in 
the room of | | 


Errrum exercebant vaſt; Cyclopes in antro, | 
Bronte/que, Steropeſgue, & nudus membra- Py- 
racmon. . 


Vaſto in Antro in the firſt of Theſe Lines, and the 
laft Line entirely are left out in the "Tranſlation, 


Nor is there any thing of eternal Anvils, or here 


he found, in the Original: And the Brethren beat- | 
ing, and the Blows go round, is but a looſe Ver- 
fion of Ferrum exercebant, Much the ſame may 


de faid of the Paſſage throughout; which will ap- 


pear. to Thoſe who compare the Latin with the 
Engli/b. In the Paſſage throughout, Mr. Dryden 
has the true Spirit of Virgil; but he would have 
bad never the lets of it, if he had more cloſely ad- 
hered to his Words, and Expreffions. + 
Sometimes he is near enough to the Original ; 
And tho' he might have been nearer, he is admira- 
ble, not only as a Poet, but as a Tranſlator, Thus 
in the Second Book ; | 


Pars ingentem formidine turpt | 
Scandunt rurſus equum, & nota conduntur in 
atv. 
And ſome, oppreſi d with more ignoble Fear, 
Remount the hallow Horſe, and pant in ſecret 
there, | a 5 
| And 


to be Æ N EIS. XCl 
And in the Eleventh : 


Petierunt æthera pennis, 


Et ſcopulos lacrimeſis vocibus implent. | 


Hev'ring about our Coaſts they make their Mean, 
And cuff the Cliffs with Pinions not their own. 


In the Twelfth, after the laſt Speech of Futurna 3 


Tantum effata, caput glauco contexit amictu, 
Malta gemens, & ſe fluvio Dea condidit alto. 


She drew a length of Sighs, no more ſhe ſaid, 

But with her azure Mantle wrapp'd her Head; 

Then plung'd into her Stream with deep Deſpair 
And her laſt Sobs came bubbling up in Air, 


Tho” the laſt Line is not expreſſed in the Origi- 
nal, yet it is in ſome meaſure imply'd ; and it is 


in it ſelf ſo exceedingly beautiful, that the whole 


Paſſage can never be too much admir'd. Theſe 
are Excellencies indeed ; This is truly Mr. Dry- 
den. Si fic omnia dixiſſet, tho? he had approached 
no nearer to the Original than "This; my other 
_ Criticiſms upon his Tranſlation had been ſpared, 
And after all, I defire that Mine, being in a dif- 
ferent fort of Verſe, may be conſidered as an Un- 
dertaking of another Kind, rather than as an At- 


tempt to excel His, For tho' I think even That- 


may very well be done; yet I am too ſenſible of 
my own Imperfection, to preſume to ſay it can 
be done by Mz, I have nothing to plead, beſides 
what I have already alledged, in Excuſe of my 
many, and great Faults, in the Execution of This 
bold Deſign ; but that I was drawn into it, 1 
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'XCU PREFACE, &c. 
by any Opinion of my Abilities to perform it, but 


by the inexpreſſible Paſſion which I have always had 


for This incomparable Poet. With a View to 


whom, I will here inſert a noble Stroke out of my 
Lord Roſcommon's excellent Eſſay on Tranſlated 
Perſe : Which ſeems-proper to ſtand in This Place, 
both as a Concluſion of my Preface, and asa Kind 


of Poetical Invocation to my Work: 


Hail mighty MARO | May That ſacred Name 
Kindle my Breaft with Thy celeſtial Flame; 
Sublime Ideas, and apt Words infuſe : 
The Muſe inſtruc my Voice, and T HOU inſpire 
the e. | | > SI 


, r 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following, being an Extract from a 
Letter ſent by the ingenious, learned, and 
judicious Dr. Felton, Principal of Edmund- 
Hall in Oxford, upon the Publication of the laſt 
Edition, ſhould have been now printed (as it was 
intended to have been) at the end of the Preface 
to the Eclogues, and Georgicks, But as it was by 
Miſtake omitted in its place, and is too curious to 
be ſuppreſſed ; We have thought proper, and pre- 
ſumed, tho* without his Leave, or Knowledge, to 
inſert it gere. 

The Doctor, after ſome kind Expreflions which 
the Tranſlator cannot with Modeſty tranſcribe, pro- 
ceeds thus | 
elt is a falſe Notion: that Blank Verſe muſt be 
always ſounding, and, high, If ſo; it muſt be 
* uſed only in the Pompaus, and Sublime Tho' 
„% the true Sublime conlifteth in a Nobleneſs of 
Sentiments, ambitious of no Decorations, but 
it's own Greatneſs, in a clean Simplicity of Ex- 
preflion, The Pompous, which is proper to 
great Deſcriptions, is too much miſtaken for the 
* Sublime ; tho' doubtleſs there is true Sublimity 
* in Diction, as well as Thought, upon proper Sub- 
< jeas, and Occafions. I take it, that Rhime, 
for the moſt part, debaſes the true Sublimity in 
great Subjects, and vitiates the Juſtneſs, and 
Purity of Thought almoſt in any. Tho mow 

| a. 


* 


xciv ADVERTISEMENT. 


&. of the Eclogues [and many Parts of the Geor- 
& gicts] will not admit the Majeſty of Milton's 
Numbers; {And no more will ſome Parts of the 


« #neid, and of the Paradiſe loſt itfelf:] Vet! 


© can't ſee why, in compariſon of the Æneid, they 
© ſhould run worſe in Blank Verſe, than they do in 
« Hexameters, There can be no Reaſon aſſigned; 
< but a fal/e Delicacy, and a bad Taſte : And the 
© Pleaſure, and Judgment of ſuch Readers lie more 
in their Ears, than in their Under/tanding.” 
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VIRGIL: 
[= CLOGUES. 


PASTORAL the Finer, 


run 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


HAT 7; rgil here introduces himſelf 
under the Perſon of Tityrus; and that 

he wrote This Paſtoral upon the Re- 
covery of his Lands near Mantua, 
granted back to him by OZavius Cæ- 
far, after * had been taken from him, in con- 
ſequence of che Battle at Philippi, is pretty well 
agreed on all hands; and we need not enlarge up- 
on it. The great Queſtion is, Whether thoſe 
fctitious Names, Amaryllis, and Galatea, are to be 
taken /:terally, for two ſucceſſive Miſtreſſes of Ti- 
{yrus.;, or allegorically, the one for the City of 
Rame, the other for that of Mantua? I entirely 
* with Ruæus in the former Opinion: The 

* 0 r. * B Allegory P 
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2 InTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Allzgory is indefenſible for ſeveral Reaſons by him 
alledg'd. Thoſe urged for it are trifling, and merely | 
conjeftural at beſt : But thoſe againſt it are un- 
anſwerable. The Poet twice in this Eclogue calls 
Rome by its own Name: And tho' he does not 
directly name Mantua; yet he twice reſers to it, 
and calls it a City. Ver. 20. Huic notre ſimi- 
lem [Urbi, ſcilicet.] as appears from the Verſe | 
preceding. And Ver. 35.—ingratæ premeretur ca- 
ſexs urbi. But now to confound the Allegory with 
the literal Senſe, is incongruous and ridiculous ; | 
and contrary to the Practice of all judicious Wri- 
ters, Then upon Suppoſition of ſuch an Allegory, 
That at Ver. 37. Mirabar guid mœſta deos, Amarylli, 
vocares, will be no Senſe at all; as Ruæus plainly ® 
ſhews. [See him upon the Place. ] Thoſe wo 
contend for the Allegory are fo hard preſs'd by 
theſe Inconſiſtencies; that in this Verſe ſome of 
them are forced to change Amarylli into Galatea, | 
contrary to the Faith of all Copys: which is a Li- 


cence not to be endured. But it is very good, and i 


excellent Senſe, the other way : As it will appear 


to any one, who attentively conſiders the Cohe- 


rence of the whole Dialogue. Thoſe Names there- ? 
fore are to be taken literally, as beautifully ſpecify- 
ing the Circumſtance of Time; and adding a Poe- | 
tical Grace to the Narration, by the Intermixture | 


of Love Affairs with it. PosTQUAM nos Amarylli: 


habet, &c, DUM me Galatea tenebat, cc. 
But I am much deceived ; if That (tho* ſome- 


thing) be the only, or even the chief Thing in- 


tended. I apprehend him to inſinuate, that his old | 


_ Miftreſs Galatea was of PBrutus's Party; and his 


new one Amaryllis of Otavius's. So that by chang- 
ing Miſtreſſes he hints at his changing Parties; and, 
. 


Pas r. 1. VIRGIL's ECLOGUES. 3 


in conſequence of it, leaving Mantua, and going 
to Rome, Let the Reader conſider the following 
Verſes, in which he gives the Reaſon of that Con- 


duct. Ver. 32, &c, 


Namgue (fatebor enim) dum me Galatea tenebat; 
Nec ſpes libertatis erat, nec cura peculi, &c. 
10 ————— -Ere redibat. 


And afterwards; Ver, 41, Sc. Quid facerem? &c. 
to ſubmittite tauros. Nor does this reflect upon 
his Honour : For what had a private Perſon to do in 
that Caſe, but ſubmit to the Conqueror ? Eſpeci- 
ally ſince it was plain that the Commonwealth was 
deſtroy'd, and the Liberty of Rome loſt ; and the 
only Queſtion was, which Tyrant was moſt tolera- 
ble? One of his Miſtreſſes therefore would have had 


him continue his Attachment to Brutus's Party, 


though he himſelf was dead; the other perſuaded 
him to do as he did. This, I think, will clear the 


whole Matter; though no Commentator takes 


notice of it. See more at Note on Ver. 44. 


Hmm * * 8 
_ 


MEeLiBotrus, TiTYRUS. 


. 


MELIBZOEVUsũS. 
E NEAT H the Covert of the ſpreading Beec 
Thou, Tityrus, repos'd, art warbling o'er, 
Upon a flender Reed, thy Silvan Lays : 
We leave our Country, and ſweet native Fields; 
We fly our Country: Careleſs in the Shade, 
Thou teacheſt, Tityrus, the ſounding Groves 
To echoe beauteous Amary/lis Name. | 
B 2 TiTYRUs. 


Wt 


„IR OIL ECLOGUES, 


T1 ITYRUS, 
0 Melibezus, "Twas a God to Us 
Indulg'd this Freedom : For to Me a God 


He Hall be ever: From my Folds full of 


10 


A tender Lamb his Altar ſhall imbrue : 

He gave my Heifers, as thou ſeeſt, to roam; 
And Me permitted on my rural Cane 

'To ſport at Pleaſure, and enjoy my Muſe. 


MELIBOEUsðS. 


Nay, Tis not that I envy, but admire; 


15 


O'er all the Fields ſuch wild Confuſion reigns. 
Lo! I far hence my Goats, juſt fainting, drive ; 
And This, dear 7:tyrus, I ſcarce with pain 

Can drag along. For here, alas ! ev'n now 


Among thick Hazle-Shrubs, ſhe caſt her Twins, 


20 


And left the Hope of all my Herd expos'd 

On a bare Rock. To me this dire Miſhap 

(For Now I recollect, though thoughtleſs Then) 
Oaks ſtruck from Heav'n by Lightning oft foretold ; 
And oft ill-boding from a hollow Holm 25 
The Raven croak'd. But who ſhould be That God 


You mention'd, give me, Tichrus, to know. 


TiTYRUs, 


NOTES. 


Ver. 8. A Cod.] Meaning 
Ofavius, This Flattery may 
ſeem ſtrange to Us: But we 
know the Manner of the antient 
Heathen, 

Ver. 17. Far hence.] Prote- 
:7s ; not Protinùs, as ſome read 
it. Porr> tenus ; longe a fini- 
| tes. Ruans, and others render 
at by pre me, before me. 


In |. 


the ſame Verſe ; banc ¶ ſuband. 
Capellam. ] wix, "Tityre, duco. 
Ver. 23. Though thoughtleſ 
then, ] Here is an Elli in the 
Original. As if it had been 
ſaid, I remember I was warn- 
cc ed by Prognofticks ;** [and 
might haye underſtood chem, 


fs mens non læ va fuiſſet. 


- 


" 
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„„ e 
The City, ſo renown'd, which Rome they call, 
I, Melibœus, ignorant ſuppos'd 


Like This of Ours, whither we Shepherd-Swains 
(As Cuſtom is) our Lambs to Market drive. 


So Whelps to Dogs, fo Kiddlings to their Dams 
F liken'd ; ſo great Things compar'd with ſmall. 
But That above all other Citys tow'rs, - 


As the tall Cypreſs o'er the Under-Grove, 


35 


ME LIBOEUS. 
And what the Cauſe which drew thee Hence to Rome? 


Ver, 28. The City ſo rencwwn'd, 
rohich Rome they call, c.] 
This may ſeem an odd Anſwer 
to the Queſtion, Sed tamen ille 
Deus qui fit, &, But Inter- 
preters rightly account for it by 
the Simplicity, and Loguacity of 
Ruyſticks 3 who are apt to wind 
about with long Circumſtances, 
and Preambles, before they 
come to the Purpoſe, Tityrus 
is going to ſay, that he ſaw 
This God'at Rome ; as at Ver, 
43. Orig. Hic illum vidi juve- 
nem, & c. And ſo, before he does 


it, gives this Account of Rome 


itſelf, But then the Poet makes 
a moſt elegant Uſe of This pre- 
tended Simplicity (which in Him 
is the greateſt Art) by inſerting 
what we read bBetaueen Thoſe 
Paſſages 3 which is full to bis 
Purpoſe, and the main Deſign 
of his Paſtoral, 

Ver. 31. To market drive.] 


The Word depellere, indeed, 


when apply'd to Lambs, &c. 


Wer. 32. 


TiTYRUs. 


' ſometimes fignifies depellere 2 
| matribus : to wean them. As 
Ecl. vii. 15. And That Senſe 
may be imply d here; but the 
Word gu, referring to the Toon, 
ſhews that it cannot be direcsiy 
meant. What I have rendered 
muſt be the ſtrict and proper 
Signification. | 
So Whelps to Dogs, 
c.] Sic canibus catulos —— 
to viburna cupreſſi. Perhaps 
This Paſſage is not fo eaſy, as 
curſory Readers may imagine, 
Serwvius certainly gives the true 
Account of it, © I knew that 
« Whelps and Kids are like 
cc their Dams in Kind, tho' not 
ce in Brigneſs: And I had the 
«© ſame Thoughts of Rome, in 
© reſpe&t of Mantua, and other 
Cities, But I was miſtaken, 
It is of another Species; or 
a Species by itſelf: It differs 
from them in Kind, as well 
* as in Bulk; as a Cypreſs does 


« from a Sbrub. 
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6 PFRGTILs ECLOGUES. 


TiTYRUSs. 


Freedom 25 Which came, tho' late; when now in Years. 


Advanc'd, and ſlow, my griefled Chin I-thav'd ;- 


Vet come it did, tho' after long Delay: 
| Fer fince from Galatea I transferr d. 40 


My 
Ver. 37, 38. When nw in Years, &r.] In the Original: 


Libertas ; quee ſera tamen reſpexit inertem, 
Candidier poſtquam tondenti barba cadebat : 
Reſpexit tamen, & longo paſ tempore venit. 


Here is an Ellipiis of [/rcet ] in | If This Deſcription be doubtfut; 
the firſt Verſe, Sera licet re- | that Word 3 is plain: and 


exit tamen. Had I Authority, | conſequently the latter ought to 


1 would read /:cet inftead of ta- | interpret the former. Beſides, 
men. Then the Senſe would be Jin the Deſcription itſelf, what 
full; and reſpexit tamen would | mean the Words ſera, inertem, 
come better than it does, in the [and ngo poſt tempore? Are they 
next Line but one. applicable to a young Man ? The | 
But there is a far greater | true Solution tlrerefore muſt be; 
Difficulty in This Paſſage. Vir- that Virgil, the? young, makes 
gil feems to be repreſented as an | Him by whom he is pecſonated, 
eld Man; whereas he wrote [an old Man, by way of Blind: 
This Eclogue in the 2gth Year | He was not bound to deſcribe 
of his Age, To avoid This; | himſeif exa&/y, and in all Cir- 
Servias applys canditlior to liber- | cumſtuncen. That would have 
tas, interpreting it 4e or | been tos plain; and therefore he 
nti barba | eſs elegant. To which it is ad- 

cadebat underſtands his Having a þded by Some, that fince he de- 
Beard, or being come to the Age [ſcribes himſelf as a Freedman, 
of Manhood, Another takes ſit was proper for him to aſſume 
candidior barba for prima lanugo. | the old Man: Becauſe Servants 
But if (as according to Theſe were not uſually ſet at Liberty 
Accounts) Manhood, or Youth be | till they were. advanced in 
here deſcribed ; what ſhall we | Years, - 1 
do with Fertunate Senex, twice | Ver. 40. — From Galatea I 7 
afterwards apply'd to Tityrus ? "transferr'd, &c.] The Original: 


2 


Peſguam nos Amaryllis habet, Galatea religuit. 


In baber, the Preter-Tenſe is | of the Preſent, Pofquam [ha- 
imply'd with a Centinvation | buit, ut nunc] baber, 1 * 
NU = 


> 4 


& 


49 


Pas. 1. L IRGILVS ECLOGUES. 7 
My Love to Amaryllis. For (to Thee 


I will confeſs) while Galatea reign'd ; 
No Hope of Freedom, or of Gain I ſaw : 
Tho! many a Victim iſſued from my Folds, 


ſay that nos Galatea religuit is a 
ſoft Expreſſion, an Eupbemiſ- 
mus, as they call it, for nos re- 
liquimus Galateam, And it may 
be ſo; tho' I think tis no 
great matter, 

Ver. 43. No Hope of —— 
Gain I ſaw.) Orig. Nec 
cura peculi, Either He deſpair- 
ed of it, and ſo took no Care: Or 
the Diſtractions were ſuch, that 
he could not apply ſuch Care or 
Management as his Buſineſs re- 
quir'd. 


And 


Ver. 44. Tho) many a Victim; 
Sc.] i. e. Step to be ſold in 
order to be ſacrificed 5 or to be. 
come Victims. Species pro Ge- 
nere. For any Sheep are here 
intended. 

J have ſaid above, that in 


Thoſe Verſes, Namgue, fatebor 


enim, &c, to cura peculi, &c. thre 
Poet gives a Reaſon for his 
leaving Brutus, and going over 
to-OfFavius, Againſt This Ac- 
count the following Verſes may 
perhaps be objected, 


Quanms multa meis exiret Vitima Septis, 


Pinguis & ingratæ premeretur caſeus ur; 
Non unquam gravis are domum mibi dextra redibat. 


For how could He continue a 
Farmer, when he had [ft his 
Farm It being agreed on all 
hands, that *'till he had loſt it, 
he did not apply himſelf to 
That Conqueror; nor had any 
Thoughts of ſo doing. Accord- 
ing to my Account then (it 
may be ſaid) he made con 
and kept a Flock of Sheep, be- 
tabeen the Time of his leſing, 
and recovering his Land; i. e. 
when he had no Land at all. 


But (as I have before hinted) | 


it is not his Deſign to relate 
Matter of Fa Hiſtorically ; 
(that would have been too plain, 
and conſequently dull : ) but 
Boetically to inſinuate the 


a 


Change of his Condition in ge- 
neral : So he throws in ſuch. 


Circumſtances as Theſe, on pur- 
poſe to di wiſe, and embeliſb 
the Truth. 

much as mention the Loſs, and 
Recovery of his Eftate: Though 
That is the very Subject of his 
Paſtoral. He likewiſe repre- 
ſents himſelf. as. an old Man; 
and as having been a Slave; 
though there is no Reality in 
Either. 


gainſt the Account which I 


have given. Mirabar quid mæſta 


to 


Deos, Amarylli, vocares 
arbuſia vocabant. He might 


„„ 


e does not ſo 


With as little Reaſon can 
the next Lines be objected a- 
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8 ' YJTRGTPs ECLOGUES. 

And for th'ungrateful Town fat Cheeſe was preſs'd; 
Still Caſhleſs, and Light-handed J return'd. 46 
MEeLliBoevus. 

I marvel'd, Amaryllis, at the Cauſe, | 

Why Thou, ſo piteous, didſt invoke the Gods; 

For whom thy Apples on their Branches hung. 

Twas Tityrus was abſent from our Fields; 1 


Tityrus, of Thy Abſence ev'n Theſe Pines, 


[ plain'd. 


Ev'n Theſe clear Brooks, and ev'n Theſe Woods com- 
irt. | 


What ſhould I do? No other Way I found 


To break from Servitude ; 


nor heard elſewhere | 


Of any Gods ſo preſent to my Aid. 1 + - 
There, Melibæus, That ſweet Youth I ſaw, | 
To whom twelve Days, each Year, my Altars ſmoke. 
There to my Suit this Anſwer firſt he gave ; 

Swains, F eed, as erſt, your Heifers, yoke your Steers. 


to to Rome, not only with the 


Kr:owwledge, but by the Advice 
and Perſuaſion of Amarylhs ; 
and yet ſhe be greatly afflicted 


MEL1BOEUS. 


during his Abſence from Marn- 
tua, where ſhe was; and im- 
patiently long for his Return, 


Nay, That Verſe, 


Cui pendere ſud patereris in arbore poma, 


plainly ſhews, that, notwith- 
ſtanding his leaving her, the 
paſſionately ov d him : And fo 
it might be by her own Advice 
that he was abſent from her. 
Nor does Tityrus s Reply, Quid 
acerem, &c. in the leaſt contra- 
dict This. He might very well 


ſtrue it; but Parcels of Ground 
where Trees grow. Arboreta ; 
Lou arboribus conſita: Groves, 
of Orchards Vocabant : Call'd 
pon him to return. The Poeti- 
cal Elegancy of applying Theſe 
Ideas both to Brutes, and inani- 
mate Things, is well known. 


give a Reaſon for doinga Thing; | Ver. 56. There. ] Hic for illic. 
thongh he did it by the Perſua- | Theſe Changes are uſual even 
fon of Another, convincing| in common Diſcourſe. 

him, and ſatisfying his own | Ver. 59. Searing, &c.] The 


Judgment. 
Ver. 52. Theſe Woods. ] Ar- 
** Not 1, as ſome con- 


Word Pxer; here is no Contra- 


1 to the ſuppos'd old _ 


Pas T. 1. VIROCILVSs ECLOGUES. » 


MELIOBEUS. 
Happy old Man! Thy Farnz ſhall then remain; 60 


And large enough for thee : 


| tho” all thy Grounds 


With naked Stones are cover'd, and o'ergrown. 
With muddy Ruſhes in a marſhy Soil. 


No unaccuſtom'd Paſturage 


ſhall taint 


Thy pregnant Ewes ; nor from a neighb'ring Flock 65 
Diſeaſes with contagious Touch conſume. | 
Happy old Man, Among the well-known Streams, 
And ſacred Fountains, here the cooling Shade 


of Tityrus. For Puer in Latin, 
like ade in Greek, is us'd to 
ſignify a Servant, of any Age. 
But if This be not an Objection | 
to it; I doubt ſomething elſe is. 
How came Tityrus to ſing of 
his formoſa Amaryllis! (ver. 5.) 
and to talk of changing one 
Miſtreſs for Another, at Thoſe 
Years? All I can ſay, is, he 
might be only in the prima, & 
cruda Senetius; ſuppoſe about 
fifty: As Candidior, the Epithet 
of Barba, in the Paſſage above- 
cited, ſeems to import; the 
Comparative Degree often ſig- 
nifying a low Degree of its Po- 
fitive : [Tending to white, grey- 
;/þ, or griefled : } And his Ama- 
ryllis, though bandſom, might 


be none of the youngeſt. Sure | 


ſome Commentator might have 
ttarted This Objection; and 
endeavour'd to anſwer it. - 
Ibid. Toke your Steers.] Sub- 
mittite Tauros : i. e. jugs, Mit- 
tite ſub jugum. This Interpre- 
tation T rather chuſe : Though 


| Thou 


well refer' d to the Breeding of 


| Thoſe Cattle. See Note on the 


96 Verſe of the Third Georgick. 
Ver. 61. Tho all thy Grounds, 
&c.] This Ruæus thinks can- 
not be meant of YVirgis Land; 
which, he ſays, is deſcrib'd. 
Ecl. ix. as fertile, rather than 
barren, How is it ſo deſcrib'd 
There, I ſee not: He means 
Thoſe Lines Qua fe ſubdu- 
cere colles—— to cacumina 
fagi. This I am ſure of; His 
Interpretation, here, of —quam- 
vis lapis omnia nudus to 
paſcua junco, referring it not to 
Tityrus's Lands, but to Thoſe of 
his Neighbours, is an intolerable 
Strain; and the Senſe is very 
good without it. 3 
Ver. 65. — Pregnant Faves. T 
The Word fata fometimes fig- 
nifies a Female juſt delivered of 
her Young. As ZEneid, viii. 
' 640,——--- Firid: fetam Ma- 
| warts in antro Precubuiſſe lu- 
pam. But it is often ſynoni- 
mous with gravida, and frag- 
nans: And the Word graves 


. ſubmittite may certainly be very | 
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10 VIRGILSNECLOGUEA. 
Thou ſhalt enjoy. The Quick-ſet Sallows here, 
Which always part th* adjoining Fields from Thine, 
Suck'd by Mblæan Bees, that drink its Flow'rs, 71 
Shall oft invite thy Sleep with humming Sound. 
The Woodman there, beneath a lofty Rock, 
Shall ſing to Heav'n : Nor ſhall meanwhile the Doves, 
Thy dear: Delight, nor yet the Turtles ceaſe 75 
To cooe, and from aerial Elms complain. 


TiTYRUs. 
Therefore fwift Stags ſhall ſooner. feed in Air, 


And Tides leave naked Fiſhes on the Beach ; 
Sooner ſhall Parthia and. Germania change 


Their 


joined with fetas ſhews that it | 
is ſo Here. In the ſame Verſe | rum. 
tentabunt for lædent. Thus Ho-] Ver. 69——to 72.] Qi - 
race; Tentatum frigore corpus : | ſet Sallows Here, — Humming 
: Sound.] Orig. 
Muc tibi quæ ſemper vicino ab limite ſepes, 
Hybleis * Ae depaſta ſalicti, K 
Spe leui ſomnum ſuadebit inire ſuſurro. fs 
Hine [ex altera parte, on the one | Ver. 73. The Meod- man.] 
hand] ſepes, que tibi [eſt] ab | Hinc [on the other hand] Fron- 
limite > e. dividit agrum | dater ; moſt properly, s 
tor frondium: But it may very 


and Tully; Tentationes morbo- 


tuum à limite vicini] de 


a- 


flerem ſalicti Ci. e. depaſta quoad, 
vel um florem, &. or ba- 
bens florem depaſtum] or upon 
by Bees, &c. ſæpe ſuadebit ſom- 
num inire, &c. De La Cerda re- 
fers tibi to ſuadebit. And it may 
de fo ; It matters not which : 


Tho' J am rather for the other; | 


as I have render' d it, 


well be extended to ſignify the 
ſame as. Lignator, Arborator : 
One who prunes, ops, or any 
way , takes care of, Vineyards, 
Orchards, Woods, or any Trees 
whatſoever. 8 
Ver. 79. Stoner ball Parthia 
and Germania, Cc. ] Orig. 


4 


Ante, pererratis amborum finibus, exul. 

Aut Ararim Parthus bibet, aut Germania Tigrim, &c. , 
To take pererratis for permu- | Doubtleſs it is. to be underſtood 
85:75, is Rrange:y licentious, | literally 5 and amberum to be 


re ſolv d 


PAS T. 1. VIRGII“'s 
Their Climate, This drink Tigris, Arar That: 


ECLOGUES. 11. 
80 


Than from my Soul his Image be effac'd. 
MELIBOEuSV. 

But we to diſtant Climes muſt baniſh'd go: 

Some to parch'd 4frick's Sands; to Scythia, ſome ; 

To Crete, and turbulent Oaxes' Stream, 3 


And Britain, quite from all the World disjoin'd. 


85 


Shall I then never more, admiring, ſee, 


After long Abſence, and ſome Harveſts paſt, 


—_— 


My Country's Coaſts, my poor Hut built with Turf, 
To Me a Kingdom ?. Shall theſe Lands, ſo well 


Manur'd, by impious Soldiers be poſſeſs'd ? 


90 


Theſe Crops by Aliens ? See, to what Extremes 
Our wretched Natives are reduc'd by Broils 


Inteſtine ! See, for Whom we ſow'd our Fields! 


reſolv'd by dA in Greek, 
and one another's in Engliſh. 
The Parthian wandring over 
the German's Country, and the 
German over the Partbian's. For 
the Geographical Difficulty of 
This Place, ſee the Commenta- 
tors, eſpecially Raæut. I ob- 
ſerve the ſame Method in Theſe 
Notes, as in Thoſe upon the 
LEneis, See Introductory Re- 
marks to AEneid I. ; 
Ver. 86. Never more. ] 
Orig. Eu unguam : For Unquam- 
ne, or Nunguamne; The Senſe, 
tho* ſeemingly contradictory, 
being in effect the ſame. In 
common Diſcourſe, ſhall I ever, 
— ſhall I never, — both imply 
Doubt, and Defire. Therefore 
Ruæus had no need to diſtinguiſh 
fo. nicely upon This Expreſſion, 


Go, 


Ver. 87. Some Har veſts.] The 
common Interpretation is cer- 
tainly the beſt: arifas, by a 
Metonymy of the Adjunct, for 
Har vet; and Thoſe by a Sy- 
necdoche, for Years, Nor 1s 
the Objection of any force, that 
This agrees not with /ongo p 
tempore: Snre ſome Years to a 
baniſh'd Man may ſeem a bn». 
time, I therefore refer nei reg- 
na to——tuguri congeſtum cejſpice 
culmen, net to ariftas : And can 
much leſs come into Germanus's 
Conjecture, (fee it in Rue@ys, 
who agrees with him) which is. 
to my Apprehenſion, ſtrangoly 
abſurd. In the ſame Verſe, Vi- 
dens mirabor ; for widebo cum ad: 


miratione. 


Ver. 89, to 93. Shall Tveſe 
Lands — ſod cur: Field:. 


E a Nala, 
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12 YIRGIDPs ECLOGUES. 
Go, Melibaus ; Graft thy Pear-Trees now ; 


Now range thy Vines in order: Go, my Goats, 


95 


Once happy Cattle, go: Henceforth no more 
Shall I, extended in my moſſy Cave, 

Behold you from a Rock with Buſhes rough 
At diſtance hang; No Carols ſhall I chant ; 


Ten.'ed by Me no more, my Goats, ſhall you 


106 


On Trefoil's Flow'rs, and bitter Sallows browze. 


Yet Here this Night 


TxrxTyRUS. 
with Me thou may'ſt repoſe, 


On verdant Leaves : Ripe Apples here I have, 
Soft Cheſnuts, and of well-preſs'd Cheſe good Store ; 


Novale, or Terra Novalis, 
ſtrictly ſignifies fallozo Land, or 
That which lies untill'd every 
other Vear. But in This Place 
it is put for Land indefinitely. 
Species pro Genere, is a great 
Elegancy in Poetry. Conſeutmus 
implys ſowing Corn, or Planting 
Trees; or rather Both. 

Ver. 94. Go, Melibœus, graft 
y Pear-Tyees, &c.] The Senſe 


is, as if it had been; I nunc, 


Melibee, &C. 
_ *Tis F 
join'd with Indignation: And 
though it be literally refer'd to 


inſere Pyres, 


the Future; yet the Senſe relates 


to the Paff, In Englith one 
would. ſay ; You have grafted, 
&c. to =_ Parpoſe.. For the 
Word nſerere, 
Georg. ii. 63. 
Ver. 103, & 104. On ver- 


dart Leaves Cbeeſe gocd 


Store.] By Fronde ſuper viridi, 


Da L Cerda underſtands ſuper | 


an Jromical Complaint, 


Note on, 


And | 


viridi gramine, But ſure frons 
was never uſed for gramen, 


The Word mitra, as apply'd to 


Poma, may well be interpreted 
matura, as it is by Moſt; in 
oppoſition to the 0 04 and. 
Sourneſs which they have, be- 


fore they are ripe. By preſſi 


copia lactis may be meant ei- 
ther mere Milt, or Curds, oz 
Cheeſe, In the firſt Senſe preſs 
muſt ſtand for expreſſi : In the 
ſecond, for coacti, coagulati; 
In the third, it muſt be taken 
in its uſual and common Signi- 
fication, _, | 

As This Eclogue is attended 
with many and great Difficul- 
ties, (which I hope are now 
pretty well clear'd)-fo it abounds 
in Beauties, The Plan of it is 
wholly New, and Firgil's own. 
And even in.its Thoughts, and 
Expreſſions, little or nothing is 
taken from Theocrituss The 
Diſpofition of the little m_— 

an 
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And now the Village-Tops at diſtance ſmoke, 10g 
And longer Shades from lofty Mountains fall. 


and Action, the happy Condi- | miſerable State of That Coun- 
tion of Tiyrus, and the quite] try in general, by the Calami- 


contrary one of Melibæus, under | ties of Civil War, are very af- 


— 


which Latter is repreſented the | fecting, and delightful, 


Nos putriæ fines, & dulcia linguimus arva, 
Nos patriam fugimus, Tu, Tityre, lentus in umbrd, &c. 
Fortunate ſenex, ergo tua rura manebunt, &c, © 
At nos binc alit fitrentes ibimus Afros, 
Pars Scythiam, & rapidum Crete weniemus Oaxen, 
Et penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos, &c. 

 Impius hæc tam culta valid miles habebit ? 
Barbarus bas ſegetes? En! quo diſcordia cies 


Perduxit miſeros. | 


Moft agreeable is the * | tion throughout; as are the 
Simplicity of the Style and Dic- pretty ſhort Deſcriptions. | 


Hinc alta feb rupe canet frondator ad auras ; 
Nec tamen interea raucæ, tua cura, palumbes, 
Nec gemere aerid ceſſabit turtur ab ulmo. 


\ 
Upon the Whole, we are at | Poet; the Publick Spirit of tli 
2 loſs to determine which we Patriot; or the Gratitude of the 
ſhould moſt admire 3 the Ele- | fincere honeſt Man. ; 


* py 


Fancy and Judgment of the 5 


9 * 20 N * 


VS * VS 7 VI ; » 2 : V3: ADAM 


PASTORAL the StconDp. 
8 Co RVYDON. | 
T is plain Virgil was thoroughly ſenſible of the 
mighty Power, and vaſt Extent, of That Ty- 
ranical Paſſion, Love; ſince, befides the whole 


Fourth Book of his Æneis, and part of the Firſt, 
as alſo a Noble Digreſfion in his Third 9 


14 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


He has given us Three of his Ten Eclogues upon 
the ſame Subject; the Eighth, the Tenth, and this 
Second. Which includes the various Turns and Tra- 
verſes of this Paſſion in the compaſs of a few Lines, 
expreſs' d with wonderful Force and Elegancy. To 
produce the ſevera Inſtances, would be to tranſcribe 
the whole Paſtoral. I ſhall in my Notes remark 
upon ſome of them. As for the Poet's being thus 
enamour'd with one of his own Sex, we have no 
reaſon to accuſe him, upon this Account of that 
deteſtable and unnatural Vice, which cannot be 
nam'd or thought of without Horror. See Mr. Dry. 
den's Life of Virgil; and Mr. Barnes's Life of Ana- 
creon, §. XIX, Cc. It is true, ſome of the Hea- 
then, who were given up to vile Affectiont, were 
guilty of that Abomination; and perhaps it was 
not even ſo /caxdalous and infamous among them, 
as it ought to have been. But it is not to be con- 
ceiv'd, that ſo grave, chaſte, and religious a Mriter, 
as/7rgil, ſhould be tainted with. it; or, if he were, 
that ſo wiſe and prudent a Man ſhould publickly 
have own'd it. Moſt certainly therefore he neither 
meant ſo Himſelf, nor was ſo under/tood by Others, 
here is no Hint of that horrid Appetite, nor one 
immodeſ: Expreſſion in the whole Poem: Which 
means no more than either the Platonic Love of 
the Beauties both of Body and Mind, or Zxceſs of 
Friendſhip, or rather. Rath, Experience gives us 
many Inſtances of Perſons of the ſame Sex, eſpe- | 
cially in Childhood and-Youthy--one- of- whom-i | 
lov'd by the other, or both by each other, to an 
Extremity of Fondneſs, and almoſt Notage ; with- | 
out H the leaſt Idea, or giving the leaſt Suſpi- 
cron what is here objected. That the. ſame was 
charged upon the excellent, and almoſt divine. So- 
crates, becauſe he delighted to converſe with _ 

| | . tiful. 


Expreſſion well. Known. 


Pas T. 2. VIRGIL's ECLOGUES. ms 


tiful young Men.; and what he anſwer'd to it, is 
well known, I dare ſay, no Perſon, unleſs mon- 
ſtrouſly debauch'd before- hand, and ſo being a. 
Tempter to himſelf, (which he may be in — * | 
not only innocent, but ſacred Things) had ever an 
ill Thought ſuggeſted to him, by the reading of this 
Eclogue. e 


PP Fi 


— 


H E Shepherd Corydon, with hopeleſs Fires, 


For fair Alexis burn'd, his Lord's Delight: ) 


Tho? hopeleſs, yet among the ſhady Tops 

Of the thick Beeches day by day he came; 
There in Theſe undigeſted Strains, to ſooth, BY 
Unknowing what he ſought, his fond Deſpair, 


To 


Ver. 1. With bopeleſs Fires. ]] Thoſe two elegant comprehen- 
Orig. Nec quid \ſoerare babe | five Word, Studio inani. Theſe 
Set; i. e. nec babebat ullam ſpem, Fondneſſes of Lovers, though in 
or unde ſperaret. | Deſpair, thus arouſing, and la- 

Ver. 2. Burn'd.) Ardebat,| bouring to deceive themſelves, 
for ardenter amabat. There is a! are natural, and frequent, In 


great Poetical Elegancy.in giving ! the ſame Verſe, Montilus & 


an Active Signification to Neu- | vis jactabat; for jactabat, 


tral Verbs. The Inſtances are i. e, fundehat, ad montes 


many; and I make This gene- filvas., 3 
ral Remark once for all. Several Paſſages in the fol 
Ver. 3. Tho' hopeleſs, yet, | lowing Soliloquy are taken from- 
&c.] Orig. Tantùm, i. e. ſo- | Thescritus, For the particular 
lummodd, inter denſas, & c. we- | Places in this, and the other 
niebat. All be could do, was to, | Eclogues, in which there ara 
&c, | | any Imitations of That Poet, ſee. 
Ver. 5. Undigeſted.] Incon- De la Cerda, Or rather let the. 
dita, Condexe carmina, is an] learned Reader carefully peruſe 
fall the Paſtorals of That ſweet 
Ver. 5, & 6. — To ſootb, un- Writer, and compare them with. 
knowing —. Deſpair. ] The full] Theſe of Virgil. | 
Senſe of all This js included in| 77 
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16 YVIRGTIL's ECLOGUES. 


To Woods and Mountains he complain'd alone, 
Cruel Alexis Nought doſt thou regard 


My Verſe ? Nought pity me? Force me to die? 
Our Cattle now the cooling Shades enjoy ; 


10 


Now the green Lizards lurk in prickly Brakes: 

And Theftylis pounds Thyme, and Garlick, Herbs 
Strong-ſcented, for the Reapers tir'd with Heat. 

But while, beneath the ſcorching Sun, I trace 

Thy Steps ; the Lawns with Graſhoppers reſound, 15 
Which their hoarſe Notes in Conſort join with mine. 
Was it not better to endure the Pride | 
Of Amaryllis, or Menalcas' Scomm ; 

Tho' black He was, tho' wondrous fair art Thou? 


O truſt not thy Complexion, beauteous Boy. 


2 


Too far: White Withbinds fall, black Hyacinths 
Are gather'd. I, Alexis, am diſdain'd | 
By Thee : nor who I am, doſt thou enquire ; 
How rich in ſnow-white Cattle, how in Milk 


Abounding. On Szci/ian Mountains rove 


* 


A thouſand Lambs of mine: In Summer's Heat, 
And Winter's Froſt, new Milk I never want: 
I ſing, as That Dircæan Shepherd ſung, 


Amphion, if he ever fed his 


Ver. 24. Snow-white Catfe.}\ Carte is a 


Ruzus, and ſome others, refer 
aver to Lactis, not to Pecoris; 
and point it accordingly. But 
This to Me is very jejune. White 
Milk is nothing extraordinary, 
(not that the Expreſſion is im- 
prefer, nor always wunpoerical) 
tat HY biteneſs in many forts of 


Flocks, 
28 : 


On 


great Recommendation 
of them. 5 

Ver. 29. / be ever, &c. 
Stquando armenta, & c. Literally 
this implys a Doubt; though in 
Truth it does not. / He did, 
a he certainly did: That is the 
Senſe, Thus in Homer, Virgil, 
and other Poets, both —_— 
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On high Bæotian Aracynthus's Top. x - 
Nor am I fo deform'd ; I lately ſaw | | 
Myſelf upon the Shore, when free from Winds 

The Sea ſtood ſmooth : Daphnis I ſhould not fear, 
Tho' Thou wert Judge, unleſs that Mirrour lye. 
O! were but Thy Delight with me to dwell, 35 
In lowly Cottages, and rural Shades : 


and modern Engliſh, as well 2s The Senſe muſt be as I have 
Others; a Perſon addrefling | render'd it. The Image, if truly 
himſelf in Prayer to a ſuperiour | repreſented, to be ſure, cannot 
Power, ſays; I I did This, or deceive ; no Doubt can be made 
That, meaning ſince I did. Si- of That. The only Queſtion 
_ quando therefore is here the is, Whether the Mirrour be 
{ame as Siguidem. - Theſe, and | right; or, (which is the ſame 
ſuch like, are Idiomatical Gra- Thing in effect, the One being 
ces of Poetry: and are to be ac- | the neceſſary Conſequence of the 
counted for by an elegant El- | Other) whether the Image be 
Upſis. See the Note on Ver. | rightly repreſented by it. Nun- 
$853, 854, of the vth Æneid. quam here ſtands for Non, or 
Ver. 32. When free from; Nequaquam ; as it often does 
Winds, im placidum wentis in other Authors. Thus too in 
ſtaret mare. Staret wentis, for | Engliſh, It can MEVER be; 
non moveretur ventis. The Po- | for, It can NOT be. Tis the 
Itive elegantly for the Nega- : ſame therefore with NIST fal- 
tive; the one really implying ; /it, &c. 
the other.” | | Ver. 35, &c. O] were but 
Ver. 34. Unleſs that Mirrour | thy Delight, &c.] 
He.] Si nunguam fallit imago. 


l : O tantiu libeat mcm tibi ſordida rura, | 
Aue bumiles babitare caſas, & figere cerves, &c. 


Sweet Lines! Tantim again Tibi ſerdida rura. All 
for only, not for ſo much, though | Interpreters agree, that here is 
the Latter may be admitted. | a Reduplication of Ji; or 
Tantum tibi [ quantum nhi.] | that another Tibi is underſtood 
Figere (in its firſt Signification, | as govern'd of ſordida. Libeat 
to fix) often ſignifies, as here, tibi habitare rura tibi ſerdida; 
to fab, pierce, &c. not only in i. e. gue ſordent tibi. And ſo 
Verſe, ut in Proſe, Thus I have render'd it. Though, 
too in Engliſh, to Pick a Man. * all, perhaps ſordida 4 
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8 FIRGIDs ECLOGUES. - 


By Thee deſpis'd ! to drive the Kids afield . 
With a green Wand, and ſhoot the flying Deer! 


Singing in Woods, Thou Pan himſelf with Me 
Shall imitate : Pax taught us firſt with Wax 
Reeds to conjoin, and form the various Pipe; 
O'er Sheep, and o'er their Shepherds Pan preſides. 


|: imply no more than fmplicia, in 
oppoſition to the Delicacy, and 
| Ornaments of the City. 


40 


Nor 


Ver. 37, 38.——T drive, 
c. With a green, &c. ] 


Heedorumgue gregem viridi compellere bibiſco 


That is, (fay ſome Commenta- 
tors) compellere ad wiridem bi- 
Zi ſcum. Drive them to it, that 
they may feed upon it. To ju- 
ſtify This, they. alledge That 
of Virgil in the ZEneis, I cla- 
mor g, for ad caelum; To 
which they might have added 
That above, in this very Ec- 
logue, Montibus jafabat, But 
thoſe Expreſſions may be ſof- 
ten d. In the former, Cœlo 
auaſi in cælo; which is much 

the ſame with per cœlum : and 
that again, with regard to the 
different parts. of the Air, or 
Sky, ſuppoſes ad. In the latter, 
jactabat includes dixit, which 
really governs a Dative Caſe, 
But This we are now upon is 


utterly unnatural and ungram- 


matical, I am therefore clearly 
of Opinion with Thoſe who 
take Hibiſcus (and that it may 
be ſo taken, De La Cerda ſhews) 
for a /arge Plant, or little Tree, 
out of which Wands. may be 
made. And then all is plain; 
compellere, drive them with a 
Wand of Hibiſcus, :Tis only 


a Metonymia materia ; conti-| 


nually us'd not only in Poetry, 
but in common Diſcourſe. Be- 
ſides, Virgil no where mentions 
this Hibiſcus (whatever it be) 
as Food for Cattle: That Baſ- 
kets are made of it, He informs 
us in the laſt Eclogue; the 
only Place, except This, in 
which he mentions it, Orif it 
does here mean ſuch Food; I 
ſhould take it Thus, compellere, 
i. e. congregare, (for ſo the Word 
is ſometimes uſed) entice them, 
or dratu them together wit it: 
not drive them to it. This 
would be good Senſe, and good 
Grammar. 

Ver. 40, &c. Pan taught” uw 
rſt, &c.] The Argument is, 
the great Pan invented This 
Art; therefore Tu need not be 
aſham'd to learn it. Inflituit 
conjungere, began, or taught to 
do it. Curat; Governs, ſuper- 
intends, protects. Pæœniteat, i. e. 
pigeat, tædeat, pudeat. All Theſe | 
Imperſonals run into one ano- 
ther, Thus Ecl. x, ver. 16, 
17. Noſtri nec pæniter illas ;, 


Nec te peniteat, &c. 


- 


O⁊uner. 
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Nor with a Reed do thou diſdain t'indent 
Thy tender Lip; to learn this very Art 


Ambitious, what did not Amyntas do? 45 


A Pipe J have, of ſeven unequal Canes 
Compacted; which to me Damætas gave, 
And dying ſaid, Henceforth of this be Thou 
The ſecond Owner: Thus Dametas ſaid; 


The Fool Amyntas, vex'd, with Envy pin'd. 50 


Beſides two young He- Goats, in no ſafe Vale 

by me recover'd, with their Skins ev'n now 

Dapled with White; which I for Thee reſerve : 

Each Day from both her Teats they drain their Dam. 


Them Thefy/is long time has beg'd ; and She 


Shall have them, ſince my Preſents are Thy Scorn. 
Come hither, beauteous Boy; Behold, the Nymphs: 
To Thee freſh Lillies in full Baſkets bring : 

For Thee the lovely Nais crops the Heads 


Of Poppies,. and the Violet's pale Flow'rs, 


Ver. 46. Canes, ]J Cicutis : 
ſtrictly Hemlock; but us'd for 
any Holloto Reeds, or Canes. 

Ver. 52. Rocover d.] For 
That muſt be the Meaning of 
reperti : Otherwiſe they would 
have been folen; which is not 
to be brag*d ef. If he had bare- | 
ly found them ; he ſhould have 
reſtor'd them to their right 


Ver. 54. Dam.) Ovis. Will 
a Ewe ſuckle a- Kid ? I never 
beard it would. If it will, Owvis 
may be render'd literally, If 
not it is ſet for Capra: Howe- 
ver it be, Dam. takes in Either ; 


the Fefter-Dam; as well as the | 


With 


a 


Natural, Like that in Æneid. 


viii. ver. 632. Lambere matrem. 
But how can Ovis be put for 


Capra? Not incongruouſly, per- 


haps, eſpecially in Poetry; be- 


cauſe Gears, and Sheep are ſo /ike - 


in their nature; and their Flocks 
and Herds promiſcuous. And- 
peradventure This may be the 
beft Interpretation (among ſome 
Others) of That Paſſage in the 
holy Scriptures, Zxod. xii. 5. 
Ye ſhall take it (the Lamb) 
out from the Sheep, AND (net 
O R, as we render it) from ths 
Goats: See Poole's Synepfis Cri - 
ticerum upon the Place, 


55- 
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With the Narciſſus, and ſweet Aniſe join'd ; | 
Then mingling Cinnamon, and other Herbs 
Of fragrant Scent, with the ſoft Hyacinth 


The Saffron Bloom of Marigolds adorns. 
Myſelf will gather Quinces white with Down, 


| 6 


And Cheſnuts which my Amaryllis lov'd : 
Plumbs I will add, like Wax, of yellow Hue 
And to that Fruit new Honour ſhall be paid: . 
You too, ye Laurels, and Thee, Myrtle next ; 


Becauſe thus mix'd you fragrant Odours blend. 


70 


Thou art a Ruſtick, Coryden ; nor cares 

Alexis for thy Gifts: Or if in Gifts 

Thou ſhouldſt contend ; Jolas would not yield. 
Wretch that I am ! What would I? To the Winds 


My Flowr's I have expos'd, 
(Ah! frantick I) to pollute my limpid Streams. 


Ver. 62, 63. Then mingling 
Cinnamon, &c, adorns. ] Tum 
antexens [ illos flores] cafid, &c. 
(1 would rather read cafie. ) 
PINGTT, i. e. diverfifys, re- 
commends, ſets them ; as Co- 
lours are mix'd in Painting, or 


Tapeſtry. 
er. 65 — 68, — Quinces — 


7S 


and ſent the Swine 


. Whom 


Here the Words cana tenerd 
lanugine determine it to the 
Quince. The Word cerea added 
to pruna, may mean either their 
Sag or Ye/lowneſs ; or Both, 
Pomum (though ſtrictly an Ap- 
ple) often fignifys any Fruit, 
that grows on Trees. 

Ver. 74—76. To the Winds. 


all be paid.] Malum ſigni- 
fies ſeveral ſorts of Fruit. 


ä 


I Streams. ] 


Floribus Auftrum 


Perditus, & liquidis immiſi fontibus Apros. 


Among the ſeveral Interpreta- 
tions of Theſe Allegorical and 
Proverbial Expreſſions, I chuſe 
This: © By my Folly in in- 
« fulging This mad Paſſion, 
“ have rais'd a Tempeſt in 


my Breaft, which before was 
quiet; confounded and ruin'd - 
my Affairs, which before 
ce were well manag'd, flouriſh- 
c ing, and ſucceſsful.. 


PAST. 2. VIRGILs ECLOGUES. 21 
Whom fly' thou, Thoughtleſs ? Gods have liv'd in 
And Trojan Paris: In the Towers ſhe built [Woods ; 
Let Pallas dwell : The Woods be our Delight. 
The ſavage Lioneſs purſues the Wolf; | 80 
The Wolf the Goat; the Goat the Trefoil's Flow'rs; 
Thee Corydon, Alexis : All their Love. 
Behold, the Oxen homewards draw the Plough, 
Leſs lab'ring with its Weight ; and now the Sun, 
| Retiring, doubles the increaſing Shades: 8 
Yet Love me burns; What Bounds are ſet to Love? 
Ah ! Corydon ! What Frenzy turns thy Brain? 
Thy Vine, half-prun'd, creeps round yon leafy Elm : 
| | 5 Why 


Ver. 84. Leſs — with] upon the Surface. Thus in | 


its Weight.] Aratra — ſuſpenſa | Terence, ſuſpenſo gradu, for tread- 
[Lex ] unge: So De la Cerda.| ing lightly. And that of Vir- 
Sublevata jugo: So Ruæus. Both | gil himſelf, . I. ver. 68. 
very dark, I take ſuſpenſa here | —tenui ſat erit ſuſpendere ſulco, 
to imply (though not exactly toi. e. perſtringere. As for jugo, 
feenify ) the ſame with inverſum, | it means no more than that they 
Hor. Epod. ver. 2. 63. They draw with the Yoke ; as Every 
drew the Plough, backwards, the body knows they cannot draw 
Share not cutting the Ground; f ⁊uitbout it. Thus Ovid upon 
therefore it muſt be ſuſpenſum, | the very ſame Occaſion; 

light, i. e. leſs beavy, as ſliding 7 nt 


Perſa jugo referuntur aratra. 


though they are gorng to be ſo ; 
vius therefore, with Submiſfion, | or will be ſo, as ſoon as they 
takes it wrong: Bobus jugo ſo- come home, 
kitis ( fays He) adeſt quies: | Ver. 88, 89. Thy Vine balf- 
They are not as yet jugo ſoluti; |prun'd, &c. Why rather, &c. 


Faß. Lib. V. ver. 497. Ser- 


 Semiputata tibi frondosa witis in ulmo et: 
Qin tu aliguid ſaltem, &c, 


some Expoſitors (ſee de La Cer- | fion, for Thou art med, If it be; 
da) will have Semiputdta tibi, "tis a ſtrange one to my Appre- 
&c, to be a Proverbial Expreſ- | henfion, They ſay it * be 

e taken 
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Why rather try'ſt thou not with Ofier Twigs, 


And Ruſhes, ſomething for thy Uſe to weave ? 99 


taken literally; becauſe Corydon 
would then talk of pruning his 
Vines in the Middle of Summer ; 
which is abſurd, To ſay, as 
Some do, that He ſpeaks of 
plucking off the Leaves ( Putare 
tor Avellere) in order to ripen 
the Grapes, is, I confeſs, a great 
Strain. But why cannot He 
be ſuppoſed to have been Thus 
in Love, at leaſt balf a Tear? 
or three Quarters, either ? And 
ſo to have neglected the Prun- 
ing of his Vine, when it was 
the proper Staſon? For he does 
not talk of pruning it Ne ; 
What He adviſes himſelf to do 
at preſent, is, Yiminibus molligue 
wdetexere junco, Upon the 
Whole, Thus: „ You have 


Nature 


ce feng neglected your Buſineſs ; 
«© Why do You not now apply 
© yourſelf to it?“ uin tu 
aliguid, &c. Quin (ſays one of 
the varii Interpretes) i. e. qui- 
nimo. Hortantis eff, Whereas 


tis plainly Interrogantit: Cur 


non. Paras detexere aliguid [ eo- 
rum] guorum indiget, &c. The 
Word ſaltem muſt be join'd to 


parat. Why do you not ſet abou? 


it, or endeavour it, at leaſt? In 
the laſt Line, ſome Copies have 
it Alexis; others, Alexin. The 
latter is the ſtronger, and more 
elegant. 
Moſt eleg 
Paſtoral, fr 
the End. 


t indeed is this 
the Beginning to 


O crudelis Alexi, nibil mea carmina euras ? 


Nil noſtri miſerere? &c. 


Nonne fuit ſatius triſtes 


Amaryllidis iras, &c. 
Nonne Menalcan F 


Quamvis ille niger, &c. 


Deſpect᷑us tibi fum, nec quis ſim quæris, Alexi: 


Quam di ves pecoris nivei, & c. 


Nec ſum adeo infor mis, nuper me in littore vidi, &c. 
Huc ades, '6 formoſe puer; tibi lilia plenis 


Ecce ferunt Nympbæ calathis, &c. 
Ruſticus es, Corydon ; nec munera curat 


\ /] Here one would have thought he 
had left off in Deſpair, And 


ow fugis ab! demens P babitdrunt 


Alexis, 


| yet preſently afterwards, 


— aratra jugo, &c. 


e tamen urit amor 


A Coryden, Corydon ; gue te dementia cepit > 


Even 


en 
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Nature has more than one Alexis form'd; 
Thou t find Another, tho? diſdain'd by This. 


Even when he reſolves to forget | repeats the beloved Name 
the beloved Perſon, he fondly ; 


Inveniet alium, i te hic fafitdit, Alexin, 


The ſhifting. Gaſt, and Self-] never, in ſo few Lines, better 
Contradictions of this Paſſion were [| repreſented, g 


MORON 
PASTORAL the THR D. 


PALAMON. 


— 5 * rt 1 


— —__ 


HIS Paſtoral (and the Seventh, is of the 
ſame Kind) contains an elegant Trial of 
Still in Muſick and Poetry, between two 
Shepherds. It is in Imitation of the Fifth and 
Eighth Jdylliums of Theocritus. How ingenious 
and entertaining it is, no Reader of a true Taſte 
wants to be inform'd. We ſhall, however, touch 


upon ſome of the moſt remarkable Particulars as 
we go along. | | 


 Mzexarcas, 
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MENALCAS, DaMzaTas, PALAMON. 


MENAICAs. 


A R E Theſe, — Melibœus Sheep ? 


88 
No; gens: gon gave them to my Care. 


MENAL CAS. 
0 Sheep, ail hapleſs Cattle! While he wooes 
Neera, and my Rival Int'reſt fears; 
Twice in each Hour this Hireling milks his Flock, 5 
And drains the ſuckling Ewes, and ſtarves the Lambs. 
| DAM TAS. 
Leſs liberally tho?, at leaſt on Men, 
(Remember 'That) ſuch Scandal ſhall be thrown : 
We know by Whom, and in what ſacred Cave 
You too were - While the He-Goats look'd aſkance : 10 
But thank the eaſy Nymphs ; They ſaw, and ſmil'd. 


| Ver. 3 . O Sheep, fill hapleſs 
Cattle 1 Infelix 4 ſemper oves 
Pecus ] Some read Ovis ; very 


1 —— and abſurdly. 

Ver. 7. Leſs liberally tho", at 
teaft on Men, &c. ] Servits points 
it thus; Parcius : iſfta wiris ta- 
men objicienda memento, And 
Thus explains it; © Throw 
% not the Scandal upon Me ; or 
0 however, if you do, remem- 
«her *tis Scandal which may 
* be thrown upon a Man: but 
* You (as will appear from 
6c what I am going to ſay, No- 
% wvimus & qui te, &c.) are 


% unworthy of that Name.” 
This indeed is not neceſſary; 


MENALCAs. 


yet it is perhaps better, and 


ſtronger Senſe, than according 
to the common Pointing; Par- 
cius ita viris, & c. And tho' I 
do not follow it; yet I have 
(as Mr. Dryden did before me) 
added the Words at lea, to put 
the greater Emphaſis upon the 
Word Men : Which is certainly 
very Emphatical, even accord- 
ing to the common Acceptation, 
and Pointing, which I follow. 
«© Think not, Men (i. e. fuch 
© as have the true Spirit, and 
«© Honour of their Sex, whate- 
cc ver Otbers may do) will bear 
*« ſuch Affronts as Theſe,” 
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Mirren 
"Twas then belike ; when Me bu? ſaw, for Spight, 


Bark Mycon's Trees, and cut his 


Ver. 12. *Twas then belike, 
&c.] Theſe Ironical Repar- 
tees, Tum credo, cùm me, &c. 


{not unlike That of Ovid. Met. 


natus, & exul) and ver. 12. 
Orig. Aat Bie ad weteres fag os, 
&c. are excceding ſharp, and 
ſatyrical, 

Ibid. For ſpight.] Mala falce, 
i. e. maligna, invida. 

Ver. 14. Or here, &c.] Aut 
bie ad, &c. The Word faciles 
Nymphee rifere are again under- 
ſtood, At ver. 14. Orig. Et 


muſt have a reference to the E- 
in the next Line, and ſo ſignify 


Vol 


B. 13. nec in his gquiſquam dam - 


nder Vines. 


DamMOoETAS. — 
Or here, by This old Beech; when Dapbnis“ Ber 


And Shafts You broke: Which when thou ſawſt ( perverſe 

Menalcas) on the harmleſs Youth beſtow'd ; 16 

With Envy Thou wert ftung, and if no way | 

Thou could'd have done him Miſchief, would'ſt have dy d. 

"AS H&LELSs > 

If Slaves thus dare; What will their Maſters do? 

Did not I ſee You, Varlet, by Surprize 20 

Filch Damon's Goat, Lyci/ca barking loud? 

And when I cry'd, Now whither runs That Thief? 

Look ſharp there, Tityrus, and count thy Flock; 

WJ You {kull'd behind a Buſh, 

| DaMoETAS. 

Vanquiſh'd in Piping, ought he not to yield 25x 
The Goat which my excelling Reed had won ? 


and ſlunk away. 


Both, Though after all, tis 
odd enough : and if I had Au- 
thority, inſtead of Et cum, I 
would rather read Quando. Some 
Commentator might have taken 
notice of This. In the next 
Line, aligug ſubaud. ratione. 

Ver. 19. Slaves, ] Fures, 
The Word Fur in Latin ancient- 
ly fignify'd a Servant, or Slave: 
As Knave and Villain, did in 
Engliſh. 

Ver. 23. Count, ] This tho? 
not expreſs'd, is imply'd in Coge. 
Bring them together, in £rder to 
count them, 
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If yet you know it not, That Goat was Mine : 
Damon himſelf confeſs'd it, own'd the Debt; 

Only pretended that he could not pay. 

5 | | MEenaALCas. | 
Thou Him in Piping ! Had'ſt thou e'er a Pipe 30 
Jointed with Wax ? Wert thou not wont, Thou Dolt, 
In the Croſs-ways, upon a ſcreeching Straw, 

To murder a vile Tune with viler Notes ? 


DamoEeTas. 


Pleaſe you to try then what we Both _— 
I ftake this Heifer ; That you may'nt refuſe, / 3; 


Two Calves ſhe ſuckles ; twice is milk'd each Day: 
Name you your Stake, and let the Match begin. 
| MrnaLcas. 

Nought from my Flock I dare: At Home I live 

With a hard Stepdame, and a jealous Sire ; 

Both number o'er the Cattle, One the Kids, ' 40 8 

Twice ev'ry day. But, what Thyſelf ſhalt own | 

Of greater Value, (ſince thou art reſoly'd 

'To be ſo Mad) two Beechen Bowls I'll lay, 
The Carv'd work of divine Alcimedon; | 
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Ver. 30, Se. ou Him, Sc.] 


Cantando tu illum [viciſti ?] aut unguam tibi fiſtula cera 
FJuncta fuit] non tu in triviis, indotte, ſolebas : 


ä Stridenti miſerum ſtipula diſperdere carmen ? 


The extraordinary fatyrical j more of it. Aut unguan tibi 
Smartneſs of Theſe Lines, eſ- | Hula cerd juncta fuit ® i. e. | 
pecially in the emphatical Force | You never had ſuch a Pipe as | 
of the Words Stridenti, miſe- | deſerves the Name of a Muſical Þ 
rum, ſtipula, diſperdere, one af- | Inftrument, Pan primus calamus 
ter another, is known almoſt to | cer& conjungere plures Inſtitui, 

a Pxoverb ; and we need ſay no | &c, Ecl, il, 32, 33. 
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Round which the eaſy Graver has entwin'd 45 
An Ivy's Berries, cloath'd with paler Leaves, 


And mingled with the Tendrils of a Vine: 


Ver. 45, 46, 47. Round which ——of -a Fine.] 


Lenta quibus torno facili ſuperaddita vitis 
Difuſos bedera weſtit pallente carymbos. 


Some render the former Verſe 
Thus. „To which a Vine 
ce is added by the Turner's 
„ Chizzel.*”” But how can 
This be? That Inſtrument can- 
not carve or engrave Figures of 
Trees, Men, &c. Thoſe there- 
fore are certainly in the Right 
who make Quibus the Abla- 
tive Caſe, and Torno facili the 
Dative; meaning by the Lat- 
ter the Wood, after it is poliſp d, 
and ſmooth'd by the Turner; 
Aetenymia effecti. « ON 
« which a Vine is added [by 
*© the Carver] TO the Work 
«© of the Turner: Facili ex- 
preſling the eaſy and natural 
IV or :>manſÞip. 

But there is a yet greater 
Difficulty in This Paſſage. 
Vins Diffuſos hedera weſtit pal- 
leute corgmbss, How can a Vine 


cover Ivy-berries, or any thing 


elſe, with Iwvy-leaves ! Or can 
Vitis fignify Iuy? Or if it ſig- 
nifys a Vine, can Hedera be put 
tor Pampinis; or Corymbos for 
Racemes ? Servius, and De La 
Cerda are ſilent upon This great 
Difficulty : And ſo are all the 
Ref, except Ruæus. Who ſays, 
that P/iny (I wiſh he had told 
us Where) uſes Viticula for Vi- 
men hederæ. This, if it be true, 
goes a great Way, For if Viiis 


may here ſignify ſyy ; all is 
plain. The Reſt underſtand 
Foy and a Vine, intermingled : 
but then they tell us not how 
to account for the manner of 
Expreſſing, which is the only 
Point to be clcar'd. They ſay, 
This is meant: but the Que- 
ſtion is, how can ſuch Words 
mean ſach a Thing? For my 
part, I think Ruæus's Opinion 
may be right ; if his Quotation 
from Pliny be true : eſpecially 
confidering how nearly Ivy and 
a Vine are a-kin to each other 
in the Property here expreſs d 
by Lenta, i. e. flexilis, and in 
creeping up, or round, ſome other 
Body: and moreover, that V- 
tis, and Vimen ſpring from the 
ſame Root, wico. Yet I dare 


not render Vitis by Ey; and fo 


in my Tranſlation I have fol- 
lowed the other Opinion : Ac- 
cording to which, I would Thus 
account for the Expreſhon, The 
Vine is ſo twiſted and interquo- 
ven with the Ey; that it ſeems 
to ſprout from the ſame Trunk; 
and ſo That is Poetically al- 


crib'd to the Former, Which! 
really belongs to the Latter : 


By this, the Cloſeneſs of the 
Union, and the Confuſien of 
the mingled Branches is repre- 


| ſented, 
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Two Figures in the Midſt; 


Conon, and Who 


Was He that with a Wand deſcrfb'd the Globe 
Diſtinct thro” all it's Realms: and thro' the Year 50 
The Seafons when to reap, and when to plough ? 
New they are kept, and never touch'd my Lips. 


| DAMO E TAS. 
The ſame Alcimedos for Me too made 


A Pair of Bowls, and with ſoft Foilage wreath'd 


Their Handles; Orpheus in the Midſt he plac'd, 5; 
Follow'd by liſt'ning Woods. New they are kept, 


And never touch'd my Lips. 


If you regard 


The Heifer ; little Praiſe the Bowls deſerve. 


MENALCAS. 


Thou ſhalt not *ſcape me ſo: Where-e'er You lead, 


I follow; and your own Conditions take. 


Ver. 48 —— And who Twas 
He.] CONON, & guis fuit al- 
ter, &c. There is an Agreea- 


dleneſs in This ruſtick Simpli- 


city. He mentions one Name; 
but has forgot the other. Tis 


tuppos'd he means Aratus, or 


rather Archimedes ; No matter, 
which. In the next Line, De- 
Iripfit — tetum qui gentibus or- 
* Either — deſcrib'd the 
Globe to Men, or for their Uſe: 
Or elſe Orbem ¶diſtinctum] gen- 
cibus ſuis: ] Deſcribere itſelf of- 
ten ſignifies to divide, diſtin- 
Luiſb, diſtribute, &c. Some un- 
den ſtand it only of the Celeſtial 
Globe ; becauſe Conen, and Ar- 
clumedes were Geometricians, and 
Lift onomers : But were they not 


60 
Let 


Geographers too? According to 
the former Senſe of - Gentibuz, 
Orbem may ſignify the Celeſtial or 
Terreſtrial, or Both: According 
to the latter, it can ſignify only 
the Terreſtrial. The Celeſtial 
(which, no doubt, they deſcribed 
likewiſe) is intimated in the 
next Line j Tempora gue Meſſi, 
& c. For tis That which teaches 
the Seaſons ; and which Virgil 
in his Georgicks makes great 
Uſe of. Præterea tam ſunt Ar- 
cturi fidera, &c. Georg. i. 204, 
&c. 

Ver. 54. Foliage.] We have no 
good Engliſh Word for Acantha:, 

Ver. 57.—to 60. If You we- 


gard, &c, —— Your own Condi- 
tions take, ] | | 


Si ad vitulam ſpectes, mbil eſt quod pocula laudes, 


Men, Nunguau hodie e ugies; veniam quocunque vocaris, 


l 


Many 


0 


any 
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et but Palemon (ſee he comes this way) 
Hear, and be Judge: I'll teach you to beware, 


> 


Many Paſſages in Yirg!/ (This 
among Cthers) muſt be read 
with great Care, and Attention: 
Otherwiſe, we ſhall loſe not 
only the Beauty, but the Senſe 
ef them, And yet they are 
6atv enough if duly attended to. 
This, I doubt not, has been read 
by Manv, who thought they 
perfectly underſtood it, becauſe 
they could conflrue it; and yet 
had no Idea of the Author's 
true Meaning, Ruæus is the 
only Commentator who rightly 
repreſents it, ſo far as he goes : 
For he does not take in All. 
Dametas had propos'd an Heifer 
as the Stake: which Menalcas 
refus d. De grege non auſim, &c. 
And gave the Reaſon for it; 
Eft mibi namque domi, &c. In- 
ſtead of That He propos' d v 
Bowls ; [for tee (though not 
expreſs'd) are underflood ; as ap- 


pears from what Damæœtas af- 


terwards ſays, Et nobis idem Al- 


cimedon duo pocula fecit.] Damœ- 
tas therefore anſwers, that He 
(if he pleaſes) can match him 
in his way; but waves it by 
adding, Si ad vitulam ſpectes, 
nibil eff qudd pocula laudes ; and 
ſo ſeeming to inſiſt upon his for- 
mer Wager. Menalcas xeplys, 
Nunguam hodie effugies, © You 
„ ſhall not get off ſo: Veniam 
guoeungue woraris, I'll take 
you even upon your own 
* Terms, rather than fail; 


C43 : 


2 


Henceforward, how you challenge Swains to ſing. 


Da MoErT Ag. 


% though I incur the Anger 
« of my Father, &c. Or ra- 
ther, I am ſafe as to That; 
% for I am ſure I ſhall be too 
© hard for You.”” Accordingly 
the Bceve/s are laid aſide; and 
a Heifer is the Prrze, as firſt pro- 
pos'd, Et vitula Tu dignus, & 
Hic; ſays Palæmon, who is Judge 
of the Diſpute. -—- 

Ver. 61. Let but Palæmon, 
Sc.] Audiat bac tantum wel, qui 
venit ecce, Palæmon. If We 
© can but (tautim, tantummodd) 
© get even (That is meant by 
& wel, and ipſe) Palemon to judge 
c between us. The Reaſon 
of ufing theſe Words is, becauſe 


He is the Fi they bappen to 


meet. Even He, without 
« going any further. Rucus 
makes it ſtronger, by pointing it 
Thus. Audiat bac tantum wel 
ui venit: Ecce Palzmon, As if 

e had ſaid, ſeeing ſomebody at a 
diſtance, before he knew evbo it 
was ; Even He ſhall be Judge, 
let him be who he will: I am 
ſo ſure, that I'll be try*d by any 
body, Then, ecce Palæmon; 

hen, upon his nearer Approach, 
— diſcerns who he is. 

Ver. 63.— Challenge Scvaius 
to fing, ] — Ne quenquam vvce 
laceſſas, All Expoſitors, ex- 
cept Ruæus, render it by male- 
dictis: He only by cantu. I am 
entirely of his Opinion : And 
have Theſe Reaſons for it; 9 


— ̃ éN— 
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| DamoErTas. 
Come on then, if Th' haſt aught of Skill; In Me 


There's no Delay; nor any do I ſhun, 65 


Only do Thou This Conteſt well attend, 
Neighbour Palæmon; Tis no ſmall Concern, 


g Pa LÆ MOW. 
Sing then; ſince on the verdant Turf we ſit, 


And now the Fields all teem, and ev'ry Tree: 
Now bloom the Groves, now ſmiles the beauteous Vear. 
Begin Damatas; Thou come in by Turns, 71 


* 


He gives None. Firſt, Their 


mutual abuſive Reflections upon 
one another, in the Beginfling, 
are now paſt and forgotten; and 


they are hot upon ſomething 
elſc, i. their Skill in Muſick 
and Poetry, Secondly, Menal- 
cas began Thoſe Reflections, 
without any Manner of Provo- 
cation; and therefore could not, 
without the Height of Impu- 
dence and Folly, put the Word 
laceſſas upon Damætas, in That 
Senſe ; ereas in the other 


(which I chuſe) he very well 


might: For Damatas had actu- 


ally challeng'd him. Vis ergo 


inter nos, &c. ? Ver. 28. Thirdly, 
*Tis not Senfe to ſay, that his 
being Conguer'd would make him 
leave off Railing ; Twould ra- 
ther make him rail the more : 
But *tis very good Senſe to fay 
it wculd make him leave off 


Challenging. As for the Expreſ- | 


on, it favours our Interpretation, 


Menalcas: 


as much as the other; if not 
more. Laceſſas voce for ad certan- 
dum voce, is a leſs Ellipfis than 
many Others in Virgil. But tho' 
I take That to be the real 
Meaning ; yet there is no Ne- 
ce/ſity of recurring to it, Let woce 
ſignify na more than ore, verbit, 
loguendo; As Georg. Iv. 320. 
and in an hundred other places :. 
Still /aceſſas may here mean chal- 
lenging, as it very often does ; 
(not barely none”. and vex- 
ing :) and I am fatisfy'd does 
mean fo in This Place. 

Ver. 66. Well attend.) Senſi- 
bus; meaning mentis ſenſibus, 
Thoughts. | 

Ver. 69. Teem.] The Com- 
mentators take parturit for pa- 
rit: But ſure there is a great 
difference between breeding and 
bringing forth. The Poet here 
plainly deſcribes the Spring ;. 
When the Fruits of the Earth 


are in Embryo, 
1 : 
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Menalcas: In alternate Meaſures ſing : 
Alternate Meaſures pleaſe the Muſes beſt. 


DamoterTas. 


With Jowe, ye Muſes, let the Song begin: 
All Things are full of Jowe : He for the World 


Provides indutgent, and my Verſe regards, 


a 


MENALCAS. 


Me Phebus loves; His Gifts are {till with Me, 
His ſweetly-bluſhing Hyacinth, and Bays. 


DamoETas. 
Young Galatea, wanton Girl, in Sport 


Pelts me with Apples : To the Willow-Grove | 


Then flys ; bus wiſhes not to fly unſeen. 


 MzrnaLcas. 
To Me, unſent for, my Amyntas comes; 


Nor Delia to our Dogs is better Known. 


Ver. 72. Alternate Meaſures, 
&c.] What they call the Car- 
men Amæbæum. The Nature 
of which conſiſts not (as it is 
commonly imagined) in Dia- 
logue only, but in ſuch a par- 
rut Turn of it, that 7 the 

irſt ſays ſhall be reply' d to by 
the Other, upon 1 or 
a like Subject. The Reader 
may obſerve it all along in This 
Dialogue; and ſo likewiſe in 
the viith Eclogue. 

Ver. 74. With Tove, Ye 
Muſes, &c.]J A Fove [fit] 
principium, That next, Jovis 
emma plena, is moſt Noble: 
Like That of Lucan, Fupiter 


oft quodcungue widess It is 
true both of the Gifts, and the. 
Preſence of the Supreme Be- 
ing. AT. 
Ver. 76. Prowides.] —colit 
terras, i. e. curat, protegit, 
amat. So KEneid. i. 20. Poftha» 
bita coluiſſe Samo. N 

Ver. 77. His Gifts. ] Munera, 
i. e. the Things in which he 
delights ; and which are There- 
| fore offer'd to bim by his Vota- 
ries, *Tis uſed paſſively. 

Ver. 83. Nor Delia to my 
Dags, &c.] I cannot under- 
ſtand This of Diana; but of 
his Miſtreſs, or Servant ſo 


C4 


called, 


DamotTaAs:; 


$149) 
L 5 
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DamMoETASs. 
Preſents for my dear Love are ſure ; I've mark'd 


The — where the aerial Stock-Doves build. 


MazNn&lCas. 


Ten RE Apples from a 


Woodland Tree 8306 


(The beſt I could) to the dear Youth I ſent ; 


To- morrow I will ſend as many more. 


DAMO ETASs. 
O! what to Me did Galatea ſay ! 


How oft repeat it! Some of thoſe ſweet Words, 90 


Ye Winds, waft upwards ; 


that the Gods * hear. 


M ENALEAS. 
What boots it me, Amyntas, that my Love 


By Thee is not difdain'd ; if, while the Boars 
Thou hunteſt, I am ſet to watch the Toyls? 


 DamorrTas. 


Tilas, Tis my Birth day; Phyllis fend 95 


To Me: and when a Heifer for the Fruits 


We n do Thou thy 


ſelf aſſiſt. 


MEnaLlcas. 
Peyllis above all Others is my Love, 


Jolas: at our Parting, much She wept ; 


And long Adieu, he > 


Ver, 8 5. Build.] Congeſſere: 


Have "heap'd up, or laid toge- 


ther [ſubaud,] Leaves, Straws, 


and other Materials of their 
Neſts. 


Ver. 935 94 — If while the 


Bears, &c. ] Si dum tu ſeftaris| 
apros, ego retia ſervo, What ſig- 
nifies Your Love to Me; if You 
will not let me ſhew Mine to 


Vou by ſharing Your Dangers ? 


fair Youth, Adieu. 100 


Da- 
or all the Danger was in hunt- 
ng the wild Beaſts; None in 

watching the Nets. Thus Ru- 

But perhaps it means no 

ore than ſimply complaining of 
his Abſence. * 

Ver. 97. Sacrifice, &c.]— 
Faciam: i. e. ſacra faciam. 
Ver. 99. Llas.] The Order 
of the Conſtruction Thus. Jla, 


amo Pbylliaa, &c. Et inquit 
* Lmihi] 


Comin es 
vo IA 


; 
| 
| 
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DAMO ETASV. 
By Flocks the Wolf is dreaded; ſoak ing Show'rs 


By the ripe Harveſts; By the Trees the Wind; 
By Me my Amaryllis angry Frown. 


MENAL CAS. 
Grateful is Dew to ſpringing Corn; ſweet Browze 


To new-wean'd Kids; the bending Sallow's Leaves 
To pregnant Ewes ; Amyntas ſole to Me. ; 


106 


DAMO E TAS. 


Pollio, tho' She be ruſtick, loves my Muſe; 
Ye Nine, a Heifer for your Reader feed. | 
+ : Muxwal cas. 
Pollio himſelf ſurprizing Verſe indites : 
Feedghe Bull for him, which with puſhing Horns 


Already butts in Air, and ſpurns the Sand. 


111 


DAMO ETAS. 
Who loves Thee, Pollio, may he Thither riſe 


Whither he joys to ſee Thee ris'n: For Him | 
May Honey flow, and Spices bloom on Thorns. 


[mihi] Formoſe, &c. This 1 
obſerve, becauſe formoſe ſeems to 
agree with Jolla; which yet it 
does Not. 

Ver. 101. By Flecis the Wolf, 


&c,] Triſte Lupus fabuts, i. e. 


Triſtis res, (as in the next Verſe 
but one, Dulce ſatis Fumor) or 
ſubaud. Animal, Stabulis for O- 
vilibus; and That again for 
Ovibus. 
tis pro re contenta. 

Ver. 104. Sweet Browwze. |] 
Orig, Arbutus, We have no 
good Engliſh for many Latin 


Cs; 


Metonym. Continen- 


Names of Trees, Herbs, Flow- 
ers, SS. 

Ver. 107, to 114. Pollio, 
thengh She be, &Cc. bloom on 
Thorn:,] This is a fine Comple- 
ment upon Pollio, to make Botb 
the Contenders agree, and ſtrive 
to cut- ds each other, in Bis 
Praiſes. 8 

Ver. 109. Surprixing.] No- 
Va © i. e. mirabilia ; becauſe nec 
Things are apt to raiſe Adm;- 
ration, 


Ver. 113. Whither be joys. 


Kc. ] — Veniat, quo te gucgue 
gaudet [veniſle, ] : 


MENALCAas. 


7 
— 
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ſelf, and his Reader. 
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MENALCœAsS. 


Who hates not Bawrus,- be 


he damn'd to love 115 


Thy Metre, Mæwius: And may That ſame Wight 

With harneſs'd Foxes plough, and milk He-Goats. 
DAMO EPTAs. 1 0 5 

You, who crop Flow'rs, and Strawb'rries on the Ground, 

Fly hence, Ye heedleſs Children; O beware: 


A deadly Snake lies Jurking in the Graſs. 


I20 


MENAL CAS. 
Truſt not, my Sheep, the faithleſs Bank too far: 


Ev'n now the Ram himſelf juſt dries his Fleece. 


Ver. irg, 16, 217. Who) 
hates not Bavius, — — Fe- 
Ocats.] The wonderful Saty- 
rical Sharpneſs of theſe Lines, 
Qui Bavium non odit, &c. is 
Ekewiſe known to a Proverb. 
*Tis pleaſant to ſee the- Poet 
dafoing two Dunces againſt one 
another ; to make Sport for Him- 
We may 
de. ſure they were not only dull, 
but envious and malicious Scrib- 
lers: Virgil had certainly been 
abus'd by them; Otherwiſe He, 
who was the mot candid, and 
bef.-natur'd Man in the World, 
would not have been ſo ſevere 
on them. 5 

Ver. 120. A deadly Snate.— 
Frigidus may ſignify either 
acadly by a Metonym. effecti; 
or literally cold, as Snakes are, 


1 therefore Here render it by 


the Former, and in. the viiith 
Eclcgue by the Other, 

Ver. 122. The Ram himſelf 
bf aries bis Fleece. ] That js, 
tie has Gately fallen into the 


DAMO ETAsS. 


River: Which ought to make 
You beware, It is ſuppos' d, 
that Virgil here alludes to Him- 
felf ; en he was forced to 
ſwim for his Life, being pur- 
ſued by Arius the Centurion. 
But This, at beſt, is gratis 
dictum: Beſides, to put the 
Ram for the Shepherd, how- 
ever Allegorical it may be, is 
not very Natural: And there 
is. little Agreement between 
falling into a River acciden- 
tally, and lcaping into it de- 
fignedly. Upon the foregoing 
Line, Parcite, owes, nimium 
precedere, ſtrange is the Inter- 
pretation of Serwivs : O pueri, 
parcite ones precedere, i. e. Ca- 
wvete ne procedant. But beſides 
that here is no ſuch Word, as 
pueri, tho' there is in the-former 
Couplet ; there is no Example 
for ſuch a Way of Expreſſing. 
"Tis plainly Thus; O oves, 


.parcite procedere ; i, e. ne pro- 


cedlite. 
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DAMO RTAS. 
Back from the River, Tityrus, remove 
The feeding Goats: My ſelf, when 'tis the Time, 
Will waſh them all, plung'd in the limpid Spring. 125 
 MexnaLicas. Sl 
Boys ; Fold your Sheep : If Summer dry the Milk, 
As lately; we ſhall ſqueeze the Teat in vain. 
: DamoETas. 
Alas! How meagre in a fertile Field 
Is This my Bull ! Love, the ſame Love alike 


Both to the Herd, and Herdſman fatal proves, 


130 


MzNnaLlcas. 
That theſe are lean, Love is not ſure the Cauſe ; 


Yet thro? the Skin their ſtarting Bones appear: 
Some ill Eye faſcinates my tender Lambs. 


| DamortTas. 
Say Where, and my Apollo thou ſhalt be, 
The Sky in Breadth three Ells, no more, extends. 135 


Ver. 123. Bact.] Reice for 
Rejice. 

Ver, 126. Fold your Sheep, 
&c.] Copite, i. e. congregate in 
ovilia, Which muſt be ſup- 
pos d to be in a ſhady place; 
leſt their Milk ſhould be dry'd 
up by the Heat. Si lac pre- 
ceperit * e. preoccupaverit] 
«tas ; Ut nupdr fruftra, &c. 

Ver. 131—33. That theſe 
tender Lambs.] His [ſcil, 
Agnis] negue [for non] Amor 
_ Cauſa eft [icil. gudd macri fint :] 
Vx offibus hærent. They ſcarce 


hang together in, by, or with, 
their Bones, i, e. ofa corum wix 


} 


MENALCAS. 


coherent. I could. not with any 
tolerable Grace render this li- 
terally: But the Senſe is in 
Effect the ſame, Meſcio quis 
— faſcinat agnos. Some [evil] 
Eye faſcinates, c. Neſcio quis 
for aliquis: Mibi for meos. 
This fooliſh Notion of an evil 
Eye, and Faſcination, or Be- 
2oitching with it, fill obtains 
among the ignorant, ſuperſti- 
tious Country-People. _ 

Ver; 134. Say where, &c.] 
Servius tells us from Aſconius 
Pedianus, (who proteſs'd to have 
had.it from Virgil's own Mouth) 


that the Poet intended by This 
8 Enigma 
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MEN A 


L CAS. 


Say, Where grow Flow'rs with Names of Kings inſcrib'd: 


And Phillis ſhall be Thine, 


and Thine alone. 


| PAL ZMON. 
»Tis not in Me This Conteſt to decide: 


The Heifer He deſerves, and Thou no leſs ; _ 


And Whoſoe'er like Both, ſhall ſing of Love; 


> 


Enigma to torture the  Cram- ! 
marians, Crucem figexe Gramma- | 
?:icis, I can hardly believe the 
Fact. *Tis but a poor Jeſt, in 
my Qpinion: And, as Servius 
underſtands it (viz. of one Cæli- 
4s, who, having waſted his Eſ- 
tate, erected himſelf a Monu- 
ment of three alnæ in breadth) a 
very indifferent Pun into the bar- 
gain. See Raæus, for the various 
Conjectures to unriddle it. For 


140 
It's 


the Oven 2 "tis no great matter 
which, 

Ver. 136. Say, where grow 
Flaw” rs, 2 Inſcripti nomi na 
regum, i. e. es nomina re- 
gum inſeripta. For the Unriddling 
this again, ſee Rueus, I am of 
his Opinion, that it is meant of 
the Hyacinth. De La Cerda s 
Conjecture is very ingenious : 
But, it ſeems, Chronology does 
not favour it. 

Ver. 140, 141. And whboſs- 


my part, I am for the Well, or 


eer. when refus d.] 


— . Et quiſquis amores 
Aut metwt dulcts, aut experietur amaros. 


I. e. DQuiſquis cantaverit [ ſicut 
Va. AI. Iftum 3 aut 
Nam experientiam. Thoſe are 
Poetically ſaid to do, or uffer a 
Thing, who naturally deſcribe it. 
See Ecl. vi. 62. Orig. and the 
Note on ver. 74. Tranſlat. Me- 


tuet dulces : 1. e fear leſt they 
ſhould not be laſting. Res of 


felliciti plena timoris amor, The 


other, experiet ur amaros, is plain 
of itſelf. And they are Both 
properly mention'd Here; be- 
cauſe Menaleas had hinted at the 
Former; Nuid prod: /i me ip ſe 
animo non ſpernis, &c ? and Da- 
metas at the Latter ; Triſte Lu · 
pus ſtabulls, &c. 

Ver. 142. Scwains, flop your 


| Streams, &c. ] 


Claudite jam rivos, pueri ; ſat prata biberunt, 


7. e. Sing no more; I am fully | the Meadows, to Mufick and 


Fleas'd and ſatisfy'd. 


It is an Poetry delighting the 


Ear, 


Allegory from Rivers refreſhing | Fancy, and Judgement, m—_— 


JFC. RPE 2 ²— FTI 
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| of Eloguente, —— Exundans ins 
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It's Fears, when crown'd ; It's Torments when refus'd, 
Swain, ſtop your Streams: The Meads have drank 
© their Fill | 


the rain; my Spereb foall diftilt 
as the dew, as the ſmall rain upon 
the tender berb, and as the ſhowers. 
unlike That of the Holy Scrip- | pon tbe graſs. Deut. xxxii. 2. 


tures ; My Doctrias ſhall drop as N 


genii fons, &c. are uſual, and 
well-known Metaphors. Not 
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HIS Eclogue is one of the moſt remarka- 

ble Pieces of Heathen Antiquity ; inaſmuch 

as it contains a manifeft and illuſtrious Pro- 

pheſy of our Bleed Saviour, utter'd in Ignorance, 
by a Pagan Writer; and that two in the Reign of 
the ſame Emperor in which our Saviour was born. 
I fay in the Reign of the ſame Emperor: For a 
learned Author, (as I find him quoted by the excel- 
lent Biſhop Ball *, who Himſelf ſeems to be in the 
fame Miſtake) carries it too far; when he aſſerts 
that Virgil wrote This at Rome, at the ſame time 
> our Saviour was born in Tudæa. It was Forty 
ears before. See the learned Dr. Prideaux's Con- 
nexion, Sc. Part. II. Book VII. However, it is 


plain that from the Sibylline Verſes, then in great 


2 Primitiva & Apoſtel. Tradite Cap. iv. 
| Vogue 
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Vogue at Rome, Virgil applies to the Son of Polio 
thoſe Predictions which are evidently meant of our 
Saviour. For a true Account how they came to 
be inſerted in the Sibylline Oracles, and for a clear 
Confutation of ſome Criticks, who with great 
Confidence affirm, that thoſe Verſes of the Sich, 
which are alledg'd by the primitive Fathers, are 
altogether ſpurious, and upon that foot ſpeak very 
contemptuouſly of Thoſe glorious Worthys, Ori. 
gen, Fuſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, &c. 
ſee Biſhop Bull in the Place before cited ; and 
Dr. Prideaux's Connection, Part IT, Book IX. Le/- 
ley's Short Method with the Jews and Deiſts; and 
the ingenious Mr. Bayley of Briſtol, in his excellent 
Eſſay on Inſpiration; Part II. p. 226, to 291. All 
1 ſhall do upon this Head, ſhall be to point out 
ſome of the net remarkable Paſſages in This. 
Eclogue, as fo many Propheſies of the Meſſiab. 


Ultima Cumæi venit jam carminis ætas. 


The 1a Days, the Ends of the World, the latter 
Times, &c. are known Expreſſions in the New 
Teſtament, denoting the Age of the Goſpel : 
That being the laſt Diſpenſation. | 


Magnus ab integro ſeclorum naſcitur orde : 
Fam redit & ViRGO— U 
Jam nova progenies cœlo demittitur alto. 
w=— Naſcenti puero, quo ferrea prim um 
Deſinet, ac toto ſurget gens aurea mundo. 
Te duce, fi-qua manent ſceleris veſtigia noſtri, 
Trrita perpetud ſolvent formidine terras, 
Ille deum vitam accipiet, diviſque videbit, &c. 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem, 


And 
ö 
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-- 


0 And the next is very particular. 
—— Nec magnos metuent armenta leones. 


De Walf ſhall dwell with the Lamb, &c. The Calf, 
and the young Lion, &c. The Lion ſhall eat Straw 
like the Ox, Iſai. xi. v. 6, 7. and Chap, v. v. 25. 


* 0 Lr e — * 9 


But wonderful is the next 
Occidet & SERPENS: 


This is too plain to be deſcanted upon. 


& fallax herba veneni 
Occidet; Afſjrium vulgo naſcetur Amomum. 


By the Former underſtand the falſe Doctrines of 
Heatheniſm; by the Latter the true ones of Chri- 
ſtianity, propagated from Fudza, a part of Syria. 
in the Roman Account : And Syria, in Poetry, 
may very well be confounded with 4/jria : Or 
Virgil might very well by Miſtake put the one for 
the other. The Truth is, the whole Eclogue 
throughout (excepting ſome Heathen Names) has 
the Air of an Evangelical. Propheſß, and ſeems to 
be tranſlated from 1/aiah:; | 


4 
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Jeilian Muſes, raiſe a loftier Strain; 
Not All in Groves, and lowly Shrubs delight: 
If Woods we ſing ; ſo let the Song proceed, 
That ev'n Thoſe Woods may claim a Conſul's Care. 
The laſt great Era, by Cumæan Verſe | 5 
Of old predicted, is at length arriv'd ; 


Ver. 1. Sicilian Muſes, &c. J] ſo too; far beyond the ordinary 
As the Ro is ſublime, more | Strain of Paſtoral, He there- 
fublime than the Poet imagin'd ; | fore judiciouſly prefaces it with 
the Thoughts and Diction are | This Exordium ; 


Sicelides Muſe, paulo majora canamns, &c. 

to —Conſule dignæ. | 
This ſhort Poem is the firſt Pre- | and gives a Hint of what it is 
Jude to the. AEners. Here the | able to perform. . 
ſublime Genius firſt exerts itſelf ; | 


—— Tuus jam regnat Apollo. 
Tegue aded, derus hoc evi, te Conſule, inibit, 
Pollio; & incipient magni procedere menſes. 
Ille deim vitam accipiet, diviſque videbit 
Permiſtos heroas, & ipſe videbitur ils, 
Asxgęredere 5 magnos ( aderit jam tempus) Bonores. 
Cara dem ſeboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 
ce convexo nutantem pondere mundum. 
Terra que, Traftuſque maris, &c. | | 


Yet that here is nothing contra» | call'd Bucolical, J have elſewhere 
ry to the Nature of Paſtoral, tho' | ſhewn *: and ſhall now repeat 
Much above the ordinary Strain it. | 
of it, and therefore that NVrgil is Ver 2-4. Net all in Groves 
unjuſtly accus'd of Imprepriety | — Con ſul's Care.] 
for being ſo ſublime in a Poem 5 

Non omnes arbuſta javant, humileſque myrice : 

Si canimus fibvas, filuæ fint Conſule digne. 
Woods, Shrubs, &c. [by a Me-“ upon high Subjects in the 
tonym. Adjunct.] fignify the | © Paſtoral way: And if we do 
Style, in which they are uſually ]“ ſo; let it be in ſuch a man- 
ſung, or treated of, The Mean- “ ner, that our Thoughts and 
ing therefore is, (All delight not“ Style may equal the Dignity 
in the common low Strain off“ of our Subject: Which is the 
& Paſtoral. We can write ever | © Birth of a Conſul's Son. 


* Pral. Poet, De Poem, Paſtora!, 


& 


* 
* Nn 8 
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| The mighty Round of Years again revolv'd ; 


The Virgin now, and Saturn's Reign return; | 
And a new Offspring from high Heav'n defcends. 
Thou only, chaſte Lucina, aid the Birth 19 
Of this auſpicious Boy ; by whom the Race 


Of Iron firit ſhall end, and 


That of Gold 


Shine on the World: Thy own Apolls reigns. 


Beneath thy Faſces, Pollio, 


to adorn 


Thy Conſulſhip, This Glory of the Age = 


Shall rife ; and mighty Months begin to roll. 


Beneath thy Sway, the Relicks of our Guilt 


(If ſuch be ftill remaining) 


quite effac'd 


Shall from all fature Terrors free the World. 


Ver. 7. The mighty Round of 
Years again, Kc. Magnus ab 
integro, Sc. i. e. de integro, de 
#09, For the Annus Platonicus, 


and the other Interpretations of |. 


This Paſſage, ſee Ruæus, and 


' the reſt, 


Ver. 8. The Virgin not, &c. } 
Virgil certainly means Afraa : 
But as our Saviour was born of a 


Virgin; the Word is Here very 
remarkable. 


Ver. 10. — Aid the Birth, 
&c.] This does not relate to 
bringing bim into the World; For 
the Child was actually born, when 
Virgil wrote This: Otherwiſe, 
how ſhould he call him a Boy? 
It might prove a Girl, for aught 
he knew. The Meaning there- 
fore is, that Laeina hould con- 
tinue (as her office of Midwife 
requir'd) to take care of the 
Child in his fi Infancy ; du- 
ring which he might, in a wide 
poetical ſenſe, be call'd naſcens, 
tho" he was really, and naturally 


Ile ſhall partake the Life of Gods; ſee Gods 25 


natus; A Child being, as it 
were, not fully Born, till he is in 
ſome degree of Health, and 
Strength, and /ihely ts live. 

Ver. 13. Thy own Apollo, 
Kc. ] Some by Apello underſtand 
Ot awius Ceſar, and by Lucina 
his Sitter Octavia: becauſe, it 
ſeems, he once at a Feaſt repre- 
ſented That God, and wore his 
Habit; and Serwius tells us, 
that his Statue was adorn'd 
with the Infignia of Apollo. O- 
thers ſuppoſe the Meaning to be, 

that Apollo reigns, becauſe his 
Predictions are fulfilled, The 
Reader may take Either; or 
Both, if he pleaſes. | 

| Ver. 16. Shall riſe. ] Inibit, 
i. e. incipiet, orietur, Thus, ine- 
unte anno. Some take decus hoe 
vi for the glorious Age itſelf; 
as if avi were for verum. But 
I rather underſtand it of the 
Child, who ſhall prove to be the 


Glory of the Age. 


— — 
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And Heroes, and Himſelf by Them be ſeen ; 
And with his Father's Vertues rule the Globe, 
In Peace. To Thee, ſweet Infant, ſhall the Earth, 


Yield her firſt Preſents, by no Culture forc'd, 
The wandring Ivy, and ſoft Violet, 
The ſmiling Crocus, and the bluſhing Roſe. 


The Goats ſpontaneous homewards ſhall return, 
. Their Teats with Milk diſtended ; and the Herds, 
_ Unterrify'd by monſtrous Lions, feed. 


Thy very Cradle with freſh Flow'rs ſhall ſpring ; 


The Serpent too ſhall die ; the fraudful Herbs 


Of noxious Poiſon wither, 


and decay; 


And Syrian Spices bloom o'er all the World. 
But when the Fame of Heroes thou ſhalt learn, | 
Read thy Sire's Deeds, and know what Vertue means; 


Ripe yellow Harveſts on the Fields ſhall wave, 


The ſalvage Brambles bluſh with pendant Grapes, 
And Honey from hard Oaks in Dew diſtil. 

Yet of old Guilt ſome Footſteps ſhall remain, 
Prompting to-tempt the Sea with Ships, with Walls 46 
Towns to incloſe, with Ploughs to vex the Soil: 
Another T:phys o'er the main ſhall waft F 

The choſen Chiefs, another 4rgo guide ; 


Ver. 25, 26. Violet, — Cro- 
cus,—Roſe,] —Cum baccare, — 
Colocafia, — Acantho, — In theſe 
Caſes, a Dictionary is the only 
Commentator. For my Tran- 
ſlation, ſee Note on ver. 54. 
and 104. of the foregoing Ec- 
logue. In the next Verſe ipſæ, 
i. e. ſponte ſug. Thus in Engliſh ; 
He did it of Himſelf. 

\ Ver . 36. Ripe . 


interpreted by the Commenta- 


tors : And though it may ſeem 


30 molli is 


ſtrange, fince Corn is Barden d 
not ſoften'd by being Ripe; yet it 
muſt be conſidered that the Word- 
flaweſcit is in the ſame Verſe, and 
that Corn is not yellow till it is 
ripe, I think molli therefore 
muſt relate to the Taſte z which 
is ſofter, and melletver, as any 
Fruit is viper. | 

Ver. 42, 43, 45. Another 
Tipbys, — Argo, — Achilles, — ]. 
That is fuch Anctber Admiral, 


Ship, Heroe.. 


0h 


30 


36 
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fon, — ] Luto — Sandy. See 
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New warlike Expeditions ſhall be form'd, 

And great Achilles fail again for Troy. 45 
But when thy Age ſhall ripen into Man ; 

The Sailor ſhall renounce the Sea, no Ships 
Traffick exchange: All Lands ſhall all things bear. 

No Glebe ſhall feel the Harrow's Teeth, no Vine 


The Pruning-hook ; The ſturdy Village-Hind 50 


Shall then releaſe his Oxen from the Yoke > 

Nor chang'd by Art ſhall various Wool belye- 

It's native Colour; but in Paſtures green 

The Ram himſelf with Purple's gloſſy Hue, 

Or Crocus yellow Teint ſhall tinge his Fleece; 53 
And unforc'd Crimſon cloath the feeding Lambs. 

The Siſters, by th' unmov'd Decree of Fate 
Concordant, bade Theſe Ages ſmoothly run, 


Advance to mighty Honours, O! advance, 


Ver. 47. The Sailor, Sc.] 
Vector. This is a very particu- 
lar Word : It fignifies boch Ac- 
tively, and Paſſively; vebens, 


and vect᷑us: As if Victor ſhould |. 


ſignify both the Conqueror, and 
the Conquer d. I do not re- 
member any parallel Inſtance in 
all the Language. | 
Ver. 52, 53.—Belye its native 
cclour.] in the Orig. diſſemble, or 
counter feit E Colours. 
Mentiri colores, The Senſe is 
the ſame 3 the One ſuppoſing 
the Other. - | | 
Ver. 55, 56. Crocus, —Crim- 


Note on ver. 25, 26. And ſo for 


(The 


I ſhall ſay no more of them for 
the future. Mutabit, i. e. tin- 
get: becauſe it is changed by be- 


ing ſo tinged, 

Ver. 57, 58. The Sifters —— 
run.] Parce, concordes, &c. diæ - 
erunt ſuis fuſis, \ 6 talia ſeecla, 
currite: The being ſup- 
poſed to be ſpun upon the Spindles 
of the Fates, T ord ſmoothly 
is not expreſs'd _; it is im- 

ly'd. At ver. 4. tis dr 
xo at ver. 52. tis venturo 
clo. They are very reconcile- 
able; if we diſtinguiſh the ſeve · 
ral Parts of the ſame Age; the 
Former relating to the Beginning, 


all other Things of This Kind. 


the Latter to the Perfection of. 


1 c. 
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They being, as it were, Himſelf 
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(The Time now comes) Thou great Increaſe of Fowve, 60 
Heav'n's darling Offspring! See the globous Weight 
Of Earth, of Heav'n, of Ocean, nod, and ſhake ! 
See how all Things enjoy the future Age ! 

O! May my Life's laſt Seene ſo long endure, 


Ver. 60. Increaſe of Jove.] 
Jovis Incrementum : i, e. proles. 
A Man is ſaid to be /iberis auctus, 
increas'd by having Children : 


multiply d. 
Ver. 61, 62. The gplobous 
Weight—nod and fbake !] Orig. 
Convexo nutantem pondere Mun- 
dum, Convexo ; becauſe the 
World is round, and therefore 
convex, For convexo pondere is 
here the ſame with convex! pon- 
deris, or molis ; ndt govern'd of 
nutantem, as Moſt imagine. It 
being impoſſible, that the Globe 
ſhould bend, or reel, with its 
own Weight. But what then is 
the Meaning of nutantem ? With, 
or under what does it nod or ftag- 
With its Guile, and Mi- 
— ſay Some; and ſo wants to 
be ſuccour d by This New- born 
Heroe. But That, to Others, 
ſeems not to agree with the 
Happineſs which is aſcrib'd even 
to the firſt Diviſion, to the ”_=_ 
ginning of This happy Age. 
And therefore They fay it ei- 
ther nods, i. e. moves and ſhakes 
#tſelf, with Foy and Exultation ; 
which is pretty harſh to my 
Apprehenſion: Or (which is 


not much better) z7xc/ines and 


So 


happy State: wergentem (ſay 
they) nutantemque in mellorem 
flatum. After all, I like the 
firſt Interpretation beſt; For as 
to the Reafon alledg'd againſt . 
it, the Change of the World 
from bad to good, from miſera- 
ble to happy, could not be Je- 
Pantanecus, *Twould be idle 
for Virgil to ſay, that while be 
ewrote This, the r r was 
actually in ſo and bappy a 
— when _ the World 
knew the contrary: His Mean- 
ing therefore muſt be, that the 
Child being now born, the 
Age ts as good as come; it will 
commence very ſpeedily 5 even 
in his Infancy, *Twas excel- 
lent Senſe therefore to ſay ; 
the World at preſent labours 
with its Guilt, and Miſery ; 
but yer rejoices-at the very near 
Preſpe® of the bay Change ; 
which is in a manner begun al- 
ready. So that Aſpice Mun- 
dum nutantem, i. e. malis ſus 
præſentibus, is perfectly recon- 
cileable with the next Words, 
Aſpice wenturo lætentur ut omnia 
clo. 

Ver. 62, Heav'n.] Cœlumgue 
ꝑrafundam. See the Note on 
ZEneid. I. 71. 


zends to another, i. e. a yet more 
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So much of Spirit, as to ſing Thy Deeds 


65 


Nor Thracian Orpbent' ſelf ſhould me excel, 
Nor Liaus: Tho' his Mother Him ſhould aid, 
His Father Him; Calliope inſpire 

Orpheus, Apollo diftate Linus Verſe. 


Should Pan himſelf, even tho' Arcadia judg'd, 


70 


Contend with Me; Pan, tho' Arcadia judg'd, 
Would yield Himſelf outſung. Begin, ſweet Babe, 


Ver. 65. So much of Spirit, as 
to fing, &c.] Spiritus may fig- 
nify either Breath, i. e. animal 
Life ; or (which I rather think) 
the Spirit of Poetry: Like That 
of Horace; Spiritum Graie te- 
nuem Camenæ. It may be taken 


; | To 


what follows ——— & gruantum, 
i. e. tantum [poteſtatis] quan- 
tum, &e. or rather in conjunc- 
tion with it, by a % N Juve: 
Tantum ſpiritis, quantum ſat 
erit, &C, | 


literally, and as diftin@ from 
* 


Incipe, parve puer, 
Matri 


Ver 72, to 77. Begin 
ſcueet Babe—— Geddeſ: Bed.] 


E. cog noſcer e matrem . 
a decem tulerunt faſtidia menſes. 


Incipe, parve puer; cui nm riſere parentes, 


Nec deus hunc mensa, dea nec dignata cubili q. 


In what Senſe riſu is to be th. 
ken in the Firſt Verſe, will 
appear from the Examination of 
the Third. I render cognoſcere 
by know and own ; For both 
are included; it means the ſame 
as agnoſcere. Expoſitors ſtart 
. unneceſſary Difficulties about 
the ſecond Line, Matri longa, 
&. *Tis plain of itſelf. For 
though nine Months be the 
uſual Time of Women's going 

with Child ; yet it is often long- 
er; and befides, when it is Not, 
"Tis the Expiration of the Ninth 
Month; and conſequently the 
Entrance upon the Tenth ; which 
is enough to juſtify the Expreſ- 
ſron of Decem Menſes in Poetry; 


one of whoſe elegant Licences'is 
to uſe a Part for the Whole. 
In the ſame Line, Tulerunt for 
Attulerunt, Feſtidia, i. e. Lan- 
gucres, Sicklineſs, Squeamiſh- 
neſs, and Niceneſs of Stomach, 
Kc. Cui non riſere parenter. 
Some read qui, and interpret 
riſere parentes, by riſere ad pa- 
rentes: But then they are forc'd 
to take bunc in the next Verſe, 
for bes; which (notwithſtand- 
ing That uſeful Figure called 
Enallage numert) is intolerable 
in This place; where the Poet 
might as well have ſaid 508, 
had That been his Meaning. 
Cui therefore muſt be the true 


Reading: And even according 
to 
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To know, and own thy Mother with a Smile; 


Thy Mother ten long Months ſick Qualms endur'd: 
Begin ſweet Babe: Unleſs the Parents ſmile; 75 


Th' ill-omen'd. Offspring never is advanc'd 


To a God's Board, nor to a Goddeſs Bed. 


to That, it would be tedious to | 


recite, and confute the various 
Opinions of Others, with whom 
I do not agree. That which I 
ſtick to is This, Incipe parve 


fuer riſu, &c. i. e. riſu tuo. 


Arride parentibus, ut illi viciſſim 
tibi arrideant. For, cui non riſere 
parentes, Nec deus, &c. I cone 


feſs Ruæus's Expoſition, in which 


ne follows Erythreus, and Bem- 
bus, is no ill one: who inter- 
prets riſu of the Mother s ſmiling, * 
not the Childs Cognoſcere 
matrem ri ſu [ejus.] For tho' he 
could not be properly invited, or 
— to make ber ſmile; yet 

might be immediately to diſco- 
wer, and recognize her by it. But 
I chuſe the other as the better 
Interpretation. The Whole 
therefore runs Thus. Smile 
«© upon Your Mother; You owe 
© her That, to requite the 
«« Pains You gave her: And 
© beſides; If you ſmile not on 
% Your Parents, they will not 
« on You: And if They do 
« not; Tis an unfortunate 


© Omen, and You will forfeit 


| 


© Thoſe Honours in Heav'n, 
& which I have above promis'd 
c you, [ Ile Deim vitam accipitt, 
6“ Kc. ] and to which you will 
© otherwiſ® be. advanc'd}”' I 
am ſenſible it may be ſay; It is 
not true in Fact, that the Pa- 
rents thus wait for their Chil- 
dren's Smiles, before they ſmile 
on them: Not ordinarily, I con- 
feſs ; but the Poet is ſpeaking of 
Heroes and Demi-Gods; which 
alters the Caſe, And upon This 
ſublime Subject, I think ue 
ſhauld chuſe the moſt ſublime 

Senſe, For the ſame Reaſon, 1 
have choſen That Interpretation 
of the laſt Verſe Nec Deus, &c. 
which I have above aſſign' d in 
This Note, and render'd in my 
Verſion. For there is Another 
very good one, as applicable to 
common Perſons; concerning 
the Genius, as to Menſa; and 
Juno, as to Cubile. See it in 
Ruæ ns, and others. In him 
too ſee a more particular Ac- 
count of This Interpretation, 

which I have choſen, 


* — me n 8 bh. * þ 


PASTORAL the FieTH, 


DAPHNIS. 


" as. — — 3 


H E Subject of This ſweet and moſt elegant 
Paſtoral is the Death of ſome great Perſon, 
under the Name of Daphnis. Who is meant 

by it, is not certain: Moſt probably Julius Cæ- 

ſar : See the Reaſons for it in Ruæus; which leave 
little room for doubt. A great Perſon he certainly 
was ; as appears from the whole Tenour of the 

Poem : Which conſiſts of Two Parts ; One of the 

Dialogiſts lamenting his Death ; the Other deifying 

him, and finging his Apotheoſts, 


MENALCAs, Mos sus. 


MENAL CAS. S 
T7 HY Mop/zs, ſince we Both are {kill'd in Song, 
In piping Thou, and I in chanting Verſe, 
Sit we not Here, beneath Theſe branching Elms, 


With which the mingled Hazles blend their Boughs ? 


* | : | M 0 PSUS, 
Ver, 1. Skilld.] Boni, i. e.] [for nondum] conſedimus * And 


periti, | then tis the ſame as nen conſi. 
Ver, 3. Sit be net, &c. ] Non] demus, 


— 
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Moprpsvus. 


The Elder Thou, Menzalcas ; Tis but juſt, C. 
1 ſhould obey thee : Whether underneath 
Th' uncertain Shades which with the Zephyrs wave; 
Or rather in ſame Grot we fit: Behold _ 
How the wild Vine creeps mantling round This Grot, 
And with thin ſprinkled Cluſters cloaths it's Sides. 10 
| MEnarcas. 
of all the Shepherds, -who frequent Theſe Hills, 
Amyntas only can with Thee contend. 


Mops us. 


And what if He with Phebas ſhould contend ? 


lll  MEenaLlcas. 

1 Begin Thou, Mopfus ; if Th' haſt aught to gag 

1 Of Phyllis happleſs Fires, or Alcon's Praiſe, 15 
3 Or Codrus reſolute to die: Begin; | 

it lis 9 Tityrus ſhall tend thy feeding Kids. 

0 Mors us. 

1 Rather Thoſe Strains, which on a Beech's Bark 

i! I lately noted, and alternate ſung, 

. TI try ; Then bid Anyntas vie with Me. 20 
1 | |  Menatcas. 

Ii As the tough Willow to the Olive yields, 

00 | The Cowſlip to the crimſon Roſe ; fo much 

Will (| Hmyntas, in my Judgement, yields to Thee. 


1.17 B83 


He may as well vie with Phe- | render'd anſwers the Senſe ; as 
Jus as with Me. appears from the Hiſtory + Which 
1 Ver. 16. —Codrus refelute to | fee in Ruaus, and the other 
"JEN : ' 
. .] To tranſlate jurgia Codri Commentators. 


1 ** | 

Wil! Moesvs. 
4 by N Ver. 13. rd what if He literally, would be intolerable 
1 wwitb = Sc.] Meaning, | in Engliſh. But what I have 
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Morsus. 

Shepherd, no more: We now have reach'd the Cave. 

Daphnis, ſnatch'd hence by unrelenting Death, 25 

The Nymphs deplor'd : Ye Hazles, and ye Rills, 

You heard it; Witneſs, how the Nymphs deplor d. 

When, hugging her lov'd Son's lamented Coarſe, 

His Mother blam'd the cruel Gods and Stars. | 

Daphnis, not One at That ill- omen'd Time, 20 

Drove his fed Cattle to the cooling Streams : | 

No Steed would taſte the Brook, or touch the Graſs. 

Thy Death, the Woods and deſart Mountains tell, 

Dear Daphnis, ev'n the Libyan Lions mourn'd. 

Daphnis Armenian Tygers taught to join - 4s 

In Harneſs ; Daphnis taught the Bacchian Dance, 

And with ſoft Leaves to wreath the bending Spears. 

As of the Trees the Glory is the Vine; 

Grapes of the Vine; of Herds, the Bull; the Corn, 

Of fertile Fields; ſo thou of all the Swains: 40 

Ev'n Pales, when the Fates Thee ſnatch'd away, 

And ev'n Apollo's ſelf forſook the Fields. 

Oft in Thoſe Furrows, where plump Wheat we ſow'd, 

Unlucky Darnel, and wild Oats prevail: | 

Inſtead of the ſoft Violet, and gay = 45 

Gloſſy Narciſſus, Thorns, and Thiſtles riſe; 

And Burs, and prickly Brambles choke the Glebe. 


Ver. 29. Blam'd.—] Vocat, | Ver. 41. Snatch'd aw will 
crudelia: For wacabat. Tulerunt, for Abftzlerunt : Ihe 
Ver. 35. Daphnis Armenian | Simple for the Compound. 
Tygers, &c.] Curru ſubjungere :] Ver. 43.] Herdea, 1 know, 
For currut, So ZEneid i. 261. | ſignifies Barley, not M beac. But 
ix. 605 Sc. For the Hiſtory, Theſe, are Trifles, The Thiag 
ſee Ruæus. | | is the ſame. 


You, . | 8 | Ye 
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Ve Shepherds, Strew the Ground with Flow'rs ; 
O'erſhade 1” 5 

The Brooks with Boughs: Daphnis Thoſe Rites demands. 

And raiſe a Tomb, and on That Tomb inſcribe: 59 

« Fam'd in Theſe Woods, ev'n to the Starry Sky, 

« (Daphnis my Name) ſweet Shepherd Here I lie ; 

« Fair was my Flock, but much more Fair was I. 

| MEenaLlcas. 

Such, heav'nly Poet, is Thy Verſe to Me, | 
As Slumbers to the Weary on the Graſs; 55 
Such as freſh purling Rills, in Summer's Heat, 

To thirſty Travellers. Nor by thy Pipe 
Alone, but by thy Voice thy Maſter's Skill 
Is equal' d. Happy Youth! To Him the next 
Thou ſhalt be deem'd. Yet I too in my Turn, 60 
Such as they are, My Numbers will repeat ; 
And raiſe thy Daphnis to the Stars; To Heav'n 
Daphnis I'll raiſe: Me too thy Daphnis lov'd. 

: | „ 
Can aught by Me more highly be eſteem'd, 
Than ſuch a Gift? The Vouth deſerv'd our Praiſe; 65 
And Stinichon long ſince has prais'd thy Verſe. 

— MENALCASV. Ms 
Daphnis in Glory Heav'ns new Court admires ; 
And ſees the Clouds, and Stars, beneath his Feet : 


For 


Ver 48, 49. O'erſhade the| Infinitive Mood for a Noun, 

Brooks with Boughs.] Inducite| Ver. 67. In glory.] Literally, 

fontibus umbras, A Funeral Ce- in White : [ Candidus, ] The 

remony to their Great Men, and | Meaning is the ſame. 

Heroes. | | Ibid. New.] Inſuetum, i. e. 
Ver. 56. Such as freſo, &c.]| To which be was unaccuſtom'd ; 

Sale — reflinguere, &c. The| or which was new to Him. 
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For This the Woods, and all the Fields rejoice ; 

And Pan, and all the Swains, and Silvan Nymphs, 70 
The Wolf againſt the Folds no wily Plots 

Now meditates ; nor Toyls to catch the Deer 

Are ſet: Good Daphnis Peace, and Freedom loves. 
Now ev'n the unſhorn Mountains raiſe with Joy 

Their Voices to the Stars : Now ev'n the Rocks 75 
And Woods this Verſe reſound; The God, the God, 
Menalcas : Be propitious, O ! be kind 

To thy Adorers. See four Altars here; 

Two for Thee, Daphnis, and for Phebus two. 

Each Year two Goblets froathing with new Milk 80 
To Thee I'll offer; two of fatteſt Oil; 

And chiefly with much Bacchas cheer the Feaſt ; 

In Winter, round the Fire; in Summer's Heat, 
Beneath the Shade; rich Chñſͤn Wine I'll pour, 

Wine rich as Nectar, from capacious Bowls. 85 
To me ſhall Agon, and Damætas ſing; 


Alphe- 


Ver. 69. For this, the Woods, and all the Fields rejoice, '&cx 


Ergo alacris filuas, & cetera rura voluptas, &c. 


Tpfi lætitiã veces ad ſidera jactant 
Intonſi montes, ipſæa jam carmina rupes, 


Jſa ſonant arbuſta. 


See the Note on Ecl, i. 52. | of the Mood rejoice before the Lerd. 


Thus the Holy Scriptures. Ter | Let the Hills be joyful, &c, Pal. 
the Field be joyful, and all that | xcvi, 11. 12. Pal. xcvii, g. 
i in it: Then ſhall all the Trees] And our Poet, above: ver. 27, 


Daphni, tuum Paenos etiam ingemuiſſe Leones 
Interitum, monteſque feri, filwegque loguuntur, 


Ver. 77. Kind.] Felix, *] Ver. 85. Wine rich as Me- 
FEneid, i, 334» tar Hiss. 
7 8 D 2 Vina 


r 
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Alphefibeus, like the Satyrs, dance. 

'Theſe ſacred Rites for ever ſhall be Thine ; 

When ſolemn Off rings to the Nymphs we pay, 

And when we lead the Victim round the Fields. 9o 

While Boars love Mountains" Tops, while Fiſh the 
Streams; 

While Bees ſuck Thyme, e eee the Dew; 

Thy Honour, Name, and Praiſe ſhall ever live: 

To Bacchus and to Ceris as the Swains 

Make annual Vows, ſuch ſhall they make to Thee; 95 

Thou too ſhall be invok'd, and hear our * 

Mors us. 

What Recompenſe to Thee for ſuch a Song 

Shall I return? For neither does the Breeze 

Of whiſp'ring Zephyr, when it riſes freſh, 

Bleſs me ſo much : Nor Waves that beat the Shore ; 100 


| Nor Rivers, which thro” ſtony TI glide. 
. MENALCAs. 


Vina novum fundam calathis Arvifia Nectar. 


Fundam [è] calathis vina Ar-) mus agros. The Word laſtrare 
wviſia [que ſunt] novum nectar, | may here mean circuire, going 
i. e. nect᷑ari fimilia, The Word| round, and incompaſſing ; or 
Calathus moſt properly tignifies | pu7gare, cleanſing by Sacrifice; 
a Baxket, or Canifler : but is] Or rather it really includes Beth, 
ſometimes put for a Goblet, Pan, | For all Commentators agree, 
or Vat. that it refers to the Sacrificium 

Ver. go. — Lead the Vifiim | Ambarvale; of which our Poet 
ramd the Fields,] Cum luſtrabi-Iſpeaks, Georg. i. 545. 


Terque novas circum felix eat boſtia fruges, 


My Tranſlation therefore ex- | =9g. Damnabis for obligabis, 

preſſes the true Meaning of the «© You fhall oblige [Your Vo- 

Paſſage. 6% taries] by their Vows, i. e. 
Ver. 96. Thou too ſbalt be in- | to the Performance of their 

, and b.ar our Pray'rs.] | © Vows: i. e. You ſhall hear 

Damrabis tu quoque wotis, See | © their Prayers. 

the Note on Æneid. xii. 938. | 


i 
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JT HIS Eclogue is a m 
1 Mixture of Poetry, heology, Mythology, 


MENALCASs. 


To Thee This ſlender Reed I firſt preſent: 


This taught me, Co rydon with hopeleſs Fires; 


This too, Damætas, Melibæus Sheep ? 


Mos us. | . 
And Thou This Sheephook take; which often begg'd 


Of Me, Antigenes could never gain ; '& 2-866 


Tho' oft he begg'd, and then too he deſery'd 


My Friendſhip : See, Menalcas, how it ſhines, 


With even Knots, and poliſh'd Braſs adorn'd. 


KOREROREORERKER GREROUR 


PASTORAL the SIXTH, 
S1 ENVUs. 


oſt noble and elegant 


and Philoſophy. That the Learning and 


Sublimity of it are not inconſiſtent with the Nature 


of Paſtoral, I have elſewhere ſhewn *. Of it's 
Philoſophy I have given ſome Account in my 


Note on Eneid vi. 931. As to the Hiſtory of 
it, ſee Ruæus, and Others: That Part is not my 


Province. > 
* Prakef?, Poet. De Prem, Paſtoral, 


D z Firſt 
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Irſt my Thalia in Sicilian Verſe | 
Deign'd to diſport, nor bluſh'd to hannt the Groves, 
When Kings and Arms I ſung; Apollo twich'd 


My Ear, and warn'd me ; Tytirus, a Swain 

Should feed his fatling Lambs, play humbler Notes. 5 
Now I (for Others, Varus, will be found 

To chant Thy Praiſes, and record Thy Wars) 
Indulge my flender Reed, and rural Muſe. 

Tis by Command I fing : Yet This, ev'n This 


If any ſmit with fond Deſire, ſhall read; 16 


Thee, Varus, Thee our Shrubs, and ev'ry Lawn 
Shall ſound; nor any Page pleaſe Phœbus more, 

Than That which ſhines, inſcrib'd with Varus Name. 
Say, Muſes. Chromis, and Mnaſy/as ſaw | 
Stretch'd in his Cave Silenus ſleeping lie; ” 
His Veins fall ſwoln with yeſeraay's Debaack, 

As uſual : From his Head at diſtance fall n 


Ver. 5. Humble Notes.] De- 
ductum carmen : i, e. tenue. 
Ver. 7. Record thy Mars.] 
Triflia condere bella ; i. e. e- 
ſcribere: condere' carmina, ad 
bella cantanda. 
Ver. 9. Yet This, even This, 
c.] Nen injuſſa cano: fi quis 
tamen bæc guogue, & c. The 
Word tamen refers not to what 
immediately goes before it; (for 
That would not be Senſe : ) but 
has a View farther backwards. 
As Thus: Tho' Apollo for- 
«« bade me to fing of Heroes, 
4% Fc. yet if any one will read 
* Theſe lower Strains, (which 
he not only permits, but com- 


l 


| 


His 


mands me to fing) * Te mire, 
« Pare, myrite, &c. 

Ver. 10, 11. 1f any, &c. Thee, 
Varus, &c.] Becauſe with the 
more pleaſure any one is read, 
the more Encouragement he has 
to write, : 

Ver. 17. From bis bead 
at diſtance, &c,] Orig. Serta 
procul tantum _— c. Tan- 
tum either ſignifies that it was 
only fallen, not torn, &c. Or that 
he had all figns of Drunkenneſs, 
except having a Garland on, 
For That, it ſeems, was One. 
Capiam coronam mi in caput : 
aſſimilabo me efſe ebrium. Plaut. 


| Amphyts, i. 4 16, This Drun- 


 henaeſs 
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His Garland lay; and, with it's Handle worn, 
His pond'rous Tankard hung. They (for the Sire 
Had often with the Promiſe of a Song 20 


Deceiv'd them Both) approach, and bind him faſt 


With Manacles from his own Garland made. 

Them, unreſolv'd and tim'rous, Ægle joins, 

Egle, the faireſt Nymph that rules the Streams; 

And now, ev'n while he ſees it, with the Blood 25 
Of Mulberries his Brow, and Temples ſtains. _ 
He ſmiling at their Play ; And why Theſe Bonds ? 
Releaſe me, Boys ; Suffice it that by You 

I have been ſeen : The Song You wiſh, attend: 

A Song for You; The Nymph ſhall in her Turn 3@ 
Be otherwiſe oblig d. He Then begins. 

Then might you ſee the Fauns, and ſavage Beaſts 
Dance in juſt Meaſures, and the rigid Oaks 

Bow their ſtiff Heads: nor does Parnaſſus Top 


kenneſe of Silenus mythologi- 
cally ſignifies the divine Enthu- 
fiaſm of Poetry, and Philoſo- 
phy. a 

Ver. 22. From his ozun, &c.] 
Injiciunt vincula ¶ facta] ex ipfis 
fſertis, As odd as the Poſition 
of the Words in the Orig. may 
ſeem; all is very plain: And 
there is a Prettineſs, and an Ele- 
gancy in 'Thoſe Licenſes; of 
which there are innumerablc In- 
ſtances in the Poets, 

Ver. 25, 26. With the 
Blood of Mulberries, & c.] This 
ſeems to be done in Sport and 
Jeſt - to make him look whim- 


ically ridiculous, Others ſay it 
was done in Honour of him, and 


* 


by way of Complement. The 
Reaſon depends upon the ſuper- 
ſtitious Heathen Cuſtoms. See 
Servius, and De la Cerda. 

Ver. 28, 29. Suffice it that 
by Yeu I bave been ſeen. ] That 
is; You may be ſatisfy'd that I 
now intend to oblige You : Other- 
wiſe I had not ſuffer'd myſelf 
to be ſeen by You : Por I could 
have prevented it, if I would, 


Satis eft [me] potuiſſe widers 


[vobis :] for v, pot uiſſe [per= 
miſſu meo] me videre. 

Ver. 29. Attend, ] Cognoſci- 
te: i. e. audite, attendite. 

Ver. 33. Dance.] Ludere; i. e. 
Saltare. | 


Do: 4 80 
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So much rejoice in Phebus, nor ſo much 35 
Do Thracian Mountains Orpheus Verſe admire. | 
For There he ſung, how thro' the mighty Void 

The Seeds of Earth, and Water, Air, and Fire, 
Conſolidated met ; How firſt from Theſe | 
The Elements, and the World's recent Globe 40 
Compounded roſe : How then the firmer Soil | 


And by degrees of various 


- Grew hard, and in it's Chanel ſhut the Sea, 


Things receiv'd 


Th'unnumber'd Species: How the Earth admir'd 
To ſee the new-born Sun with glory ſhine ; 45 
How Show'rs from high-hung Clouds diſtill'd; When 


The Woods began to riſe ; and thin, diſpers'd, 
The Animals o'er unknown Mountains rov'd. 


[fiſt - 


Next Pyrrha's'Race he ſings, from Stones transform'd, 


Caucaſean Vulturs, and Prometheus Theft. 50 


Ver. 36. Thracian Moun- 
tains.] Orig. Rhodope, and Iſ- 
marus ; which are both Moun- 
tains of Thrace, 

Ver. 38. The Seeds, &c. | 
Meaning, the Atoms ; or moſt 


_ fimple Bodys: Of which the 


four Elements themſelves are 
Anime (in the 


Ver. 39, 40. From Them The 


Elements, &c.] Ut [ex] his ex- 


ordia, &c. 1. e. the four Ele- 
ments, Which though 'Them- 
ſelves compounded of Atoms, 
are Exerdia, or Principles, to 
other Things. 

Ver. 42. — n its Chanel ſhut 
the Sea.] Orig. Diſclu- 
dere Nerea ponto. Nerea, the 


* Waters of the Sea, by a Me- 


22 


1 

. 
*& * 
it 


And 


tonym. Adjunct, Ponto, the 
Place, or Receptacle of them. 
Di ſcludere implys both excluding 
from one place, and including in, 
or cenfining to, another. So 
here; The Land grew Hard, 
ſeparated the Waters from itſelf, 
and confin'd them to their own 
Chanel. | | 

Ver. 44. Species. ] Or Kinds. 
For That is the Meaning of 
Formas in This place. 

Ver. 46. High- hung Clouds, 
&c.] Submotis nubibus : i. e. re- 
motis [a terra.] 

Ver. 50. Caucaſean Pulturs.] 
Thoſe, which prey'd upon Pro- 
metheus on Mount Caucaſus. 
Every School-boy knows all 
the Fables, and Metamorphoſes 
here alluded to, Fhoſe who 


| : do 


— 


„ vm eee -o-. 


Happy, if Herds of Neat had never been: 


reptam] amore. LEneid, vii. 94, 95. 


ay pallentes is ſet for virides; | often chew*d, and almoſt dige. 
becauſe Green is a pale Colour. SE: 
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And Saturn's Reign. To Theſe he adds the Brook, 
O'er/which the Sailors on loſt Hylas call'd, 

And ev'ry Shore with Hy/as, Hylas, rung. ; 
Paſiphae's Paſſion for the Snow-white Bull, | 

He then conſoles ; Paſiphae, happy Dame, E - 


Ah! wretched Queen! what Frenzy turns thy Brain? 
The Prætides with fancy'd Lowings fill'd : 

The Paſtures ; Yet of Them none ſought ſuch foul... 
Embraces ; tho” they fear'd the Plough, and oft 60 
In their ſmooth Foreheads, dubious, felt for Horns. Þ 
Ah! wretched Queen! Thou o'er the pathleſs Hills . 
Art wand'ring: He, his ſnow-white Side reclin'd. 1 
On a ſoft Hyacinth, beneath an Oak I” 
O'erſhading, ruminates the paler Graſs ; as 
Or courts ſome Female of the num'rous Herd: 


do not, muſt ſeek the Explana- }&c !] In the Orig. tis Y7rgo. 
tion of them elſewhere. Tis See the Note on Æneid. vii. 
a Taſk which I have diſclaim'd, | 134. ; 
(ſee the Introductory Remarks Ver. 59. Of them none ſought, 
to the AFneis) and will have |&c.] Non ulla ſecuta e, &. 
nothing to do with. | Iquanris [| unaquæque earumy | 
Ver. 52. Call d.] Clamdſſent : | collo timuiſſet, &c. See the Note 
1. e. clamando vocaſſent. on Aneid. vii. 65, 66. 
Ver. 54, 55. Paſiphae's Paſ-| Ver. 63. Reclin d.] Fultus: 
fion— Conſoles ] Solatur | de } {commonly fignifies prop d, or 
amore. Or ſolatur ¶ ſubaud. cor- | ſupported: Hero, lying upon. 80 


Ver. 57. Ab! wretched Queen, 


Atque barum effultus ter go, flratiſque j acebat 
Delleribus. . 


Ver. 65. Oꝰerſbading 


* But I had rather take it with 
paler. — ] Nice ſub nigra; i. e. Others of being made more pad, 
umbrosa : pallentes, &c. Some or neares to white, by being 


D. * 


* * 
. _ 
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Ye Nymphs, Dydtæanm Nymphs, beſet the Glades ; 
And Paſſes of the Thickets ; Chance may bring 


His wandring Footſteps obvious to our Sight ; 
Perhaps ſome Heifers to Gortynian Stalls | 70 


May lead him, or with verdant Graſs entic'd, 
Or following his own aceuſtom'd Herds. 


The Virgin, who Heſperian Apples lov'd, 


He ſings the next. Then binds with moſſy Bark 


Young Phaeton's Siſters, and tall Poplars rears. 75 
Then Gallus, wandring near Permeſſus' Stream, 
He fings ; How One among the Sacred Nine 
Conducted him to fee th Aonian Mount; 
How to the Bard all Phzbus Quire aroſe; 
And how the Shepherd Linus, crown'd with Flow' 78, 90 
And bitter Parſley, Thus in Verſe divine | 
Addreſs'd him: Take this Pipe, the Muſes' Gift, 
Which to th' Aſcræan Senior erſt they gave; 
With which from Hills the rigid Oaks he drew. 
With This ſing Thou the Birth of Gryneum's Grove, 8 
And let no Grove be more Apollo's Pride. 
Why ſhould I tell how — Niſus- born, 
> With 
Ver. 67. Beſer Claudite, i.e. | Ver. 87. Why fpould I tell, —] 


_ indagnie retium, canum, as | Subaud. bozo be ſung, &c. Quid 


Hunters do. loquar. [ut cantaverit] Scyllam, 
Ibid.” Glades, &c.] Nemorum | Kc. Whether there ſhould be 


| faltus. The Word ſaltus general- | an aut after Nifi, or not; let 


ly ſignifies the ſame as nemus, | Others diſpute. If there be not 
lucus, ſylva. But tis by a Sy- (as I think there ſhould not) 


necdoche: For in ſtrictneſs, tis tis plain, from the Authority 


a vid ſpace in a: Meod, or (in a fof Ovid, that Virgil makes no 
Angle Word) a Glade, So tis ſuch Miſtake about the two 
ujed here, and ſo in Geor. iii. | Scylla's, as Some imagine. See 
143. Saltibus in wacuis paſcant. | Rueus, upon the Place, uam 
\ Fer 74. Binds.] i. e. Sings, | fama-ſecuta eſt ſeems an 
how they wwere bound. See the | odd — I. take "_— 

Note on Ecl. itt, 140, 141, | 
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With barking Monſters, round her Waiſt, inclos'd, 
Vex'd the Dulichian Ships (ſo Fame relates) 


And in the gulphy Ocean, dire to ſee ! 90 


0 With wild Sea-Dogs the trembling Sailors tore? 
Or how of Tereus metamorphos'd Form 
He ſung ; for Him what Preſent, what a Feaſt 
By vengeful Philomela was prepar d, 


With what a Flight he ſought the deſart Woods, gs. 


o 3 On the ſame Wings, with which, (ill-fated Change !) 
| He flutter'd round the Palace, once his own ? 
All, which of old, by ſinging Phoebus bleſs'd, 
Eurotas heard, and bade its Laurels learn, 


&c. not to be govern'd of That Comma's. 


 Silenus 


Tho' the Senſe is 


('twould be Then more odd) | the ſame either way. 


dut of cantaverit underſtood : 
And, quam fama ſecuta eff, to 
ſtand abſolutely between two 


- of, 


Quo curſu deſerta 


Ver. 94, 
Philomela, &c. 


With what a 
Flight, &c. ] | 


Quas illi Philomela dapes, que dona fararit; 
iverit, & quibus ante 


Infeliæ ſua tecta ſupervolitaverit alis. 


Y Some refer Petiverit to Pbilo- 
mela, Others to Tereus, I un- 
derſtand both the laſt Verſes of 
the Latter. De La Cerda very 
fingularly takes & quibus ante, 
&c. tothe End, to be ſpoken of 
Progne. Ante, may ſignify ei- 
ther before be went into the De- 
fart; or be refer d (as Ruæus 
makes it) to ſua in the next 
Line: Te&a prius ſua. The One 
is eaſy and natural, but bald and 
flat : The Other is elegant in 
the Senſe, but ftrain'd in the 


LM N ———_ 


ter is the better in a Tranſla» 
tion; and therefore I have choſen 
it. 

Ver. 98. Singing.] Meditante 5; 
i. e. canente. So Ecl. i. 2. and 
vi. 8. 

The Author of the Preface 
before Mr. Dryden Tranſlation 
of the Paſtorals, juſtly takes 
notice, how much Matter is 
crouded into This ſhort Song of 
Silenus: For it conſiſts but of 51 
Lines. And it is no leſs lg, 


N Exprefſion. However the Lat- 


than full: Eſpecially That of 
ike Creation: | 


2 Namque canebat uti magnum per inane ec, 


95. By wengefub 


— 
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Silenus ſung ; The echoing Vales return 100 
The Sounds, and beat them backwards to the Stars: 


Till Vefber warn'd to fold, and count, the F. locks; 
And roſe unwelcome on the liſt'ning Sky. 


Farigue novum ut terre ſtupeant luceſcere ſolem, 

Altius atque cadant ſubmotis nubibus imbres: 

Incipiant filve cùm primum ſurgere, cumgue 
Rara per ignotos errent animalia montes. 


And that fine Complement to Gallus © 


Tum canit errantem Permeſſ: ad flumina Gallum ; 
Aonas in montes ut duxerit una ſororum ; 
Utque viro Phœbi chorus aſſurrexerit omnis : 
Ut Linus bac illi, &c. 


CCC 


PASTORAL the SeveNTH.. 


MEL1iBOEUS., 


„ 
2 — 


a HIS Paſtoral is of the ſame Nature with 

the Third: In the Remarks upon which, 
ſome Account has been already given of it. 
Only This is differenc'd from That by two Cir- 
cumftances ; The Introduction, which is There a 


Quarrel: Here a pretty Raral Story, and Deſcrip- 


oo RED | | 
Forte ſub arguta conſederat-ilice Daphnis, &c. 
[+ +0 referebat in ordine Thyrfis : 


{Than which nothing can be more fimply, and 
turally elegant and agreeable :) And the * or 
e Ten: 


& 


1 
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Event : For There is it a drawn Battle ; but Here 
One of the Contenders is pronounc'd Conqueror. 


— 
—— 


MELiBoEUs, Cox Y DON, THYRsIs. 


; M tz L1BoEvus. 
Dy chance beneath the Covert of an Oak, 
That whiſper'd with the Breezes, Daphnis fate ; 

And Corydon and Thyrfis to one Place | 

Together drew their Flock; Thyr/is, his Sheep; 

His milch Goats, Corydon; Arcadians Both, 4 
Both flouriſhing in Youth, well pair'd to ſing, 

And ready with each other's Skill to vie. 

Here my He-Goat, the Father of my Flock, 

Himſelf ſtray'd from me, while a Fence I made 
To guard my tender Myrtles from the Cold. 10 

Daphnis I ſaw ; and ſoon as He ſaw Me, 

Come hither, Melibœus, ftrait he cry'd; | 

Thy Goat, and Kids are ſafe ; If aught Thou haſt 

Ol Leiſure, reſt a-while beneath This Shade. | 

Hither thy Bullocks through the Meads will come 15 

To Wat'ring : Mincius here with trembling Reeds 
Clothes the green Banks, and from a ſacred Oak 

| " 5"; 24 


Ver, 7. — With each other”s c ee?) This, a young Cri- 
Seel to wie. ] For that, I think, [tick will ſay, is very dull: But 
is the Meaning of Reſpondere : | he muſt conſider that the plazne/? * 
i, e. alternatim certare. Though | Words, even in the moſt elegant 
Some take here cantare for be- | Poetry, are ſometimes the beſt, 
Cinning, or ſpeaking firſt, and Ihe Words in the Original are 
reſpendere, for follovoing, or com- | altogether as plain. ; 
ing in with the Under-Part, It Ver. 15. Thy Bullocks.] Orig. 


Matters not much. | Ipſi Juvenci. See Note on Ecl.. 
Yer, z1, 12, Daphnis 7 ſow: | 
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The cluſt ring Bees with pleaſing Murmur ſound. 
What ſhould I do? Nor Phyllis was at home, 


Nor yet Alcippe, to ſhut up 


New-wean'd : Yet ſince a mighty Match in Song 


Twixt Corydon, and Tu. 


Their Play to my own Bus'neſs I preferr'd : 
Then in alternate Verſe They both began; 
The Muſes dictated alternate Verſe ; * 


my Lambs 


was propos'd : 


25 


Theſe Corydon recited, This Thoſe. 


CorRyDoOoN. 


Ver. 21—23 — Ter ſince, &c. | 
Their Play, &c.] In the Oirigi- 
nal the Expreſſion is disjointed 
and incoherent ; tho* the Senſe 
plain enough. ET certamen erat, 


Ec. Poſthatu TAMEN, &c. 


The 


ord tamen refers not to 


Ve Nymphs, Libetbrian Nymphs, my dear Delight ; 
Or give me, like my Codrus, Verſe to ſing ; 


(He 


the Line immediately prece- 
ding; but to- Negue ego Alcip- 
Pen, &c. 

Ver. 21, 22. A mighty Match, 
&c. Twixt Corydon, and 


1 28 &c. ] 


Et certamen erat, Corydon cum Thyrſide, magnum. 


That is, Certamen erat mag- 


aum; Corydon | certabat ] cum 


Thyrfide. By Poetical Licenſe 


all theſe Things, are not only 


juſtifiable, but elegant. 

Ver, 25. The Muſes diftated 
alternate, &c.] Alternos Muſe 
meminiſſe wolebant, There are 
ſeveral dark Interpretations of 
This Paſſage: This which 1 
think the only true one, is not 
mentioned; Yolebant [me] me- 
miniſſe. Compare ver. 69. Orig. 
Hæc memini. The Meaning, in 
the main, indeed is as thoſe Ex- 
poſitors take it, and as I have ren- 


der d it; the Muſes Tetela, 


or would have them ſing, That 
Sort of Verſe: But fure ne- 
miniſſe cannot directiy ſignify to 
dictate; nor to fing. Tis true 
it ſometimes ſignifies to men- 
tion; but then tis always with 
a Genitive Caſe, or an Abla- 
tive, with the Prepoſition de: 
And beſides the Senſe of wen- 
ton will not do in this Place, 
But to fay it pleas'd the Muſes 
that J ſhould remember they 


fung alternately, is to. ſay it 
pleas'd them that they ould 
do ſo; only with the Addition 
of ſomething more, That the 


Ellipſis of me is caſy and ob- 
* vie, 
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(He ſings the next to Phabus ) Or if That 


We cannot all obtain; my tuneful Reed 


30 


| Shall here hang uſeleſs on This ſacred Pine, 
THYRSIS. h 
Ye Swains, with Ivy crown your riſing Bard; 
That Codrus' Spleen may burſt with envious Spight : 
Or if he load Him with immod'rate Praiſe, | 
5 With Baccar bind his Brows : left That ill Tongue 35 
Should hurt the future Poet's growing Fame. 


| | CoryDoNn. | 
This briſtly Boar's huge Head, Theſe branching Horns 
Of the long-living Stag young Mon vows, | 


ec Bp Delia, to Thee: If ſuch Succeſs be Mine 
Perpetual ; in ſmooth Marble Thou ſhalt ſtand, 40 
4 Full Length, thy Legs with purple Buskins bound. 
55 | THYRS18, 
nd a 
vious, I need not take Notice. ] lad bim, & c. growing Fame. I 
It is moreover perfectly pro- Aut fi ultra placitum laudarit.. 
per that Melibœus ſhould take © Gives him immoderate Praiſe, 
notice of his being able, by] and more than he himſelf 
the fawour of the Muſes, to re- cares for.. Which (accord- 
hat member the Verſes which he} ing to the Heathen Superſti- 
2 beard; when He is going to tion} tended to Faſcination. And 
to WF \ 7epcar them all, Word for] the Herb Baccar was deem's. 


Wor d. N 
Ver. 29. He fings the next to 
Phoebus. ] Proxima Pbæbi Verfi- 
bus ille facit | ſubaud. carmina.] 
Ver. 29, 30,——— If that We 
tannot all obtain. | Aut fi non 
Pofſumus omnes | illud aſſegui; 
i. e. to write ſo well as Codris. ] 
Another Ellipſis. There are 
many of them in This Ec- 
logue, F 


Meaning Himſelf ; as *tis ſup- 
pos d. | 
Ver, 34, 35, 36+ Or if be 


Ver. 32. Your riſing Bard.] 


an Amulet, or Counter-Charm 
againſt it. 

Ver 38. Mycon wows. ] Af- 
ter Mycon in the Orig. ſubaud. 
offert, or rather wovet, This 
Mycon is ſuppos'd to be Cory- 
don's Friend, and to do it in. 
his Name. uf 

Ver. 39. If ſuch Succeſs, &c. 
Here is another Elliphs ; and 
a great one. Si proprium hoc 


fuerit: This? What ? This Suc- 


ceſs in Hunting: i. e. ſuch as I. 
have lately had. Proprium, i, e. 


Perpetuum. 


64 


| Ver. 48. Sober Galatea, &c.] | 


In the Orig. Nerine Galatea. 
The Galatea. he ſpeaks of can- 
not be ſuppos'd to be That 
Galatea who was the Daugh- 
ter of Nereus : for Shepherds. do 
not court Goddefles ; at leaſt 
no Shepherd leſs than Polypbe- 
mus would preſume to do fo, 
But he gives her that Ap- 


Heat; 50 by way of Comple- 


ent; hinting that ſhe was as 
deautiful as the Nymph who 
was her Name-ſake, 


VIR ILS ECLOGUES. 


TuTrRrets. 
Suffice it Thee, Re to expect 


Each Year a Pail of Milk, and Cakes like Theſe: 
A ſmall penurious Garden is Thy Care. 
In Marble, for the preſent, Thou muſt ſtand : 
But if the teeming Ewes with Lambs recruit 
My Flock now leſſen'd; Thou ſhalt ſhine in Gold. 
CoRYDoN. 
Sweet Galatea, Nymph to Me more ſweet 
Than Hybla's Thyme, than Swans more white, more fair 
Than the pale Ivy ; Come, if aught Thou love 
Thy Corydon, ſoon as the well-fed Steers Z 
Shall from the Paſtures to their Stalls return, 
TurR 81s. 
And may I, beauteous Maid, to Thee appear 
More bitter than Sardinian poys'nous Herbs, 
More rough than Gorſe, more vile than with'ring Weeds: 
If This Day be not longer than a Vear | 
To Me: Go Home, fed Bullocks, go for Shame. 


CoRYDON. 
Ye moſſy 8 and Graſs more ſoft than Sleep. 


45 


IE - 


54 


With 


Ver. 58. Graſs more ſoft than 
Step. ] : 4 nr arms 
Some interpret mollior by mol- 
lis.z and ſomno by ad Jomnux: 
r That is very 

rin. And Theocritus uſes This 
very Expreſſion, UVa Haha- 
eb net: Which can bear no 
Conſtruction but the litteral : 
Beſides other Authorities, which 
De La Cerda produces. Crajs 
foſter than Sleep, may indeed 
ſound ſtrangely to a mere En- 


dl eg But 


e Antiente 


Cn WIe 
8 | £4 > *&. ” 
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With the Green Arbutus, whoſe thin ſpred Boughs 
O'erſhade you; from the Solftice* burning Heat 60 


\ Defend the Flocks : Now ſcorching Summer comes, 
And in the fruitful Tendrils ſwells the Gems. 

| WE he: 37 © 
Here glows the Hearth, here pitchy Pines, and Fire 
Abound ; Here black with Soot the Lintels ſmoke. 
Here Boreas Cold. we juſt as much regard, 6 
As Wolves the Sheep, or torrent Streams the Sherk, 


CoORYDON, 


| Here Junipers, and huſky Cheſnuts grow; 


Beneath each Tree it's Apples ſtrew the Ground; 

Tho” all things ſmile ; if fair Alexis leave 

Theſe Hills, . You'll ſee the very Rivers dry. 70 
THayRs1s. | 

Scorch'd are the Fields ; The Herbage dies with Tm 

Beneath the vicious Air : Illib'ral grown 

Bacchus denies the Hills his viny Shades: | 

Yet when my P-4y/lis comes; each Lawn ſhall ſmile, 

And plenteous ove in fertile Show'rs deſcend, 75 


CoRvyDaon, 


were our Maſters; and were] &c. ] Art nu merum [ovinm] 
at leaſt as good Judges of Senſe | Lupus, Here is another Ellip- 
and Expreſſion as We are. fis: And a fingular one in my 
Ver, 63.—Piteby Pines. ]Orig. | Opinion. 
Tede Pingues, Teda is proper- 5 68. Beneath each Tree, 
ly-a Tree out of which Torches | &c.] —Sua quæque fub arbore 
were made; but here us'd for | p9ma. It ſhould be read gudgue z 
any unctuous, or very combuſti- as Virgil certainly wrote it. 
ble Wood; as the Pitch, Pine, | And then there's an End of all 
or Fir: out of which likewiſe the little Niceties to make _ 
Torches were made. of the Other. 
Ver. 66. As Wolves the Sheep, 


—— 


< 
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. | Cox vDOR. 
To Hercules the Poplar is moſt dear; 


The Vine to Bacchus; To the Cyprian Dame 
The Myrtle; To Apollo his own Bay: 
Phyllis the Hazels loves; While Them She loves, 


Them nought excells the Myrtle, or the Bay. 


| THYRS1s. 
In Groves the Beech, in Gardens is the Pine 


Moſt beautiful; The Poplar near the Streams; 
On the high Mountains“ Tops the ſtately Fir: 
Vet, lovely Lycidas, if oft Thou come 


To viſit me; Thou, beauteous, ſhalt excel 


The Pine in Gardens, and the Beech in Groves. 


This J remember ; 
_ Thyrſs in vain contended : 


Mz 11B0Evus. 
and that quite outſung- 


From That Time 


Tis Corydon, tis Corydon for Me. 


Ver. 82. Near the Stream. ]] Ver. $9. *Tis Corydon, n 


Orig tis in fluvizs : 
but cluefly near them. 


partly in, | Corydon for Me.] 


Ex illo Corydon, Corydon oft tempore nobis. 


Subaud. [ Victor.] So *tis com- 
monly interpreted: But I rather 
think tis a Kind of ruſtick 
Expreſſion, Like that of our 
Engliſh Mob at an Election.— 
- A Corydon, @ Corydon for Me; 
Or (if you pleaſe) for ever, 
As to the Reaſons, why he is 
pronounc'd Conqueror; In the 
firſt Trial, (the Firſt eight 
Lines) Coryden is generous, 
and good - natur d-; Thyrfis 
ſpightful, and malicious. In 


the ſecond, Cerydon invokes) 


Diana the chaſte Goddeſs, and 
promiſes no more than he can 
perform: Thyrſis addreſſes to 
the obſcene God Priapus; ſeems 
to be in jeſt; and vows to 
him more than he is able to 
pay. In the third, Corydon is 
ſweet, and ſoft ; Thyrſis, rough, 
horrid, and full of Impreca- 
tions. In the fourth, Corydon 
deſcribes the Pleaſures of the 
Summer, and the Works of 
Nature; Thyrfis the Contri- 


wee of Art to guard againf 


Pas r. 7. VRG ILS ECLOGUES. Gy 


the Inconvenience and Unplea- | the fifth, Thyr/s, 1 think, has 
ſantneſs of Winter, But in much the better of it, 


to 


Coryd. Stant & juniperi, &c. 
., & flumina ſicca. 


which laſt (by the Way) ſeems | it ſo on purpoſe, to expreſs the 
to be a flat Cloſe. Tho' per- lan wiſhing and diſconſolate State 
haps (and indeed I am rather of | of T ings and Perſons in thoſe 
That Opinion) the Poet made | Circumſtances, 


Thyr. Aret ager, witio moriens ſitit azris herba 
Liber pampineas invidit collibus umbras. 
Pbyllidis adventu noſitræ nemus omne wirebit, 


Jupiter & læto deſcendet plurimus imbri, 


The Sentiments are at leaft | lieve De La Cerda) bat it out 
equal (more than equal, I | of fight; For my part, I am 
think,) to Thoſe of the For- ſo dull, as not to ſee it; Nor 
mer; and the Expreſſions far | do his Reaſons convince me. 
ſuperiour. In the fixth, and | If we conſider the Ching Lines 
laſt, Corydon (if you will be- | of Each; 


Nec myrtus wincet corylos, nec laurea Phæbi, 
Seems inferiour to | 

Fraxinus in ſilvis cedet tibi, pinus in Bortis. 
Beſides ; the Oppoſition is net q ms, as well as Phe? with 
ſo full, and complete in Cory- | Laurea, However, upon the 
don's Part, as in Thyrfs's : | Whole, He is Conqueror; ac- 


To have made it ſo, he ſhould | cording to the Account here 
have repeated Veneris with Myr- given, 


3 
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PASTORAL the ErGuTH. 


 PHARMACEUTRIA. 


4 a 


— 


E RE we have a Kind of Twin- Eclogue: 
Two Poems in One: Tho' it has its Title 

only from the Latter: Which is taken from 

the Second Iayllium of Theocritus, as the Other is 
in a great meaſure from the Second, and partly 
from the Firſt and Third. It is one of the beſt, 
rhaps the very beſt, of all Virgil's Paſtorals: 
(T ts Fourth being always excepted, upon the Ac- 
count of its divine Subject, and the ſublime Man- 
ner of treating it,) Both Parts of it turn upon the 


Paſſion of Love, and That too unſucceſsful : The 


Former breathing nothing but Deſpair ; 'The Lat- 
ter, Magick and Enchantment, The Firſt gives 
us the ſad Pleaſure of Tragedy ; The Second, the 
Romantick Amuſement of Conjuring, and Incan- 
tations : Both, the Delight ariſing from the moſt 


elegant Poetry. In the Introduction to it (as be- 
fore in That to the Sixth Eclogue, and in the 
Fourth throughout) the Poet gives us a Specimen 


of his Sublime : Here again he launches out into 
Heroics, and preludes to the ZEncis, | 


Tu mihi, ſeu magni ſuperas jam ſaxa Timavi, 

Sive oram Iliyrici legis equorts: — to 

g nd cothurno? | 
; | "Tis 


» ; 2 
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'Tis generally ſuppos'd he means Ofavius Cæſar; 
but Ruæus makes it pretty plain that he means 
Pollio. Noble is That Cloſe; | \ 


— nm {tqe banc fine tempora circum 
Inter victrices hederam tibi ſerpere lauros. 


* 2 — 


Dauox, ALPHESIBOEUS. 
F Damon's, and Alphefibeus' Muſe, [mir'd, 
Contending Swains, Whoſe Songs the Herds ad- 
Mindleſs of Paſture ; while the liſt'ning Lynx? 
Stood montionleſs, and Rivers ſtop'd their Courſe; 
Of Damon's, and Alphefibzus' Mule - 2 
The Numbers we repeat. Thou, matchleſs Chief, 
Aid my Attempt : Whether Thou paſs the Rocks 
Of wide Timawus* Stream; or coaſt along 
Th' Lyrian Shore. Will that Day never come, 
When 'twill be giv'n me to record Thy Deeds? 10 
Will it be never given me to diffuſe 


Thro' 


Ver. 4. Rivers ſtopt their; Ver. 7, 8. — Paſs the Rocks 
Courſe.] Either Flumina a Of wide Timavus.] The Ex- . 
runt curſus: i, e. requieſcere fece- | preſſion in the Orig. is ſuch ; 
runt ; which is juſtify'd by other | that did we not know the 
Authorities, Or Flumina muta= | Contrary, one would think Ti- 
ta ¶ quoad] ſuos curſus, mavus were a Mountain, not a 

Ver. 6, 7. Thou, matchleſs | River. As it is; ſuperas muſt 

Chief, Aid my, &c.] Tu mibi| mean paſſing among, and beyond z 
[ſubaud. .:4fis, or fave.] Match- | not paſſing over. | 

%%. Chief, or ſomething like it, | Ver. 9. Will that Day ne- 
muſt alſo be wunderſiood: And | wer come, &c.] En erit un- 
(with ſubmiſſion to Virgil) tis] quam, &c. See the Note on 
a little ſtrange, that tis not - Ecl, i. 86, N 
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Thro' all the World 'Thy Verſe, which ſole deſerves 
The Sophoclzan Buſkin's Fame? With Thee 
Commenc'd my Labours, and with Thee ſhall end. 


Accept Theſe Lays by Thy Command begun ; 


And let this Ivy-Wreath, Thy Temples round, 

Creep intermingled with Thy conqu'ring Bays. 
Scarce had the humid Shades of Night retir'd ; 

When to the Cattle, on the Graſs, the Dew 


Moſt grateful riſes : Leaning on the Trunk 
Of a round Olive, Damon Thus began. 


Damon. : 


Riſe, Lucifer, and previous bring the Day; 


Ver. 12, 13. Thy Verſe——Buſtin's Fame.] 


Sola Sopł ocleo tua carmina digna cotburno. 


Moſt Expoſitors take tua car- 


mina for mea carmina te cee- 
brantia. But That is very 


| 


harſn. And fince from That 
of Horace, Od. 2. Lib. 1. 


Paulum ſevere Mu 2 Tragæœdiæ 


Deſit Tbeatris 


It is certain that Pollio was a 
Writer of Tragedy, to which 
the Sopboclean Buskin belong'd ; 
The Paſſage is undoubtedly to 
be underſtood, as I have ren- 
der'd it. And beſides, it is far 


- better Senſe, and a greater Com- 


plement, to ſpeak of celebra- 
ting both his Actions, as a 
Hero, and his Writings, as a 

; than his Actions only. 
Even Thoſe who will have 
Octavius Ceſar to be here meant, 
may be anſwer' d the ſame way, 
though not ſo well: For He: 


doo wrote a Tragedy, (at leaſt | 


—_ 


7 


part of one) though He did not 
publiſh it. | 
Ver. 14. With Thee fhall 


end.] Tibi definet : ſubaud. 
Labor meus ; or ſome ſuch 
Word, 


Ver. 20. Leaning en the Trunk, 
&c.] To interpret tereti olive 
of his Staff (as ſome do) is 
extremely flat and dull, How 


much more Poetical an Idea is 
it, to ſuppoſe him leaning 
againſt the Trunk of an Olive- 
Tree, than upon his Stick ? 
Ver. 22. DAM ON. Riſe, Lu- 


cifer, @c.] The Two Speakers 
In 


* 


* 


While 


f c EF ORn 
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While I, deceived by ill - requited Love 


Of perjur d Niſa, pour forth my Complaint; 
And to the Gods (tho' Me, by Oaths invok'd, 25 


They nought avail'd) with my laſt Breath appeal. 


Begin with me, my Pipe, Mænalian Strains. 
On Menalus a Grove of whiſp'ring Pines 


Still grows; He always hears the Shepherd's Loves, 


And Pan, who firſt taught Reeds their tuneful Sound. 30 


Begin with me, my Pipe, 
To Mop/us (What may not 


 Menalian Strains. 


We Lovers hope f) 


Ni/a is wedded : Gryffons now ſhall match 
with Horſes ; in the next ſucceeding Age 34 
The tim'rous Deer with Dogs ſhall drink the Streams. 


in this Eclogue ſpeak not in | 
their own Names, but perſonate 
Others, like Actors upon the 
Stage : Damon repreſents an 
unfortunate Nameſake of His : 
Alphefbaeus, the Pharmaceutria, 
i, e. Enchantreſs. The For- 
mer in This Line bids Lucifer 
riſe, ¶ Naſcere, pragye diem, &c. 
i. e. prævenienſque | Tmeſis |] 
age, i. e. fer, diem) that he 
may complain to him ; for 


This Reaſon, it ſeems, becauſe 


New 


Lucifer is the Star of Venus: 
from whom the Lover ſuffers 
all this Miſery. 

Ver. 24.— WMl-requited Love, 


&c.] Indigno amore, See the 
Note on Ecl. x. 11. 
Ver. 24. Purjur' d Nifa.] 


For the Word Conjugis in the 
Orig. ſee the Note on Æneid. 
vii. 240, 241. She is not 
call'd perjur'd directly; but it 
is imply'd in the Parentheſis 
in the following Lines, 


Dives (quanguam nil ha 929 illis 
lo 


Profeci) extremd moriens tamen 


Than which nothing can be 
more beautifully pathetical. 


guor bord 


Ver. 28. 


On Mxnalus 8 
Grove, &c. ] 


Mæ nalus argutumgue nemus, pinoſque loquentes 


(Fine Verſe !) 


Semper babet=onauntQ=amo==paſſus inertes. * 
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New Torches, Mopſus, cut; Thy Bride comes home: 


Strew thy Nuts, Bridegroom ; Heſper ſets for Thee. 

Begin with me, my Pipe, Maænalian Strains. 

O! worthily eſpous'd, diſdainful Fair, 

To a fit Spouſe ! While Others are Thy Scorn, 42 

While hateful are my Flocks, and Pipe to Thee, 

My ſhaggy Eyebrows, -and my unſhorn Beard : 

Nor think'ſt Thou Heav'n regards what Mortals do, 
Begin with me, my Pipe, Mænalian Strains. - 

Thee, with Thy Mother, in our Meads I ſaw, ' 4; 

Th _ Gath'ring 

By This he gives a Reaſon, why ing Oeta, is meant its Setting: 

he uſes the Word Mænalios in | That Mountain being Weſt ward 

the burthen of his Song. That |to the Perſon who now ſpeaks, 

Hill, by reaſon of its pleaſant The Gracefulneſs of Theſe Iro- 


murmuring Pines, is frequented |nies, Mopſe novas incide faces.— 
by the Shepherds, hears their | Sparge, marite, nuces.— And af- 


Loves, and the Muſick of |terwards, O! digno conjuncta 


their God Pan, who firſt taught |viro, &c, —is too plain to be 
them Muſick and Poetry. [unfolded, | 
Therefore he denominates his | Ver. 40, —— Others are thy 


Verſe Mænalian. This Con- | Scorr. ] — Deſpicis omnes | alios, 
nexion, I doubt net, has been |preter Mopſum. ] 


paſs'd over by many a curſory} Ver. 42. My ſhaggy Eye. 
Reader. | | brows, &c. How could it be ex- 
Ver. 36, 37. New Terches, | peed ſhe ſhould love him for his 
&c. Strew thy Nuts, &c.] Mar- | birſutum 1 prolixaque 
y therefore does he 

Ancients. _ mention That as an unrea ſonabl 
Lid. Heſper ſets for Thee. ]| Thing, and matter of Complaint? 
Orig. Tibi deſerit Heſperus Oetam.] The Anſwer is; her Cruelty and 
2561, i, e. in tui gratiam, be- Scorn had made him negligent of 
eauſe the Evening is welcome to] Himſelf, and ſo occaſion'd the 
new marry'd Perſons, Heſperus, | Length of his Beard, c. And 


or Veſper, the Evening-Star, is| of That he complains, The 


well-known ; and by its leav-J next Line 
Mec curare Deiim credis mortalia quenguam, 


has a wonderful Pathos. thy Mather, &c. — fatal Errir 
Ver. 45, to 51. Thee wwith | loft.) Sepibus in 8 
ME f 5 Nor. 


* 
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Gath'ring freſh Apples ; I myſelf your Guide ; 

Then Thou wert little ; I, juſt then advanc'd 

To my twelfth Year, could barely from the Ground 
Touch with my reaching Hand the tender Boughs: 
How did I look ! How gaze my Soul away ! 50 
How did I die! in fatal Error loſt ! 


Error, I have elſewhere * ta- | ones in the World. The Ele- 
ken notice of Theſe five beau- | gancy of That Laft eſpecially, 
tiful Verſes : and perhaps there | is inexpreſſible. 

are not five more beautiful 


Ut vidi ut perit ! ut me malus abſtulit error 

lt imitates, and far exceeds, The firſt, Idyl. ii. 82. 
two Paſſages in Tyheoccritus: | 

xòe dor, ag , wp part ve Buperg ld 

ata | 
The other, iii. 42. 

Ne der, de k, ws; tc Baby Aer? era. 
The Laſt (though Both excel- | either, by way of Metonymy, 
tent) is by much the Beſt of put for the Garden, Orchard,” 
the Two, c Bab anxxcr or Meadory, + which Thoſe 
f2yTz admirably exprefling the Hedges enclos'd; or the Ap- 
Swrftneſs, and Sruddennefs of | ples are ſuppos'd to grow in 
the Paſſion, and her being Thoſe Hedges. Matre, (ſays 
lung d at once into the Depth De La Cerda) i. e. matre nes. 
of Love. But how much pre- It is ſo indeed in Theccritus, 
terable to it is me malus ab- from whom This Paſſage is ta- 
Pulit error ! giving us the ken. But I think it cannot 
Ideas of his being ſnatch'd from be ſo here, becauſe of That, 
birſelf ; and of the Nature of | Dux ego weſter eram. For 
Love in general, which like | how could he be ſuppoſed to 
an Inis 2 deceives, and | vt upon, conduct and guid: 
miſguides us; and of bis on his own Mother, in Her own 
in particular; which was erro- Garden? Alter ab undecimo, 
nous and wnſucceſsful! Then | is by ſome interpreted Thirteen ; 
the Word perii goes far be- and it may be ſo: But Toclr: 
yond 5pcavnv. > will do-as well, if not better, 

Sepibus in the firſt Line is See Rueus. 


Præl. Poet, De Pocm, Paſtoral, | : 
Vor. I. E „ 


2 


Q 
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Begin with me, my Pipe, Maænalian Strains. 


Now what is Love I know : From flinty Rocks 
Him 1/marus, and Rhodepe difclos'd ; 


Or the wild Garamantes bore ; a Boy 


53 


Of Race not Ours, and alien from our Blood. 
Begin with me, my Pipe, Mænalian Strains. 
Inhuman Love th' unnat'ral Mother taught 


To dip her Hands in her own Children's Blood: 
Cruel indeed the Mother; Was She then 


60 


More cruel ? Or more impious That dire Boy? 

Impious the Boy, the Mother cruel too. 
Begin with me, my Pipe, Mænalian Strains. 

| Now let the Sheep purſue the Wolf; hard Oaks 


Bear golden Apples; on the Alder bloom 
Narciſſus; Tamariſks rich Amber ſweat ; 


The Owls in Singing with the Swans contend ; 
Be Tityrus a ſecond Orpheus deem'd, 
Orpheus in Woods, Arion in the Sea. | 


Begin with me, my Pipe, Mænalian Strains. 
Let all Things be confus'd ; Sea mix with Land 


7⁰ 


Ye Groves, farewel ; From yon aëreal Rock 
Headlong I'll plunge into the foamy Deep. 


Ver, 58, to 62, Inbuman 
Love, &c, — cruel too.] Sewus 
amor docuit, &c. crudelis tu 
gucque mater, I have likewiſe 
remark'd upon the exquiſite 
Elegancy of Theſe delicately 
turn d Lines, in my Præl. Poet. 
p. 166. | 

Ver. 64, &c. New let the 
Sbecp, & c.] Theſe wild Thoughts 
ure the Sallies of Deſpair, © Af- 
ter This monſtrous unnatural 


. 


Take 


& Cruelty, Sc. the Courſe of 
« Nature in all Things may be 
„ inverted,”” | 

Ver. 71, Sea mix with Land.) 
Medium mare: i. e. altum. The 
Middle being the deepeſt. 

Ver. 72. Farewel,] Viuite: 
i. e. Valete. They often go to- 
gether. Nive, valegue, Hor. 
Cam ſuis vi vat, valeatque mæ- 
chris, Catul. 


53 


And ſtrongeſt Frankincenſe : 
bo 


70 Ver, 77. All Tin "gs £ 7ve can | 
not All.] That is, (ſays De Lai 
Cerda) My Poet himſelf de- 
lpairs of equalling what Damon 
had ſong 3; and therefore calls 
upon the Muſes to do it. That 
may be : But I rather take it 
Thus: © Every one in his 
Way. Alpbeſibœus could not 


Take 


rſe of fing as Damon did; nor Da mn, 
nay be as Alphefbeeus. 

Ver, 78. Bring hither, c.] 

* Strictly ſpeaking, Effer is bring 

. The ferth ; but bither muſt be in- 


cluded; The Enchantreſs there- 


7: vite t fore, ſpeaking to her Maid 
go to- Amaryllis, bids her bring the 
Hor. Water cut of one Room inte ano- 


e me- 
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Take This laſt Gift which dying I bequeath. 
Ceaſe now, my Pipe, now ceaſe Mænalian Strains 75 
Thus Damon: What 4/phe/iberus ſung, 
Ye Muſes, ſay : All things we cannot All. 
| ALPHESIBOEUS. 
Bring hither Water, bind the Altars round 
With a ſoft Fillet ; Fertil Vervain burn, 


That I may ty 89 


With ſacred Magick Rites to turn the Brain 
Of Him I love; Nought here, but Charms we want. 
Bring Daphnis, bring him from the Town, my Charms. 

Charms ev'n from Heav'n can conjure down the Moon: 
Circe with Charms Uly/es* Mates transform'd : 85 
In Meadows the cold Snake with Charms is burſt. 
Bring Daphnis, bring him from the Town, my Charms. 

Firſt theſe three Liſts diſtinct with Colours three 

Round Thee I bind; Thrice round the Altars lead 


cher. Or perhaps it could be 
read Her. f 
Ver. 80. Strongeſt Frontir- 
cenſe, &c. | Orig. Maſcula thura. 
i. e. the beſt and ſtrongeſt. Sex- 
es are attributed even to Plants. 
Thus, among us, Male- Piony, 
Female · Pieny: He- Holly, Sbe- 
Holly, &c. Lord Bacon's Nat. 
Hiſt. p. 126. For the Word 
Comugis in the next Line, tee 
Note on ver. 24. 

Ver. 89. Round thee I bind.) 
Tibi — Licta circundo. Or cir- 


cundare, is very commonly us'd 


both Way Ss 


cundo te licits, The Word cir- © © 


E 2 | Thy 
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Thy Image : Heav'n uneven Numbers loves. 90 
Bring Daphnis, bring him from the Town, my Charms. 


Three Colours, Amaryllis, in three Knots 


Induſtrious knit; Quick, Amary/lis, quick: 
Knit them; and ſay, Tis Venus Knot I tie. 

Bring Daphnis, bring him from the Town, my Charms. 
As this Clay hardens, and this Wax grows ſoft 96 
By the ſame Fire ; ſo Daphnis by my Love. 


| Crumble This Cake; and with Bitumen burn 


Theſe crackling Bays ; Me cruel Daphnis burns ; 


And I on cruel Daphnis burn Theſe Bays, 100 


Bring Daphnis, bring him from the Town, my Charms, 


Ver. 90. Uneven, &c. ] Hea- 


then Superſtition : and I need 
fay no more of it. 
Ver. 93. Quick. ] Immediate- 
ly. That is the Signification 
of modd in This place; tho” 
it has many others. 

Ver. 97. So Daphnis by my 
Love.) Sic noſtro 1 amore. 
[ſubaud. Dureſcat, & ligueſcat.] 


May Love, like That with which the Heifer raves, 
When thro' the Thickets, and high Woods, fatigu'd 


She 


Let him grow hard to Others, 
foft to Me. I thought fit to 
retain this Ellipſis in my 
Tranſlation : Becauſe This Bre- 
vity and Obſcurity carrys an 
Air of Something Myſtical ; 
which is proper in Incantations, 
"Twas not for nothing, by the 
Way, that Virgil made that 
Monkiſh Rhime : 


Limus ut hic dureſcit, & haec ut cera liqueſcit : : 


No doubt there was 2 magical 
Cant in it. 


| & Ver, 100, On 
Sc . 


on cruel 


Daphnis me malus urit, ego "IEA in Dapbnide laurum. 


Moſt Commentators explain in 
bere, and km in that of Theo- 


_ eritus, from which This is ta- 


ken, by contrà. But how That 
Senſe of it can agree with an 
Ablative Caſe, I do not under- 
ſtand. I take it that ſhe burnt 
the Laurel upon his Image, 


which (as ſhe tells us before) 
ſhe had by her; and That at 
leaſt, may be better call'd — 
him, than again him, 

perhaps it is Eby way of th: 
pallage) urs Daphnim in hac 
lauro. By magically burning 
the Image of any one, They 
thought 


| Theſe Poiſons, and Theſe magick. Simples, cull'd 
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She ſeeks the Bull, then near a River's Stream 
Reſtleſs lies down, amid' the verdant Sedge, 
Nor mind's at lateſt Ev'ning to return; 
May ſuch Love Daphnis ſeize, nor I take care 
To eaſe his Frenzy, or abate his Pain. 
Bring Daphnis, bring him from the Town, my Chunks 
Theſe Relicks, theſe dear Pledges of Himſelf 110 
With me long ſince the faithleſs Shepherd left: 
Theſe now, ev'n in the Entrance, I commit, 
O Earth, to Thee: Daphnis theſe Pledges owe. 
Bring Daphnis, bring him from the Town, my Charms. 


115 


105 


In Pontus (many ſuch in Pontus grow) 

Sage Maris gave me: Oft with theſe I've ſeen 

Maris into a Wolf himſelf transform, 

And howling ſeek. the Woods ; oft raiſe up Ghoſts 

From Graves; and Crops to Fields not theirs transfer. 120 
Bring Daphnis, bring him from the Town, my Charms. 

Theſe Aſhes, Amaryllis, forth convey ; | 

Throw them into- the River oer thy Head, 

And look not back: Daphnis with Theſe I'll try; 

Henought the Gods, nor aught our Charms regards. 12 5 
Bring Daphnis, being him from the Town, my Charms. 

Be- 


8 burnt Him: And 
(for aught 1 know) the ſame 
may be here aſcrib'd to the 


Laurel. That agrees perfectly 


with Daphnis me matus urit : 


He burns Me, and I'll burn 
et Him.“ 

Ver. 106. At lateft Evening 
to return, ] Orig, — fere —dece- 
dere nocti-. To go. away from it, 
a it were, to avoid it, Decedere 
alitui, ve ab aliquo. 


Ver. 113. Daphnis Theſe 
Pledges owe. ebene bec pig- 
nora Daphnim. i. e. Bein g left 
by him as a Pl or wha 
for his Fidelity, . are, 
it were, bound or oblig'd to 
bring him back. 

Ver. 117. Sage. ] That Word 
is not expreſs*'d, but it is imply'd" 
in Ipſe ; which is emphatical. 

Ver. Fo Throw them into 
the River o'er thy Head, ] Ri- 


E EE | | Vogue 
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Behold, the Aſhes, while I-thus delay | 
To bear them hence, now lick the Altar round 
with trembling Flames, ſpontaneous ; May it prove 
Auſpicious : Something ſure, I know not What, 149 
There is; and Hylax in the Entrance bays. 
May I believe it ? Or do Thoſe who love 
Dream of the Bliſs which fondly they deſire? 
Ceaſe : Dapmis comes from Town; now ceaſe, my 
Charms, 


vogue fluentt ; i. e. in rivum, | herſelf, reſuming, and cloſifg 
Ec. Tranſque caput : i. e. idgue | the Diſcourſe. | 
trans caput, | Ver. 131. Hylax in N, 

Ver. 127. Behold the Aſbes, | trance bays.) Some underſtand 
&c.] This muſt be ſpoken by it. of Daphnis's Dog. But cer- 
Amaryllis; becauſe the ſays | tainly it is meant of the En- 
dum ferre ' moror ; ſhe being | chantreſs's: Which bark'd at 
commanded to do it, But Cre- | hearing him coming to the 
dimus, an qui amant, &c. muſt | Door, That is plainly more 
be ſpoken by the Enchantreſs | natural, and better Senſe. 
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VIrgil (as we before obſerv'd on the Firſt Ec- 
logue) had his forfeited Eſtate granted 

| back to him ; but returning to it, found: an 

Officer of Ofavias's Army in poſſeſſion of it; by 

M's whom he was deny'd Re-entrance, and in great 

15 Danger of being kill d. He therefore goes back 
= to Rome, to refollicite his Cauſe : and commands 
146 his Steward (here perſonated by Maæris) to my 
| '} c a | the 
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the new Landlord with Civility and Reſpect. He 


is therefore going to him with a Preſent; and Ly- 
cidas's meeting with him on the Road is the Oe. 
caſion of This Dialogue. Which contains a ſhort 
elegant Recital of the above- mentioned Facts, 
and the State of Virgil's Affairs; together with an 
ingenious Tue of Poetical Fragments neatly in- 
ſerted, and interwoven, Two of them having a 


dire View to the main Subject, the Recovery of 


his Eſtate 3 in the one it being expreſsly nam'd to 
Varus; the other being a Compliment to Julius 
Cæſar, and by conſequence to Otavius, from whom 
the Favour was expected. The whole is very 


beautiful: But the Sulject, and the Diſpoſition of . 


the Scene are particularly * 


8 
— — 


Lycipas, Morris, 


LyciDpas. 
Hither goes Mæris? What? Next way to Town? 
Los 

(0) heide, We ve liv'd ſo long to ſee, 
What we ne'er fear'd, Things come to ſuch a Paths 3 
That an Intruder at our Farm ſhould cry 
To the old Farmers, This is Mine, Be gone: 5 
Now outed from our Own, m dreary Plight, 
To Him, fince all Things are e by Fortune Foe. 


* 1. Whether, &c.] 9 | i. e. Tamdiu viximus, & [ed mi- 
te, Mæri, pedes [ſubaud. du-| ſerie] pervenimus; ut eee 


cunt 5] Pallelſor agell: noſtri, an 
Ver. 2. 0 Lycidas, Ve' ve] intruding, foreign, — 

lia 4% long, Kc. ] Vivi per- Poſſeſſor, Sc. That is the 

venimus — peſſelſor agelli, &c. Meaning of Advena, 


E +... > —_ 
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Theſe Kidlings (may they choak him) We convey. 


Lyc 


IDAS. 


Why ſure J heard, that where the Hills begin 
To leſſen by an eaſy ſoft Deſcent, | 10 
Down to the Stream, and the old broken Beech, 
Menalcas with his Verſe had ſav'd it All. 
MoE RIS. 
Thou heard'ſt it, Lycidas, and ſo twas ſaid: 
But Verſe, in War, has juſt as much of Pow'r, 
As Turtles, when the ſowfing Eagle comes. 15 


But had not, croaking from 


hollow Holm, 


The Raven warn'd me This new Strife to end 
At any Rate; nor had Thy Maris here, 
Nor had Menalcas ſelf, been now alive. 


LyciDas. 
Alas! could Any think ſo foul a Crime? 20 


And was (alas h) our Solace, our Delight 


With Thee, Menalcas, almoſt ſnatch'd away? 


Who then ſhould ſing the 


Ground | 


ver. 3. Theſe Kidlings,— 


cervey. ]— (uod nec bene ver- 
tat) mittimus,— Nec for non. 


Male vortat.— Mittimus, for ſe- 


rimas. 


Ver. 9, 10.—Mbere the Hills 


begin To Een by an ealy ſoft 


- Deſcent. J-— Qua ſe fubducere 


tes Incipiunt, molligue jugum 
demittere clivo. Subducere, for 
imminuere; demittere to let down, 


as it were, jagum, i. e. Jatus 


is 3 molli cus, by an eaſy 
Dedlivity, leſſening gradually. 
I cannot imagine what Ruæus 
means, xendring | ugum dimit» 


Nymphs ? Who ſtrew the 
With 


tere by incurware cacumen, 

Ver. 12, Menakas.] Mean - 
ing Virgil. | 

Ver. 18. — At any rate.] 
Qudcungue [ ratione.] In the 
ſame Verſe, incidere for præci- 
dere, or abrumpere. 

Bid. Thy Maxis Here.] Nec 
tuns hic Maris, Hic may be 
either the Pronoun, or the Ad- 
verb. ä 

Ver. 21. Our Salace.] Orig. 
Tua ſolatia—nobis rapta — i. e. 
Solatia gut Nos ex Te perce - 


pimps, 


ſhade ? | a 


Or chant Thoſe Lays, which I from Thee of late, 25 
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With Flow'rs? Or with green Boughs the Fountains 


In my lov'd Amaryllis Grot, purloin'd ? 
Feed, Tityrus, my Goats, till I return; 
« Pis but a little Way; when they-are fed, 


« Drive them to Wat'ring, 


Tityrus.; and while 


« Thou doſt it, ware the He .Goat's butting Horn. 30 


Moe 


Ct rather Theſe, which He 


RIS. 
to Varus ſang 


« 


Yet uncorrect: Let Mantua full be Ours, 


„Mantua (alas for her unhappy Fate l) 


Too near Cremona; Be but This beſtow'd : | 
„Varus, the finging Swans, with tow'ring Flight, 35 


Ver. 24.—With— Boughs the 
Fountains fhade ? } Viridi 
feutes induceret umbra, The Place 
alluded to is That in Ecl. v. 
inducite fontibus umbras. There 
the Conſtruction of inducere is 
very plain; but here it is ſome- 
what ſingular. To make an 
Hypallage of it (which, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, is at beſt, a 
very harſh. Figure) we fheuld 
read umbræ, not wnbre ; and 
then it would be fonres indu- 
ceret umòùræ, for umbram indu- 
ceret fontibus. But without re- 
curring to This, we may ren- 
der it by tegeret; Having Cæ- 
ſar's Authority for that Uſe of 
the Word; Iducere ſecuta pel- 
b. Rucus renders it by that 
Ward ; but gives no Authority 
for it. | 
Ver. 25. Or chans Thoſe Lay: 
| ö E 5 


8 


* 


Sublime, fhall raiſe thy Glory to the Stars. 


&c.] Ve [caneret] que ſuble- 
gi, i. E. ſurripui. 

Ver. 26. Is my;lov'd Amaryl- 
lis“ Gror, &c.] Orig. When you 
went to ber, Which would not- 
look tolerably in a Tranſlation, 

Ver. 27—30. Feed, Tityrus, 
Se. —butting born] Tranſlated 
from Tbeocritus, Idyl. iii. almoſt 
Word for Word. 

Ver. 33, 34. Mantna, alas ?' 
&c. Too near, &c. ] Either Man- 
taa (we miſere, ſcil. illi) nimium 
vicina Cremonæ; or Mantua, 
va” nmium vicina miſeræ Cre- 
monæ. For ve is ſometimes us d 


without any Noun govern'd of 


it; meum Fervens diffi« 
cth bile tumet jecur. Hor. But 
the Other is much more uſual ;. 
and makes the Senſe of This 


Paſſage much detter and ſtron- 
gets. 


Lycapd A3. 


0 


15 r my 
* ©; DOI " 
* 
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LyciDas. | 
So may Thy Swarms avoid Qrnæan Fughs, 


So. may Thy Kine well fed with Trefoil-Flow'rs 
Diſtend their Dugs; If aught Thou haſt, begin. 


Me t 


A Poet call; 


the Muſes (I too have my Verſe) 
A kind of Rhimer made: Me too the Swains 
But there my Faith is flow. 


For nothing can J yet, I think, indite 


Worthy of V. 
But ſcream, a 


us', or of Cinna's Ear; 
be among the tuneful Swans. 


45 


Mog R IS. 
That, l I'm conning in my Mind; 
And, could F Kit * tis no* vulgar Verſe. 


48 2 


7 


Ver. 41, 42. A Kindo 
mer, &c. A Poet, &c.] Orig, 
— Pottam—Patem. We muſt ſup- 
poſe the Latter in This place to 
ſignify ſomething greater, and 
better, than the Former; O- 
therwiſe here will be a Contra- 
diction. . For he ſays he is 


Poeta, (the Muſes made him 


fo) but not Yates : The Shep- 
herds indeed ſay he is; but he 
does not believe them, The 
Senſe, I think, muſt. be as I 
have render'd it. . 

Ver. 44. Worthy — Cinna' s 
Ear, ] — Faro nec dicere Cinna 
Digna — Worthy of _them, may 


mean either wad to. Pr Ra | 


Huc ades, 6 


Rhi-. 


«© Come 


them, equal to ſuch a Subject; 
or worthy to be heard, and read 
by them; or Both, Or if, (as 
moſt Commentators imagine) 
Varus and Cinnna were Poets; 
it may mean writing like them. 
But Ruzeus, I think, plainly 
thews that They were not ſo. 
Ver. 46. That Lycidas, &c.] 
Id guidem ago: i, e. meditor, 
cogito. Thus hoc age: Mind 
« what I fay:*'* Or, ME 


% your Buſineſs. 


Ver. 47. *Tis 10 ids 
Verſe.] It is not indeed: For 
nothing can * more beauti- 
ful. 


Galatea ; 3 quis oft nam . undis ? 


Hic ver purpureum; varios bic flumina circum 
Fundit bumus flores; Bie candida; populus antro 


mynet ; 


& lente, texunt umbracula wites, 


ac ages; 3. inſan * Aue li lieber fiutus, 


* | Tig 


4 


A 
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« Come hither, Galatea :. What Delight | 

« Can the Sea give? Here bloom the Purple Spring; 

« Here various Flow'rs, the winding Rivers round, 50 
« 'The Earth pours forth ! Here the pale Poplar hangs 


«© O'er our cool Grot; and intermingled Vines 


« With pliant Tendrils weave a gentle Shade. 
« Come hither ; Let the mad Waves beat the Shore.. 


LyciDas. 
And what are Thoſe, which once I heal thee ling 55, 


In a clear Night alone? The Tune I well. 


Remember ; could I recolle& the Words. 


Morris. 
% Daphnis, The riſing of the antient Signs 


„Why doſt thou till admire ? Behold, the Star 


« Of Dionzan Cæſar rolls along; 6a 
„A Star, by which the Fields ſhall laugh with Corn, 
„And 


Tis imitated, but not tranſlated, Theſe Ellipſes are very fre- 
from Tbeocritus Idyl. xi. In the quent even in common Diſ- 
firſt Line; quis e nam, for courſe ; And there is no manner 
guiſnam gt. Tmeſis. Nam in of Obtcurity in them. Or in 
the Senſe of For would here be | Latin, Si may have the Force 
very flat. Tho' I am fingle in of 0 1 3 1, e. utinam. 


This; I am almoſt confident | Ver. 60. Rolls aleng:] Pro- 


Virgil meant it ſo. "7 Is fet out upon its 
Ver. 55. And what are Theſe, | « Courſe. There is ſomething. 
Kc, Quid vero? quænam | very Majeſtic in This Word. Sa 
ſunt illa] gue-te purd, &c. ; Eclogue the ivth— Magni pro- 
Ver. 57. Could J recollect, cedere * | 
Numeros memin!, ＋ Ver. The Fields 1 ? 

verba tenerem, © I remember laugb, Re F Segetes gauderent 
« the one; if could remem- | frugibuss The Word Seger 
« ber the other.” How is j ſometimes fignifies Land. If 
This Senſe ? Why, after the it means ſo here; the Senſe is 
Latter, ſubaud. «> All would be plain. But if, in its uſual Sig- 
« well;”” or ſome ſuch Thing. ; nification, it means Corn: We 


So above ; j Si valeam memini e. | mal ß for the ins, 


1811 1 


nmexion of the Diſcourſe is This. 


gyros. The Word Inſerere may | 
fignify Planting, Grafting, or 
Tneculating. According to Ru- 
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* And on warm Hills the purple Cluſters ſwell. 

« Daphnis, inoculate thy Pear-Trees now, 

And late Poſterity ſhall crop Thy Fruit. ; 

Age all Things, even the Mind itſelf, impairs. 65 

Oft, I remember, when a Boy, I ſung, 

Whole Summer's Days, the Sun quite down the Sky: 

So many Verſes now to Me are loſt; 

Maris ev'n of his Voice is now bereft : 

Wolves have ſeen Mæris, e er Themſelves were ſeen. 70 

But oft to Thee Menalcas' ſelf ſhall ling. 
Lycipas. 

By Theſe Excuſes, and This long Delay, 

Thou doſt but whet my. Appetite the more. 


And now behold the Seas lie ſmooth, and all 


The Blaſts of murm'ring Winds are huſh'd in Peace. 75 
From hence too tis no more than Half our Way; 


and PFrugibus for the Grain. 
The Mood and Tenſe in gaude- 
rent and duceret, are - poetically 
licentious. The Senſe muſt be 
the ſame, as if it were gaude. 
bunt, and ducęt. 

Ver. phnis, inoculate 
thy Pear-Trees, &c.] The Cen- 


The Star of Cæ ſar will 2 ſuch 
an Influence on that 
Now, Dapbnis, yoo with 
Confidence. of Succeſs, in ſerere 


cus it bere means the Fi. But 
he gives no Reaſon for it.; nor 


For ſee, Bianor's Tomb begins to riſe 
Fere, where the — ſtrip the Leaves from Boughs, 


Here, 


Ver. 65. Inpeirs.] Fert for 
Aufert, See Note on Ecl. v. 41. 
er. 66, 67. Su 
The Sun quite down, &c, ]J—— 
Cantando condere ſoles. 
Condere, i. e. ad occa ſum ducere, 
Meaning, he ſung till the Sun 
was down. Thus in Engliſh; 
when a Man out-4wes another, 
he is aid to bury him. 
Ver. 70. Wolves bave ſeen 
Meris, &c.] Another Inftance 
of vulgar Superſtition, ©* If a 
„ Wolf: ſees. You, before You 
** ſee Him; it takes away your 
« Speech. 
Ver. 78.——Serip the Leaves, 


*. nn may 9 ei- 
18 — 


2 


. ' b 
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Here, Mæris, let us ſing : Here lay thy Kids: 

Yet we ſhall reach the Town : Or, if before 8 

We reach it, Night we fear, and gath'ring Rain; 

Yet ſinging let us go: our Walk will less 

Fatiguing prove: That finging we may go, 

I'll eaſe thy Shoulders, and This Burthen-bear, 
Morris. EF 

Shepherd, no more; Mind we our preſent Charge: 8; . 

We ſhall fing better, when Himſelf arrives. | 


ther binding them up in Bundles, yet (as Before; See Note on 
as Georg. i. 305. or ſtripping i ver. 63.) he gives no Reaſon. 
them from the Bougbs; as for it. 

Georg. i. 317. It may Bere ſig- Ver. 14. Burthen.] Faſce : i. e. 
nify Either, or Beth: For tho' | onere, So Georg, iii. 347. Orig. 
Ru us confines it to the Latrer; | „ | 


PASTORAL the TNT. 


GALLu's. 


Mm 


= iba 


8 This is the La of the Eclogues; fo, in 
the Opinion of Many, it is the Bei. Whe- 
5 ther it be /o, or not; it is certainly excel- 
lent, The Subject of it I have already remark'd 
upon in my Notes on the Second Eclogue. This, 
like That, tho* in a more ſtrong and manly Way, 
and in a Style more ſublim-, exprefles the various 
Furns, and Shiftings, and Sel: Contradictions of 
that Tyrannical. Paſſion Love, The Object on 


againſt 
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againſt : introducing a Soldier in a Paſtoral, -I have 


anſwer'd : Præl. Poet. de Poem. Paſt. 


calls. 


. 


* 


Ndulge me, Arethuſa, This my Laſt 


Of Labours : To my Gallus muſt be paid 
Some Verſe, which even Lycoris may peruſe : 
Who to my Gallus can a Verſe deny ? | 


So while Thou glid'ſt beneath Sicanian Waves, 
May brackiſh Doris never mix with Thine. 


Begin ; and while the Goats the Thickets browze, 
Let us relate how Gallus pin'd with Love. 
Nor ſing we to the Deaf; The Woods reply. 

What Groves, ye Nymphs, detain'd you hence? What 


Lawns 7 


10 


When Gallus dy'd of Love's tormenting Wound? 
For 'twas not Cynthus, nor Parnaſſus Top, 


Nor yet Aonian Aganippe's Stream. 


Ver. 1. Arerbuſa.] She is in-] Ver. 7. The Goats.] Orig. 


vok'd ; becauſe ſhe was Goddeſs 


of a Fountain in Sicily, where 
Paſtoral Poetry began, and 
chiefly flouriſh'd, — 

Ver. 2. Gallus. ] He was a 
great Man ; Prefect, or Gover- 
nour of Fgypt ; an excellent 
Poet ; and a particular Frien 
of Virgil's. | 

Ver, 3, —— Which even Ly- 
coris, &c.] Pauca meo Gallo, ſed 
gue legat, &c. They ſhall 
indeed be but few; but They 
« thall be ſuch as, &c. I re- 
mark This; becauſe, I believe 
the Word fed in This Place is 
not rightly taken by Every 
body... - 


fime capellæ. A Tranſlation of 
fime would have an ill effect in 


Engliſh, 

Ver. 11. Lowe's tormenting, 
&c.] Orig. Indigno amore. The 
Word Indignus: (like Improbus) 
ſometimes ſignifies no more than 
Great, Thus Georg. ii. 173. 


Indignas byemes ; And Ennius, 


Indignæ turres, It may either. 
mean ſo here, or ſuch a Love 
as was unworthy of him: Like 
That of Horace z — Digne fuer 
meliore fla mma. 

Ver. 12. For twas not Cyn- 


thus, Sc.] How knows He 


That? Ani. He is * 
| | = "WF 


Him. 


lat 


He juſt now invok' d. 
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Him lonely, ſtretch'd beneath a defart Rock, 

Ev'n the low Shrubs, and ev'n the Laurels mourn'd; 15 
Him. piny Meenalus, and the tall Cl; ffs e 7 
Of bleak Lycexs. Round him ſtood the Sheep; 

For they too ſympathize with haman Woe : 

Them, Heav'nly Poet, bluſh not Thou to own : 

Ev'n fair Adonis, did not ſcorn to tend 20 
Along the River's Side his fleecy Charge. ; 
To Him the ſlow- pac'd Herdſmen, and the Swains, 

And wet with Winter-Maſt Menalcas came; 

All aſks, Whence This thy Love? Apollo came; 


| Gallus, What Frenzy This? Thy Care Lycoris 25, f 
| Follows Another, thro rough Camps, and Shù]w'⁵s. 3 


HH anus came, with rural Honours crown'd, | 
Boughs, and big Lillies nodding round his Head. 
Pan came, th' Arcadian God, whom We ourſelves _ 
Have ſeen, with red Vermillion, and the Blood x 30 
Of Elder-berries ſtain'd: Where will This end? FY 
He faid ; Love heeds it not: Nor Meads with Streams 
Are fatisfy'd, nor Goats with Browze, nor Bees 

With Trefoil-Fow'rs, nor cruel Love with Tears. 


But 


by the Goddeſs Aretbuſa; whom] Ver. 14. Deſart Rock.] 
| Sela, for Solitaria. 


um etiam lauri, illum etiam Plevire myricæ; 2 4: . 
Pinifer illum etiam ſola ſub rupe jacentem | 5 I 
Menalus, & gelidi fleverunt axa Lycæi. 5 | 


Thoſe Lines are almoſt enough | Others thus, rogant 7151 95 

to make a Stone weep indeed. | Venit Apollo. This Laſt is cer- 
Ver. 18. — Sympathize with, | tainly the Beſt, 

de.] Neſtri nec pœnitet illas. | Ver. 28. Boughs.] Orig. Flo. 

dee the Note on Ecl. ii. ver. 40. | rentes feru/as. The Engliſh of. 
Ver. 24.— Thy Lowe? Apollo | This will not do in a T raullae 

came. | Some point it Thus; tion, FE. iT 4 9h 

mn rogants Tibi venit Apollo. 
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| But penſive He: Yet You theſe Tears ſhall ſing, 35 
Arcadians, on your Hills; ye only f{kill'd 

In Song: O! ſoftly then my Bones ſhall reſt, F 
If You in future times ſhall ſing my Loves. 

O ! had kind Fortune made me one of You, 
Keeper of Flocks, or Pruner of the Vine: 40 
Were Phyllis, or Amyntas my Deſire, 

Or any Other; (and what Fault, tho' black 
Amyntas be? Violets, and Hyacinths | 

Are black:) Sure either would with Me repoſe, 
Amidſt the Willows, under the ſoft Vine, "a 
Phyllis weave Garlands, and Amyntas fing. 

See, here, cool Springs, Lycoris, Meads, and Groves; 
Here I could melt all Life away with Thee. 

Now frantick Love amidſt thick Darts and Foes 
Detains me in the rigid Toil of Arms. 50 
While Thou (but can I yet believe tis ſo ?) 

Far from thy native Soil art wand'ring o'er 


* 


The 
Ver. 36. Her penfiue,———] | ſelf to a military Life (as Many 


ere again is ditterent Point- | others have done) in order to 
ing. Triftis at ille tamen. Can- | cure, forget, or divert his Love, 
gabitis, c. And Triftis at ille. } Ver. 51. (But can I yet 
Tamen cantabitis, &c. The firſt | believe tis ſo? ) ] — (Ne: 
is Tautological, and Flat : The 7 mibi credere) tantùm, &e. or 
Laſt extremely elegant, and |(xec fir mibi credere tantum.) 
emphatical. Tong (as You — to the-firſt Reading, 
* truly ſay) my Tears, &c. | Tanthm muſt be an Adverb, 
„ are vain; yet it will be a and relate to xives, &c, © You 
« Comfort to me to be ſung by | © ſee nothing bit, &c,** Ac- 
% You.” cording to the Other, Tis Tan- 

Idid. Tears Hal fing.] tum, fo much, ſo ſtrange and 
The Word Tears is not in the incredible a Thing. Nec fit 
Orig. but the "enſe oft - ibi credere, i. e. liceat. Let me 
Cantabitis bac eil. mea mala. ] not believe it; i. e. I wiſh I 

Ver. 49. New fra::tick Love, wacky net. 
Kc. ] Becauſe He detook. him». 


mean the ſame ; — alane as to 
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The Alpine Snows, or near the frozine Rhine, 

Ah! cruel! Not with me. Ah! how I fear 

Leſt the ſharp Cold ſhould pierce thee, or the Ice 55 
On the rough Mountains cut thy tender Feet. | 

Til go, and ſing my Chalcis* Strains, compos'd 

To the Sicilian Shepherd's tunefub Reed : 

It is reſolv'd ; To Wilds, and Dens of Beaſts 


Ii fly, and any Pain, but This, endure ; 60 
/ On the Trees tender Bark inſcribe my Love, 
And with the growing Bark my Love ſhall grow. 


Meanwhile among the Woodland Nymphs F'll reve 
O'er Mænalus, or hunt the foaming Boar ; © 
In ſpight of Froſts Partbenian Thickets round 65 
III pitch my Toils; Now, now, methinks I go 

O'er Rocks, thro' ſounding Woods, ſhoot Cretzan Shafts, 
And twang the Parthian Horn : As if Thoſe Sports 
Could prove a Med'cine to my frantick Pain, | 
Or Love could learn to pity human Woes. 70 
And now again the Nymphs can pleaſe no more; 
Nor ev'n my Verſe ; Ev'n You, ye Groves, farewel. 
No Toils of Ours the cruel God can change ; 


Whether we drink of Hebrus' frozen Stream. 


And rainy Winter, and Sizhonian Snows 75 


1 Endure; 


Ver. 54.— Not avith = 
Me fine fola, The Word ſ⸗ 
muſt be join'd with me fine, and 


me. Otherwiſe it is not true; 
for She was with another Lo- 
ver: ver. 23. 


Pergue nives allum, pergue horrida caſtra ſecuta gt. 


ver. 60. — Any Pain, but | ded in the Word Malle. 
This, c.] This is not expreſs'd | Ver. 73. The cruel Cad, &c.} 
in the Original; but tis inclu- | Wen illum; i. e. Amorem, 


iſ 
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Endure; or, when the dying Bark is ſcorch'd 
Round the tall Elm, we tend our Flocks beneath 
The Tropick of the Ethiopian Crab: | 
Love conquers All, and we muſt yield to Love. 
Thus much, Ye Maſes, has your Poet ſung, 8© 
(Let This ſuffice) while underneath a Shade 
He fate, and Baſkets with ſlight Oſiers wove. 
You ſhall for Gallus dignify This Verſe; 
Gallus, for whom my Friendſhip grows each Hour, 


As the green Alder, when the Spring returns. 8 


Riſe we; The Shade is noxious, while we ſing ; 
Noxious, if we delay, is ev'n the Shade 

Of Juniper: The Shade too hurts the Fruit: 

Go, my fed Goats ; The Ev'ning comes; Go home. 


Ver. 38. You ſoall for Gallus, 


Oe. ]—Hzec [carmina] facietis 


maxima Gallo, That is, ſay 
Some, Gallo gratiſima, accep- 
eiſſima, But I rather take it, 
with Others, Thus: Facietis 
bec [carmina] maximi pretii ; 

i. e. in gratiam, in bo- 


norem Galli. 
Ver. 85. As the green Alder, 
&c. ] Orig. Viridis ſe ſubjicit 


alnus. Tho' ſub ſignifies under; 
yet in Compoſition, very often 
(in Virgil, almoſt always) it has 
a quite contrary Senſe, Se ſub- 
Jicit, i. e. erigit Corpora 
ſubjiciunt in equos, —Sublatus 


ad ætbera clamor ,—— Alte ſubla- 
tum conſurgit Turnus in enſem. 
Ver. 86. While we fing.] In- 
ſtead of cantantibus, ſome Copys 
have it cun&antibus, Which is 
a very good Reading; and there- 
fore I have render'd Both. 
Ver. 87. Is ev'n the Shade. ] 
Funiperi gravis umbra, The 
Word ev'n is not in the Orig, 
But, it ſeems, it is imply d. 
The Funiper-Shade is in itſelf 
the moſt vholeſome of any; yet 
even That is unwholeſome, cunc- 
tantibus, to Thoſe who ftay tos 
long, See Ruæus. 


The. End of the Paſtirals. 
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BOOK the FIRST. 
* — | | a — 8 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS: 


DF the Georgicks in general, I have 
elſewhere ſpoken, To compare them 
[with each other, ſo as to adjuſt the 
Degrees of their ſeveral Excellencies, 

is difficult, if not impoſſible. The 
urth is commonly ſuppos'd to be the beſt; and 

Mr. Addiſon, in particular, ſeems to be of That 

Opinion. For my part, I do not think ſo; if we 

conſider it barely as a Georgick: For the Epiſode 

of Ariſtæus, with the Tale of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, has not perhaps its Equal in all /irgiPs Works. 

But, ſetting, aſide That; I ſee no Reaſon, why 

the Firſt, or even the Second, and much leſs. the 

Third, ſhould yield to the Fourth. However, I 

ſhall (as far as I am able) mark out the diſtinguiſh- 

2 ing. 
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ing and peculiar Brauties of Each; though not pre 
tend to determine Mhich, upon the Whole, is the 
moſt Beautiful, And even in attempting the For- 
mer, I ſhall be the more brief; becauſe I have in 


my Prælectiones Poeticæ taken notice of many ele- 


gant Paſſages in the Georgicks; and very often en- 
deavour'd to ſhew the Rea/ons of Thoſe Eleganciet. 
To Theſe I ſhall in my Notes only refer; but ſhall 
not repeat them. S 

This Firſt Book is upon Tillage, and the Ma- 


nagement of all Sorts of Grain And is properly the 


Firſt; becauſe the Subject of which it treats is of 
all the moſt 2%, and neceſſary to human Life. 
The Poet, after having laid down the Propo/ition, 
or Argument of his whole Wort; and, with his 
uſual exquiſite Brevity, compriſed the Subject of 
all his Four Books in as many Lines; Quid faciat 
Ketas ſogetes, breaks out in the middle of a Verſe, 
into That noble Invocation ; 


— Ves ò clariſima mundi 
Lumina | 
— Veftro fi munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arifta ; 
Poculague inventis Acheloia miſcuit uvis, &C, 


and cloſes it with That more noble Complement to 
Octavius Cæſar; 


Quicguid eris (nam te nec ſperent Tartara regem) &c. 
De facilem curſum, atque audacibus annue cæptis; 
Fuaroſque vie mecum miſeratus agreſtes, 
Ingredere, & votis jam nunc aſſueſce vocari. 


Then enters upon the Work itſelf with. Thoſe ini» 


Lines : 


| Pere 
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Vere novo, gelidus canis cùm montibus humor 

Liguitur, & Zephyro putris 4 gleba reſolvit 

Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mibi taurus aratro 
gemere, & ſ[ulco attritus ſplendeſcere vomer, 


This firſt Sentence gives us a Specimen of what we 


may juſtly expect: and is a true Beginning of the 
moſt fini/h'd and perſect Poem in the World, His 
particular Precepts ſufficiently ſhew themſelves in 
their proper Places; and to take notice of them 

particularly, either Here, or any where elſe, would 
be endleſs, and altogether needleſs. This Book is 
eſpecially diſtinguiſh'd from the Reſt, 1. By the 
Lowneſs and Meanneſs of its Subject (Each Book 
riſing above the Other in Reſpe& of its Subject, 
as will be ſeen in the Courſe of Theſe Remarks.) 


2. By its Antiquities, 3. By its 22 and 
5 


Geography, 4. By its Religion. y That moſt 
elegant Eæcurſion, deſcribing the various Progneſ- 
ticks, and Changes of the Weather. 6. By That 
heroic Digreſſian, concerning the Prodigies which 
attended the Death of Fulius Ceſar, 


” — 
r —_— 


* 


HAT makes the Fields rejoice ; beneath what 
Stars | 


. To turn the Glebe ; and Vines adjoin to Elms, 
Mæcenas; what the Care of lowing Herds ; 


The Culture apt for Cattle ; and how great 


Thi 
NOTES. | 


Ver. 4. Ve Culture, &c. |] — habendo pecori, i. e. d ge. 
f — 0. eultus it [neceſſa- 


cus babeatur, & cenſervetur. 
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Liber, and foodful Ceres ; If the Earth 
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Th' Experience of the parſimonious Bee; 5 
J here attempt to ſing. Ve brighteſt Lamps 

Of Heav'n, who with your Influence cheer the World, 

And thro' the Sky roll round the ſliding Year ; 

By your Indulgence chang'd Chaonian Maſt 10 
For Corn, and from the new-diſcover'd Grape 

With Acheloian Bev'rage mingled Wine: 

And You, propitious Rural Deitys, 

Ye Fauns, and Silvan Nymphs aſſiſt my V*rſe : 

Your Gifts I fing. And Thou, at whoſe Command 15 


The Parent Earth a ſprightly Steed diſclos'd, 
Struck with thy awful Trident, Neptune, hear, 


| Thou 


Ver. 5. Tb Experience of, &c. ] Ceres, for a diſtinct Head of In- 
Apibus quanta experientia | vocation, Tho“ I confeſs the 
parcis, All other Interpreters | Sentence would be better con- 
underſtand it of the Experience | neFed, if it were otherwiſe. 

which is neceſſary in us, to] Ver. 8. Roll round, &c.]— 
manage Bees: Only Ruæus Labentum Colo que ducitis annum, 
mentions this which I have cho- i. e. (ſays Ruaus) anno pra fide- 


| ſen, as another Senſe, which may tis; which is very untoward ; 


be admitted. To, me it is by | dcitis annum ò cœlo, ſays De La 
much the beſt Senſe 3 becauſe it | Cerda; which, I think, is not 
is Literal, and yet moſt Poetical, | Senſe, *Tis plainly guide, or 


According to the other Con- | bring round the Year, Colo; 


ſtruction, the Expreſſion is very} i. e. per cœlum. Which, by 
harſh ; and not to be ſupported j the way, makes it evident that 
by any parallel Place that II by clariffima mundi Lumina are 
know of. | meant the Sun and Moon: How 
Ver. 6.—Ye brighteſt Lamps, Ceres, and Bacchus bring round 
&c, |] I cannot imagine (as ſome | the Year, I can't imagine. 
do) that clariſſima Mundi Lu- Ver. 13. Propitious.] Preſen- 
mina, and Liber & alma Ceres tia, Adeſſe, for opem ferre, all 
are in Appoſition: or that Bac- | know'is very uſual. So in the 
-chus and Ceres mean the Sun, | next Verſe, ferte pedem, i. e. 
and Moon. However, ſee the adeſte, i. e. opem ferte. ; 
Reaſons for the contrary Opi- | Ver. 16. The Parent Earth.] 
nion in Ruæus. I take clariſ- For out of the many Interpreta- 
Jima Mundi Lumina, for the Sun | tions of prima, 1 chuſe that. 
and Moon ; and Liber & 4 2 „ ar tit 


— 


- 


rld, 


c.]  Arifteus, 


Book iv. 


| ſhew'd, &c. ] Triptolemus. 


them, &c.] Quique novas alitis 
nonnullo ſemine fruges, To take | &c.] For that is imply'd in the 
ſemine, for Rain, Dew, &c. is Word aded: which has many 
ſtrangely harſh, I take alitis | elegant Significations. There is 
for propagatis, and novas for | a great deal of fine Poetry in 
Perpetus renevatas ; and then ſe- this Complement to Ofawius; 
mine is plain of courſe. Nor is 


this any rain, By the Propa- 
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Thou too, for whom in fertil Cæa's Woods, 

Three hundred ſnow- white Steers the Buſhes browze; 
Thyſelf, Protector of the fleecy Flocks, 20 
(If aught thy Mænalus employ thy Care) | 
Tegeæan Pan, be preſent to my Song, 

And leave a-while thy own Lycæus Groves. 

Thou too, Producer of the Olive-Plant, 

| Minerva ; with the Youth who ſhew'd Mankind 25 
The firſt Invention of the crooked Plough ; 

And Thou, Sylvanus, bearing in thy Hand 

A ſapling Cypreſs from its Roots up-torn. 

And all ye Gods, and Goddeſſes, who tend 

The Fields, and ſtudious o'er their Fruits preſide! 30 
Vou, who perpetuate them with Seed; and You, | 
| Who with large Show'rs refreſh That Seed from Heav'n. 
And Thou, the Cbief, whoſe Seat among the Gods 


: 


2 


gation of Individuals, the Spe- 
cies is ncuriſh'd and maintain'd, 
| And Virgil himſelf elſewhere 
Ver. 25. With the Youth wwho| uſes nowus for renowatus — Pofie 
tis novus exuwviis, Neither are 
Ver. 28., From its Roots up- the Words (as I have explain'd 


Ver. 18. Thou too, for whom, 
Of whom 


torn, |= Ab radice, i. e. radicitus| them) ill put together: For 
evulſam. Sol take it; though | thus Cicero: Alte, & renovate 
Some conſtrue ab radice ferens, | Stellæ. 
 bolding it by the Root. 


Nonnullo, i. e. with 
ſome, or other, according to their 
Ver. 31. You who perpetuate | ſeveral Kinds, | 

Ver. 33. And Thou, the Chief, 


As for the Flattery; ſee Note 
ON Ecl, Is: 8. 
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Is yet uncertain ; Whether o'er the Earth, 
Ceſar, thy Deity ſhall chuſe to reign, | 


35 


And o'er it's Cities ; while the ſpacious Globe 
Shall Thee acknowledge Donor of it's Food, 
And Sov'reign of the Seaſons, and thy Head 
With thy celeſtial Mother's Myrtle bind. 


Or whether thy Divinity ſhall rule 


The boundleſs Deep; the Mariners thy Aid 
Alone invoke ; extremeſt Thule own | 
Thy Sway ; while Tethys ſues to call thee Son, 
And offers all her Ocean's Waves in Dow'r. 


Or whether to the flower Months thou add , 


Another Conſtellation ; where a Space 


Between Erigone, and Scorpio's Arms 


( 


LL ew 


Ver. 434. = Whether oer the 
Earth, &c.] Urbiſne inviſere— 
Terrarumgue welis curam. Since 
it is agreed, among all good Edi- 
tors, and Interpreters, that Ur- 
bis is here for Urbes, I wonder 
they 't write it ſo; fince 
they no Whereelſe put rs, for es, 
in this Caſe. That it was an- 
ciently written ſo, we all know. 
elſſne invifere urbes, & vells 
terrarum curam — Inviſere ; be- 
cauſe thoſe Powers who protect, 
or preſide over a City, or Peo- 
ple, Sc. are ſaid to come to it, 
or to its Aſſiſtance, to be preſent 
<vith it, &c. See the Note on 
ver. 13. 

Ver. 40. Or whether thy Di- 
winity, &c.] An Deus immenſi 
venias marit. See the Note on 
neid. i. 54. 


ſo the Motion 


Ver. 41, 42. Thy Aid, . 


\ 


gonen inter, . Chelaſque 
| | ; 


Is 


c. I— Tua nautæ Numina ſola 
colant. This is hard, though, 
upon Neptune, Nereus, and the 
reſt of them. Sure this is car- 
rying the Matter too far. The 
Anſwer is: excluſive Terms 
are not always taken in their 
ſtricteſt Senſe ; only may ſome- 
times mean no more than chiefly, 
Sela (ſays Servius upon the 
_ i. e. magna, praxipua, 


Ce 
Ver.4.5.—The Months. 
i, e. The Summer ones; beca 
the Days are then longeſt ; and 
ems to be , 
He was to himſelf to them, 
i. e. to come A after 
them; the Sun being in Virgo in 
Auguſt, See the next Note. 
Ver. 47. Between Erigone, 
and Scorpio's Arms.] Orig. Eri- 


dad 


— — — wy 
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Is vacant : See the burning Scorpipn Now, 

Ev'n Now, contracts his Claws, and leaves for Thee 
A more than juſt Proportion of the Sky. 50 
Whate'er Thou chuſe to be; (for let not Hell 

Hope to enjoy Thy Reign, nor let ſo dire 

A Love of Empire harbour in Thy Breaſt ; 

Tho' fondly Greece admires th* Ely&an Fields, 


Nor cares Proſerpina to'reaſcend 


Following her Mother :) To my Verſe indulge 

A ſmooth Carrier, and aid my bold Deſign ; 

And pitying, with Me, the ſimple Swains 

Unknowing of their Way, ev'n now invok' d, 
Practiſe the God, and learn to hear our Pray'rs. 60 


bau. Scorpii. Erigone is the 
Sign Virgo: by ſequentes under- 
ſtand proximas, i. e. Virgini. 
The Antients, ſay Ruæus, were 
a great while ignorant of the 


With 


Sign Libra: And he ſuppoſes 
Virgil to be one of thoſe An- 
tients, How then does he re- 
concile that in ver, 208. of this 
very Georgick ; 


Libra die, ſomnique pares ubi fecerit beras ? 


He miſtakes therefore. Vigil 
knew the Sign Libra; but (with 
Others of his Time) took the 


| Claws of Scorpio for Libra; tlie 


Tail making the Sign Scorpio 
ſtrictly ſo call'd. Thus Ovid 
Metamorph. ii. 195, &c, 


Eft locus, in geminos ubi brachia concavat arcus 
Scorpius 3 & cauda flexiſque utringue lacertis, 
Porrigit in ſpatium ſignorum membra duorum. 


Thoſe therefore heing contract- 
ed, the two Signs would entirely 
run into One; and Gavin: 
was to make up the Number. 
Ver. 50. A more than juſt 
Proportion, &c.] So that he was 


to haye full E/bow-room, and 
Vo I. I. 


not be crouded in the Zo- 
diack. | 

Ver. 60. Practiſe the God.] 
Ingredere. Enter (in ſome mea- 
ſure) upon your Office of a 
Deity; Thus ingredi confila- 
tum, &c, : 


F 
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With Springs firſt Op'ning, when diſſolving Snows 
From hoary Mountains run, and Zephyr ſlacks 
Thecrumbling Glebe ; ev'n Then my Steers and Plough 
In the deep Furrow ſhall begin to groan, 
Wil And the ſleek Share to glitter from the Toil, 65 
Wl That Tilth at laſt rewards the greedy Hind, 
| | And anſwers all his Hopes, which twice has felt 
6 The Sun, and twice the Froſt : By this Manure 
, Harveſts immenſe ſhall burſt his crouded Barns. 

But e' er our Coulter cut the untry'd Mold; 70 

| s, and various Temper of the Sky, 


ion's Genius, and peculiar Tafte, 
And what by each is born, and what refus'd. 
Be it our Care to learn. Here Corn, there Grapes 
More happy grow; Eliewhere, Fruit-Trees, and Graf; 
Unbidden. Seeſt thou not how Tanolus ſends 76 
It's Saffron Odours ? India, Ivory ? 
The ſoft Sabzans, aromatick Sweets? 
The naked Chalybes, their Iron Ore ? 


ry 


Pontus, 


Ver. 66. That Tilth, Sc.] 
Lla ſeges demum, & c. Seges ge- 
nerall y ſignifies Cern: but ſome- 
times, (as Here) the Land 
which bears it. 2 

Ver, Gp Ag, ber felt, 
ce]. *Bis © gue folem, bis fri- 
Sera ſenſit. Among the many 
dark, and -perplex' d Interpreta- 
Anz of This Paſſage; I chuſe 
This plain one. The Land is 
plough'd towards the Latter 
end of Winter; and lies ex- 
pos d to the Sun (in order to be 
dry” d) all the next Summer 
tis ſow'd the next Winter; ; an 


yields its Harveſt the Summer 
following. - 

Ver. 69. Shall. burſt.] Orig, 
| Ryperunt ; Have burſt, This 1: 


- an} Inſtance of the different Ge- 


nius s, and Idioms of different 
Languages. 

Ver. 72. Each Region s Ge- 
nius, &c. ] In the Orig. tis Cal. 
ture. But as the Culture of the 
Soil muſt be according to its Ge- 


in Poetry be well put for the 
former. Patrios cultuſpue, 


&c, i. e. unicuique patriæ peculi- 


Share, 


Habitus: 2 I, e. 


Cy Nafnr as, 


mus. T think the latter may 


us 
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Pontus, it's Caftor's Drug? Epirus, Steeds 80 
Born for the Glory of th' Eleian Palm ?F © 


Theſe Laws eternal, theſe 


Conditions fd 


Nature on ev'ry diff'rent Clime impos'd; | 
What time Deucalion thro' th* unpeopled World 5 
Firſt Stones behind him threw: Whence Human Race, 
A hardy Species, was reſtor'd. Obſerve 8 


This Precept then ; and in 


the early Spring | 


Let thy ſtrong Oxen turn the richer Soll ; 

And duſty Summer with matureſt Suns  _. 

Bake the inverted Clods. But if the Land | G9 
Prove light, and ſteril; with Ardturus Star 

Appearing, 'twill ſuffice thee to imprint 

A thinner Furrow. There, leſt Weeds moleſt 


The ſturdy Grain: Here, 
Exhaling ſhould deſert the 


Ver. 80. Caftor” s Drug 
——[iroa Caftores. Firs a (and 
the ſame may be ſaid of Vuie- 
rum) ſometimes carries the Senſe 
of pA j, Ö And ſo it does 
here. 

Ver. 81. Bern for the Glory, 


&c.] Eliadum palma: 2 : 


ezuarum, i. e. eguas quae 7 
taturæ ſunt palmas. S0 Zneid. 


v. 439. ———Tertia palma Diores. 


Such Idioms as Theſe are purely 
Poetical,, and meln ele- 
gant. 


Ver. 90. — ee Ciods. ] 
— jacentes, i. e. 


gra ves, ſays One; inertes, ſays 
Another. Both very jejune, in 
my Judgment. I take it, as if 


leſt the little Moiſture 
barren Sand, 95 


Alternate too thou ſhalt permit to reſt 


N 1 
J it were; | Teuirdine FR 
L glebas 47 inverfaſqus Pulveru- 
lenta coguat, we ſay 


in Engliſh, „ phugh it, and 
let it % [i. e fo plough'dy 
4 or turn 'd up} all the Sum- 
c mer. 

Ver. 92. To imprint, c. 
Sat erit ſuipendere, See the 
Note on Ecl. ii. 84. 

Ver. 93, 94. Th, Sc. Here, 
 &c.] Ilic [ facies, ut jade] of= 
 feiant letis ne, &c. This re- 
ma to Ergo age, terre Pingue 
\folum, &c. Hic, { facies, ut jul] 
/em-exigutes ne, & c. This wi 


lates to ed 55 non funny 
feecurda, &c. 


F 2 


N 
N 
&* 


trembling, c.] Unde prius 


Oats, &c,] Urir enim ini, &c. 


turns to his former Precept; as 


P 
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The late-ſhorn Fallows, and the idle Mold 

To harden, and with Scurf be overgrown : 

Or, with the Seaſon chang'd, thou There ſhalt ſow 
The yellow Wheat; firſt having thence remov'd 109 
The rank luxuriant Pulſe, with trembling Pods, 
Or the thin Vetches, and the brittle Stalks 

Of bitter Lupines, and the ruſſling Grove. | 

For Flax, and Oats, and Poppies ſteep'd in Dew 


Of drowſy Lethe dry th' exhauſted Fields. :.- 06" 


Yet eaſy will th' alternate Labour prove : 

Only diſdain not Thou with fatt'ning Dung 

To feed th' impoveriſh'd Mold, nor yet to ſpread 
Unſightly Aſhes o'er the heartleſs Glebe. | 
So with a Change of Grain the Land will reſt: 110 


Pulſe, with 


Ver. 101. 


lætum, filigua quaſſante, legumen, 
& c. For ſo it ſhould be pointed. 
Quaſſante is us d neutrally, for 
guaſſatã. Thus volventibus annis; 
with many other Inſtances, 
which I have elſewhere taken 
notice of. 

Ver. 104. For Flax, and 


Here is an Ellipſis; to be ſup- 
ply'd Thus. Sow Wheat 
«« and Beans, &c. alternately, 
c by way of Change, to relieve 
4 impoveriſh'd Land, not Flax, 
„% Oats, or Poppies : For That 
« will make it worſe than it 
«« was Before. i 

Ver. 106. Yet eaſy will th 
alternate, &c.] Sed tamen al- 
ternis [ agris] facilis labor. The 
Connection is This. He re- 


Nor 


if he ſhould fay: “ Though to 
„ Change the Grain is a good 
Method; yet tis a good, and 
© an eaſy one to let your Land 
c reſt every other Year ; as I 
© told you Before. 

Ver. 107. Only diſdain not 
Thou, &c.] Arida tantim Ne 
ſaturare fimo pingui pudeat ſola, 
1 apprehend the Import of fan- 
tim to be, which ſoever of the 
two Methods You take ; whe- 
ther You change your Grain, 
or let your Land lie fallow ; 
feed it with Dung. Ver. 82, 
83. Orig. He compares Theſe 


two Methods with each other, 


and pronounces them both good 
in their Kind, Sic quogue 
mutatis, &c. Even the Change 
of Grain gives it one ſort of Reſt, 
Nec nulla interea eft inarate, &c. 


m—, i. E. utilitas, 


. .. le os 


«« 


>” — — ty 
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Nor nought th' Advantage of a fallow Soil. 

Oft too it has been gainful found to burn 

The barren Fields with Stubble's crackling Flames. 
Whether from thence they ſecrct Strength receive, 

And richer Nutriment : Or by the Fire 115 
All latent Miſchief, and redundant Juice 

Oozing ſweats off: Or whether the ſame Heat 

Opens the hidden Pores, that new Supplies 

Of Moiſture may refreſh the recent Blades: 

Or hardens more, and with aſtringent force 120 
Cloſes the gaping Veins ; leſt driſling Show'rs : 
Should ſoak too deep, or the Sun's parching Rays, 
Or Boreas” piercing Cold ſhould dry the Glebe. 

Much too He helps his Tilth, who with the Rake 
Breaks the hard lumpiſh Clods, and o'er them draws 
The ofier Harrow; nor his Toils in vain 125 
Does yellow Ceres from high Heav'n regard. 


And He, who having turn'd the Soil, again 
Cuts 


Ver. 112. Of+ te it bas been, | mis : i. e. apros flammis fipulæ. 
& c.] Sep? etiam fleriles incen- Hendiad, G. — are 
dere, c. to frigus adurat, This] the Inſtances of This Kind. 

I have taken notice of, Præl. Ver. 121. Left driſling 
Poet. p. 71, & 217. Edit. Se- Show'rs, &c. | 
cund. Agros, atque flipulam flam- 


Ne tenues pluviz, rapidi ve potentia ſolis 
Acrior, aut Boreg penetrabile frigus adurat: 


— — 


That Frigus, as well as Calor,f Things muſt certainly be un- 
may be ſaid wrere, i. e. exfic-| derſtood, and I have accord- 
care, is eaſy enough; but how] ingly ſupply'd this Ellipſis in my 
the ſame Word can be apply'd| Tranſlation. 
to tenues pluviæ, I cannot ima-} Ver. 128. And be, who ba- 
kine. Yet no Commentator| ving turn'd, &c.] Et [ille etiam 
takes notice of This; only Ijavar arva, as in the Verſe 
De La Cerda after Thoſe Words but one before] gui proſciſſe 
adds berbas perdant, Some ſuch | que ſuſcitat æguore terga, Sc. 
| F'3 | ſuſcitat 


Ly 
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Cuts thro' the Ridges with the Share athwart 


Directed; with repeated Labour plies 
The Ground induſtrious, and commands his Fields. 


130 


For ſhow'ry Summers, and for Winter's Suns, 
Ye Farmers, ray: In Winter's Duſt the Corn, 
And Fields rejoice : In no Manure ſo proud 


Does Mya glory; nor for aught ſo much 


135 


Does Gargarus it's plenteous Crops admire. 

What ſhould I ſay of Him; who, having ſown 
His Grain, with ceaſeleſs Induſtry proceeds, 
And ſpreads abroad the Heaps of barren Sand ? 


Then to the ſpringing Blades ſequacious Rills 


140 


Entices? and, when with'ring Herbs betray 

The Soil aduſt, from ſome ſteep Mountain's Brow 
In ſloping Trenches Water draws ; That falls 
With gurgling Murmur down the flipp'ry Stones ; 


And with it's Streams relieves the thirſty Mold. 


f ſeicat for excitat, or erigit ; be- 


cauſe the Ground lies breh, and 


ridgy, when it is plough'd up, 
Terga; the Clods fo turn'd up, | 


Exercetque frequens tellurem, 


Ver, 
Sc.] 
fia cultu FJadtat, 


136. 
Null tantum ſe N 


fur Gargara me 

Ver. 137, What ſhould ] ſay, 
Sec.] Quid dicam [de illo] jacto, 
gui ſemine cominus (i. e. fat im, 
fine intermiſſione, for fo the Word 
ſometimes ſignifies) arva Tafe- 
quitur : 


Jinit quieſcere) cumuloſgue ruit, 
6. & e, get; he 


Dees Gargarns « 


'& dall 
tantum cultu] 2 . ſuas miran- nN. 


(i, e. perſequitur, non 


145 


- A : 
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- 


and laid ridgy. Aratro werſo in 
obliguum; \ turn acròſs. 
next Line is * eee. 


W in perat arvis. * 
Word often henifies Ane 
mal? pinguis, (i. e. flerilis, like 
male ſanus for inſanus,' Kc. ] are- 
This Laſt indeed is by 
Ruceus otherwiſe interpreted (ſce 
him upon the Place) but He is 
ſingular in his Opinjon ; and 
gives no Reaſon for it. 

| Ver. 142. From ſome fleep, 
&c.] Ecce (i. e. ſubito) (e] 


F clivefi tranii is 


Jha 


e. ex ſupercilio [montjs 
bentis cliveſum tramitem. 
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Or what of Him ; who, left the Stalks, o'ercharg'd 


By the plump Ears, ſhould fink beneath their Weight, 
Crops their Luxuriance in the tender Blade, 


When firſt their Tops ev'n with the Furrows riſe ? 


Or laſt of Him ; who from the ſoaking Sand 


The ſtagnating collected Puddle drains ? 
Chiefly, when Rivers, in th' uncertain Months, 


Swell v'er their Banks; and all the Country round 


Cover the Soil with ſlimy Mud ; from whence 

The hollow Dykes with tepid Moiſture ſweat. 155 
Nor nought, beſides, (tho' all Thoſe other IIIs, 

In Tillage are by lab'ring Hinds and Steers 
Experienc'd) does the guilty Gooſe offend ; 

§trymonian Cranes; and Endive's bitter Root; 


And nocent Shade. 


The Sire of Gods himſelf 160 


Will'd not that Tillage ſhould be free from Toll. 


He firſt ſollicited the lazy Mold 


Ver. 146. Or what of, &c.] 
Quid [dicam de illo] qui, ne 
gravidis, &c. 

Ver. 148. Crops.] Depaſcit, 
That is, lets Cattle feed upon 
it, There is the ſame Reaſon 
tor This Poetical Diction in 
our Language, as in Virgil's. 
Or perhaps depaſcit is for tondet, 
amputat. 

Ver. 152. Uncertain Months. 
That is in Spring, and Autumn: 
when the Weather is moſt uncer- 
tain, Next Line. tenet, i. e. 


Ver. 156. Nor nought beſides, 
&e.] Nec tamen, ( bæc cum ſint 


expert!) nibil improbus, 


&c, Cam for uamvis; as it 


F 4. 


| 


By 


often ſignifies. © Though the 
6 Toils in Huſbandry which 


ce have been already mention d 


c are great; Yet This is not 
cc all. Improbus anſer, &c. non- 
© nibil nocet. Thus all Expoſi- 
tors interpret it; and They may 
be right. Though after all, 
tamen may ſignify, notzvithfland- 
ing what bas been ſaid z or not- 
evithſlanding all our Care; and 
cam be taken in its more 
uſual Signification for fince ; 
and then Bec will be more pro- 
perly referr'd to what He is 
now ſpeaking of. 

Ver. 162. Sollicited.] Movit, 
i. e. Vexavit, follicitavits 


E 


150 
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By Art; and whetted mortal Wit with Cares, 
Permitting not his Reign to ruſt with Sloth. 

E'er Fove was King, no Hinds ſubdued the Glebe: 16; 
Nor lawful was it held to ſever Lands, 


Or mark their Bounds: In Common all things lay; 


And Earth without Compulſion yielded Food. 
He baneful Poyſon to fell Serpents gave; 
Commanded Wolves to proul, the Sea to toſs; 179 


From Trees the Honey ſhook ; conceal'd the Fire; 


And all in Streams repreſs'd the running Wine. 

That Want by Thought might ſtrike out various Arts, 
Gradual ; in Farrows ſeek the Blade of Corn ; 

And by Colliſion from the Veins of Flint 175 
Extund the latent Fire. Then Rivers firſt 

Felt hollow'd Timber: The Sea-faring Crew _ 

Then firſt gave Names, and Numbers to the Stars, 
The Pleiadi, Hyads, and the Northern Bear, 

Twas then invented to intangle Beaſts 180 
In Toyls; and Fowl with Bird- lime to deceive ; 

And with ſtanch Hounds the Thickets to incloſe. 

One with his Cafting-Net, launch'd on the Deep, 
Beats the broad River: From the deeper Sea 

Another drags along his dropping Twine. 185 
Then rigid Iron, and the grating Saw, 


(With 


Ver. 167. Mark.] ore?) Ver. 171. CenceaPd,] Ignem- 


To diſtinguiſo by Landmarks. | que removit: not out of the 


Next Line; Qzæœrebunt [victum] | World, but out of Sight, 

in medium, i. &. in commune bo-] Ver. 181. Fel with bird- 

num. lime, &c. ] Laquets captare feras, 
Ver. 169. Fell.] Atris. See] & fallere ſaves] viſco. Thoſe 

the Note on Georg. iv. 480—1. | who apply Viſco to Feras are 
| very abſurd. 
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(With Wedges, firſt, the ſplitting Wood they riv'd) 


Then various Arts enſued. 


All things give way 


To preſſing Penury, and ceaſeleſs Toil. 


Twas Ceres firſt taught Mortals with the Share 19@ 
To cut the Ground ; when now the ſacred Grove 
For human Uſe no longer yielded Maſt, 
Nor Cherries ; and Dodona Food deny'd. 
Soon after, to the Corn new Labours roſe: 
That noxious Mildew's Ruſt ſhould eat the Stalks ; 195 
And idle ſpiky Thiftles croud the Fields. 
The full Grain dies; a prickly Grove ſucceeds, 
And Burrs, and Tares; and thro” the fertile Lands 
Unlucky Darnel, and wild Oats prevail. 


Unleſs then with aſſiduous Rakes thou work 


200 


The Ground, and chaſe the Birds with ſcaring Noiſe; 
And with the crooked Pruner lop the Shades 
Of ſpreading Trees, and pray to Heav'n for Show'rs 3 


Another's Store, in vain, alas! admin'd;, 
Thou ſhalt behold; and from-a ſhaken- Oaks . 
Thy hungry Appetite in Woods relieve. 


E 


Ver. 189. Ceaſcleſs.]. Labor 
—improbus. See Note on 
Eneid. ix. 237. | 

Ver. 193, Gberries.] The 
Fruit of the Arbutus, it ſeems, 
was /ike,a Cherry; but we have 
no diſtinct Name for it. 

Ver. 194. To the Corn, ]— 
Frumentis labor additus; i. e. 
Hominibus, in frumentis . curan- 


dis: or frumentis addita materies | 
laboris. 


There is a great Poe- 
tical Elegancy in Theſe, and 
ſuch like Expreſſions. 


Ver. 198. Fertil Lands. — 


Nitentia culta; i, e. pingues agros. 


* 
* 


20g 


The 


What is far is apt to Sine. Cul- 
ta is us d Subſtantively for a- 
gera, or arva culta, So ned, 
viii. 63. Stringentem ripas, & 
pinguia- culta- ſecantem. 

Ver. 200. Unleſs then.] Quod 
niſi muſt be (tho' I confeſs I 
know . how) for NMI igitur. 
For Quod fi, or ſed js; is not 
Sh. 'This — * | 

Ver. 292.. Lop the Shades.] 
Umbras, The Shades for the 
Boughs hich cauſe them. Me- 
tonym. See the laſt Note, but 
two. Premes for Supprimes, N. 
ris opaci. for agri ibi : 


© 


— . — 
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The Inſtruments by hardy Ruſticks us'd 


We next muſt tell; without which, could no Seed 


Be ſown, nor riſe the Harveſts. Firſt the Share, 
And heavy Timber of the bending Plough: 210 
And Geres' ſlowly- rolling Car; and Sleds; 

And Flails ; and Harrows of unwieldy Weight; 


Oſiers, and Hurdles; homely Implements 


Of Celeus; and lacchus myſtic Van. | 

All which with long Fore-Thought thou ſhalt provide ; 
If rural Glory, from the Art divine 216 
Of Tillage, juſtly wait thee. In the Woods, 

The pliant Elm with mighty Strength is bent, 

And takes the Figure of the crooked Plough. 

Jo it's Extremity the Beam is join d. 220 
Eight Feet in length: two Ears, and Dentails broad: 


[But the light Linden firſt, and lofty Beech 


Are hewn to form the Yoke :) And the Plough-Tail, 
By which, behind, the Wheels depreſs'd are turn'd 


This Way, or that: and Smoke explores the Wood 


ver. 209. Be ſcꝛon.] i. e. To 


any purpoſe. 


Ver. 212. Unwieldy Weigbt.] 
m——Iniguo pondere : i. e. magno. 
See the Note on Ver. 189. 

Ver. 2 14. lacchus' myflic Van. 
Vannus may mean either a Van 
(or Fan) or a Sieve. For its 
delenging to Bacchus, and the 
ridiculous Myſtery of it, ſee the 
Commentators. 

Ver. 216. If rural, &c.] Si te 
digna manet divini gloria ruris. 
Digna ; i. e. vera: or gud tu dig- 
rut er.; ribi debita. The Country 
is called divine; becauſe of its 
-primitive Innocence, and its de- 


ing ar.ciently inhabited by Gods. 


In 


Ver. 217. In the Moods.] 
Continud in H luis, &c. to for- 
queat imos, Here is the De- 
ſcription of a Plough in all its 
Parts. Buris is the main Plank 
or Body of it. Temo the Beam; 
a Stirpe, i. e, ab extrema parte, 
Dentalia the Parts, to which 
the Share is fix d; duplici dorſo, 
i. e. /ato dorſo, See Note on 
ZEneid. v. 529. Stiva the Han- 


dle, or Tail, A tergo, i. e. be- 


hind ; currus, fignifies the Plug Þ 
itſelf, having Wheels, Imos; 
the /cwveſt part of it, or That 
which ſinks deepeß into the 
Ground. ä | 
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In Chimney's kung. Of antient Rules like theſe, 226 


Many I can recite ; if you 
Patient, and deign to, learn 


attend 
theſe little Cares. 


Chiefly, conſolidate with binding Chalk 
The Threſhing-Floor ; and knead it with your Hand, 
And ſmooth it with the huge Cylindrick Stone: 231 


Left Graſs ſpring up, leſt viti 


ated With Duſt 


It chap in Chinks: then various Vermin breed 


Noxious to Farmers. 


Oft the tiny Mouſe 


Neſts under Ground, and ſtores her Granaries: 235 

Or eyeleſs delving Moles their Manſions dig: 

And Toads in Cranies found: And num'rous Peſts 
Wich Earth produces: The high Stacks of Corn 


Are waſted by the Weevil; 


In time providing for the Wants of Age. 


and the Ant 
240 


Obſerve too, when in Woods the Almond tall 


Bloſloms with Flaw'rs, and 


bends its ſmelling Boughs: 


If Fruit prevail, the ſame thy Crop will prove, 

And mighty Store the 'Threſher's Sweat reward. 

But if by Leaves luxuriant Shade abound; 245 
Thy Flail ſhall beat thin Chaff and Straw in vain. 


Many I've known to medicate their Seed, 


Ver. 230. Knead.] Fcrtenda ; 
is e. to be tarn'd, and work'd 
dackwards, and forwards ; as 


Dearth is, when it is Rneaded. | 


In the next Line, vicka for 
witiata, In This Precept here 
is plainly a Hyfteron Preteron : 
It muſt be vid with the 
Hand, before it is roll'd with the 
Stone. 
Ver. 234. Noxious.] Lludunt. 
See Note on ZEncid, Ii. 77. 
Ver, 244. And mighty Store, 


In 


&c.] Magnaque cum magno ve- 
niet triturd calore. Tritura for 
fruftus, or proventus, trituræ. 
The Words cum magno calore, 
may ſignify only the Heat of 
the Summer; but I rather take 
it for the Seweat of the La- 
beurer, or Threſher. However 
they very well ſtand together, 
and th: one may be included in 
the other, 

Ver. 246. Thy Flail, &c.} 
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108 VIRGIIL's GEORGICKS. 
In Nitre ſteep'd, and the black Lees of Oil; 

That in the Bean's fallacious Shell, the- Grain: 

Might bigger grow : And tho' o'er mod'rate Fire 250 
Moiſt, and precipitated, and with Pain 

Long try'd and choſen, oft they have been prov'd 
Degenerate, in Spight of ſo much Care; 


Unleſs by human Induſtry 


'The largeſt, one by one, have from the reſt: 255 


and Art 


Yearly been cull'd. So all things to the Worſe 

By Fate ſtill backwards run: Like him who ſtems 

The Tide adverſe ;- if chance he ſlack his Arms, 

Down the-prone Stream his Sculler whirls away. 
Beſides ; not leſs by Us. muſt be obſerv'd 260 

Arcturus Stars, the riſing Kids, and Snake 

Celeſtial : than by Thoſe who homewards bound 

Vail the tempeſtuous Ocean, and the Straits 

Of Oyſter-breeding Helle/pont explore, 


When Libra weighs the Hours of Day, and Sleep, 265 


Equal, and parts the Globe twixt Light and Shade; 


Then Farmers, work your Stecrs ; ſow Barley's Grain, 


palea, (or rather faleæ, for ſo 
I would read it, as Some do) 
may ſeem harſh. But I take 
it to be a pretty Catacbreſis: 
Frunfut of Chafſh, and nothing 
elſe. As for-Thoſe, who would 
have Neguicguam ſtand for non; 
ſee the Note on Ver. 500. Te- 
ret area culmos, for culmi teren- 
tur in area, Metonym. Ad- 
junct. , | 
Ver. 249. That in the Bean's, 
&c.] Grandior ut fœtas filiqurs 
fallacibus effet, Fætus the Grain: 
Siliquis the Shells, or Huks, 


Till 


ous; becauſe they are often 
large, when there is very little 
Ivithin them. 


they wilk ooze: and ſweat by 
being held to the Fire. Pro- 


Ver. 259. Down, &c. ] Atque 
Here fignifys flatim. 

Ver. 265. Day.] Die. See 
the Note on- ZEncid. i. 762. 


Somni- 


The Latter are called fallaci- 


Ver. 251. Moi, &c.] For 


perata, precipitated : i. e. The 
Greauth of them is haſten d by 
This Art; as Things grow in 
+4 Hot- Beds. 
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Till ſleety Winter tow'rds its Period tends; 


Flax too, and Cerralian Poppey's Seed 
"Tis time to hide in Furrows, and to urge 270 


The Ploughman's Labour; 


— 


while the drier Soil 


Permits, and Clouds hang hov'ring in the Sky. 


Sow Beans in Spring; then 


too the crumbling Glebe 


Receives thee, Median Flow'r; and th' annual Toil 


For Millet comes: when now with golden Horns 275 


The ſhining Bull unlocks the op'ning Year ; * 
And, ſetting, to the Ship the Dog gives Way. 
But if for Wheat, and Bread-Corn's ſturdy Sheaves 
Thou till, induftrious for That Crop alone; 


Firſt let the Morning Pleiades forfake 280 


Th' Horizon, and the Starry Gneffian Crown 


From the Sun's Rays emerge ; before the Seed 


Semnigue, The Poet (if he had 


pleaſed) could have. ſaid Noecris, 
as well as Semni: It would have“ 
{tood in the Verſe as well. But; 
] have already (too much per- 
haps) remarked upon the Ele- 
gancy of Theſe Metonymys. - 
Ver. 268, 77 ſleety, Kc. J]. 
Uſque ſub extremum brumæ in- 
tractabilis imbrem : Toqvards, or 
very near 3 not ill, or quite to. 
Ver. 270. to urge. ] Jam- 
dudum incumbere, &c. See the 
Note on ZEneid. ii. 121. Tis 
more than high time; 1. e. tis 
full high time. Thus nimium 
for multum. Inſtead of Aratris 
in This.place, Some read Raſtris: 


Which is much better: Becauſe } 


the Poet is now upon. Soong. 
And though we ſoww and harrow | 


together; yet we do not plougb, 
while we /, nor. go = we. 
have ſown. 

Ver. 274. Median Flow'r.] 
Suppos d to be the Clover 


which bears a Fleaver. 


Ver. 277. And ſetting to the 


Ship the Dog gives bay.] — & 
averſo cedens canis occidit aftros 
So I read it, with Heinſius, and 
Ruæus; not adverſo. The Ship 
is not here mention d: but That 
is the Afrum intended. For the 
Aſtronomical Explanations, the 
Coſmical, Acronychal, and He- 
liachal Riſing, and Setting of 


the Stars, @c. here, and every- 


where elſe, ſee Ruæus. 
Ver. 280. Firſt let the Morng 
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Ante tibi Eoe Atlantides alſcondantur, 


Gnoſiaque ardentis decedat Stella corongs 
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To Furrows thou commit, or truſt the Earth 


Unwilling with the Promiſe of the Year. 
Many e'er Maia's Setting, have begun: 285 
But them th' expected Harveſt has deceiv'd. 
If Vetches, and the hungry Pulſe thou ſow, 
And think #gyptian Lentils worth thy Care; 


Signs not obſcure Boores ſinking gives: 


Begin, and to the middle Froſts proceed. 290 
For Purpoſes like theſe, the golden Sun 
Thro' twice ſix Conſtellations rules the World, 


Sever' d by equal Parts. 


Five Zones divide 


The Heav'ns; Of which One red with Solar Fire 
For ever burns : Two (one on exther Hand, ': £96 
And in the Globe's Extreme) round this are drawn, 
Stiff with green Ice, and black with low'ring Clouds: 
Twixt Theſe, and That which fills the middle Space, 
Two by th' Indulgence of the Gods were giv'n 

To weary Mortals; and between them Both 300 
A Way deſcrib'd, thro' which in Courſe oblique 

'The glittering Order of the Signs might roll. 


Foe ; matuting, not orientales : 
See the Reaſon in Reaus, At- 
Fantides : The Pleiades were the 


As 


not from us, but from the Sun's 
Rays; i. e. rife Heliacally. 
Ver. 291, &c. The golden Sun 


Daughters of Atlas. Decedat ; | ——egual Parts, ] 


Jacirce certis dimenſum partihus orbem 
Per duodena regit mundi Sol aureus aftra, 


Aſtra here Ggnifies not ſo many 
fingle Stars but Conflellations : For 
Every body knows that Each of 


the 12 Signs is ſuch, Mundi 


may relate either to orbem, or 

aſtra: Rather to the latter. 
Ver. 293. Five Zones, ] Quin- 

gue tenent cœlum Zong, &c.— 


- to accendit lumina Veſper, Tho- 


{© 


Ruæus explains all Theſe things 
very juſtly ; yet they cannot be 
rightly underſtood by One who 
underſtands net the Globe: 
Which a School-Boy who is 
able to conſtrue Virgil very well 
may, and aught to do. 


Ver. TY Red, & c. — Sale 


rubens [eſt] & torrida, &c. 


« 
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As tow'rds bleak Scythia, and Riphæan Hills, 
The Globe is elevated ; juſt ſo much 


Depreſs'd to Libya, South, it downward tends, 


393 - 


This Pole to Us is till ſublime ; but That 

Black Styx, and the Tartarean Manes fee » 
Bencath their Feet. Here huge with finuous Fold 
The Snake twines round, and like a River flows 
'Twixt the two Bears; the Bears that dread to tinge 


Themſelves in Ocean. .There, as *tis believ'd, 


311 


Eternal Dead of Night in Silence reigns; 
Or to That Clime from Us Aurora's Car 
Brings back returning Day; and when the Sun 


On Us breaths, Orient, with his panting Steeds, 315 


There Veſper reddens late, and lights the Stars. 
From hence in doubtful Air we may foretel 
The Weather; hence the Times to reap, and ſow: 
And when *tis fit to ſweep the faithleſs Sea £ 
With Oars; and when to launch onr armed Fleets ; 320 
Or when in Woods to fell the ſeaſon'd Pine. 

Nor is it vain that we with Care obſerve 
The Stars, the rifing and the ſetting Signs, 
And by four Seaſons the diſtinguiſh'd Year. 


\ Ver, 303. Hill.] Arces: i. e. 


montes. So Flerunt Rbodopeiæ 
arces. Georg. iv. 461. 

Ver. 306. Pole.] Vertex. Hic 
wertex nobis ſemper ſublimts, at 
illum, &c, The Words Hic, 
and Ille, tho' generally, are not 


 efrvays us'd ſo, that Hic ſhould 


When 


Ver. 308. Here buge, &c.] 
The Order Thus. Hic maximus 
anguis elabitur finuoſo flexu, in 
morem fluminis, circum | polum] 
perque duas Arctos. 

Ver. 313. Or to That, &c,] 
Aut redit 2 illos] 4 nobis. — 
diemgue reducit [ad illos.] Ver. 


be referred ad proximum, Ille ad | 250. Orig. Oriens ſubaud. [Sol. 
remetum. Tis the Contrary | . 
here; For the Nortbern Pole is rem; for pariter, i, e. &qualitery 


Wor Id 9 


elevated in Theſe Parts of the | diſtinctum. 


Ver. 324. Diſtinguiſb d.] Pa- 
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When the cold Rain confines the Farmer Home; 325 
At Leiſure various Things he may provide, 5 
Which ſhould be haſten'd, where the Sky ſerene. 


He ſharpens his blunt Share ; ſcoops Boats from Trees; 
Or marks his Cattle, or his Sacks of Corn. 


Some point their Stakes, and double-ſpiky Prongs; 336 
And Oſiers twiſt to bind the flexile Vine; 


With Rubean Wicker now light Baſkets weave :. 
Now parch Your Grain, now grind it in the Mill. 
Some Labours ev'n on ſacred Days the Laws 


Indulge us: No Religion e' 


er forbade | 335 


To drain the Fields; to hedge the Corn around; 
Brambles to burn; or Snares to lay for Birds; 


Ver. 326, 327.— AI. Tiſure, 
&c. Which ſbould be baſten'd, 
&c.] Multa forent que mox cœ- 
hþ properanda ſereno, Maturare 
datur. The Word Maturare is 
ſometimes us'd as ſynonymous 


with properare; but here it is, 


manifeſtly ſet in oppoſition to 


it. In wet Weather datur 


« f[agricole ] maturare (i. e. 
* cum maturitate, & otio fa- 
6 cere) multa, que forent pro- 
« peranda, cæœlo ſereno, He 
« may. x«w do theſe things at 
* liſure, becauſe he can do 
« notbing elſe: Whereas in 1 
« Weather he would have 

« fineſs of greater Importance, 
« and ſo be forc'd to diſpatch 
« Theſe, in Haſte.”* See the Au- 
tho itys, for This Uſe of the 
Word referred to by De La 


Gerda upon the Place, 


Or 


Ver. 32 8. He ſharpens bis, &c.] 
Vomeris obtuſi dentem : i. e, acu- 
men. In the Line before; pre- 
cudit, i. e. cudendo producit, 4 
extenuat, 

Ver. 329. Sacks. } Or if You 
pleaſe Stacks. Acervis. Tis un- 
certain whether He ſpeaks of 
Corn tbreſb'd or unthbreſh'd : Oi 
Barns, or of Granarys. 

Ver. 332. Rubean.] i. e. 
which grows near Rubi a Town 
of Campania, This Interpre- 
tation I chuſe. For rubeus from 
rubus a Buſh (as Some take it) 13 
a Word I no where meet with. 
Ver. 269. Orig. Rives deducere, 
i. e. derivare [ex agris. ] 

Ver. 334. Ex'n on—1 
Qyippe etiam in the Orig. mult 
mean the ſame as Quinetiam. 


And had I Authority, I would 
read it ſo. | 


— . A oo 
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Or plunge the bleating Flocks in healthful Streams. 
Oft too the Driver of the fluggiſh Aſs, 


With Oil, or viler Apples loads his Ribs; 


340 


Or, from the Town returning, with him brings 
A dented Milſtone, or a Maſs of Pitch. 

Ihe Moon herſelf has certain Days ordain'd 
Happy of Toils, in certain Order rang'd. 


Avoid the Fifth: Then grieſly Dis was born, 


And all the Furies: then the Parent Earth 
Teeming with Monſters, to the Light diſclos'd 
Crus, lapetus, Typhæus dire, | 

Thoſe rebel Brothers leagu'd to rend the Sky. 


Thrice they aſſay d on Pelion to heave 


350 


O/a : On OSa ſtill more high to roll | 

Woody Olympus : thrice the Sire of Gods : 
Lanc'd the red Bolt, and hurl'd the Mountains down 
Next to the Tenth the Seventh is happy prov'd, 

To plant the Vine; to break the new-yok'd Steers; 355 


And add the Woof to Looms. 


The Ninth to Flight 


Js found propitious, but adverſe-to Fheft; 
In humid Night Things not a few ſucceed 
More proſp'rous ; Or when Morn bedews the Ground, 


Ver. 343. Certain Days, &c.] 
According to the antient Hea- 
then Superſtition, ſome Days of 
the Month were lucky; Others 
unlucky, Alios, i. e. quoſdam, 


F averſes.; alio, i. e. diverſo quo- 


dam. I have render'd both by 
certain: Which amounts to the 
lame Senſe, in, our Language. 


vit. 


Ver. 350, Thrice They aſſay d, 


Ver. 279. Orig. creat for crea- 


With 


c. ] See Prel, Peet. p. 79. Edit. 
Secund. I hope the particular 
Turn of theſe admirable Lines 
is imitated in the Tranſlation. - 

Ver. 354. Next to the Tenth, 
c.] “ Septima poſt decimam fe- 
c lix; The ſeventeenth is fortu- 
% nate, ſay Some; The 
c ſeventh is the moſt fortunate, 
cc next to the tenth,” ſay Others. 
My Tranſlation expreſſes either; 
as the Original does. 
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With the firſt riſing Sun. Stubble by Night, 369 
And the dry Meadow's Graſs is better mow'd: 
Moiſture by Night is never known to fail. 

One watches late by Light of Winter Fires, 

And with the ſharpen'd Steel for Torches ſplits 

The ſpiky Wood: Mean while his Spouſe with Songs 
Relieves her tedious Toil, and thro' the Web 366 
Along the Loom her whiſtling Shuttle whirls; 

Or of ſweet Muſt boils down the luſcious Juice; 

And ſkims with Leaves the trembling Cauldron's Flood, 
But the ſtrong yellow Corn in Mid-Day's Heat 370 
Is reap'd ; in Mid-Day's Heat the 'Threſhing-Floor 
Groans with the Flail, that beats the roaſted Grain. 


Plough naked ; naked ſow ; The lazy Hinds 


With the Earth in Winter reſt : That Time they paſs 


In mutual Feaſting, and enjoy their Store: 373 
The genial Seaſon to thoſe Feaſts invites 

The jolly Farmers, and diſpels their Cares. 

As when the laden Veſſels touch the Port; 

The jovial Crew with Garlands crown their Sterns. 


Yet 


4 


Ver. 368. Boils,] Orig. a As I am uncertain ; 1 expreſs 


tano decoquit: i, e. Igne. Theſe} myſelf according to "the Mode 


things are well known, of our own Age and Country. 
Ver. 369. Trembling. |] Trepidi, | Ver. 373. Naked.] That is, 


certainly; not tepidi, as tis in bot Weather, Metonym. Ef- 


ſtupidly read in many Copies, fecti. Hyems ignava colono, 

Ver. 371, 372. The Tbreſping- i. e. (ſay all the Expoſitors) ig- 
Fhor—Tbe Flail.] Whether the | nawum reddit colonum. The Ex- 
Romans in Viigil's time threſh'd | preſſion is untoward; and I be- 
their Corn with a Flail ; or drove [lieve *tis not Hrgil's. | 
Cattle over it to tread it out, | Ver. 378. Laden.] Preſſe 


according to the antient Eaſtern {mercibus :] i. C enuſtæ. 
Cuſtom; or Both; I cannot ſay. 


og 
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Yet then too is the Time to ſtrip the Oil 


115 
380 


From Olives; Maſt from Oaks; from Myrtle and Bay 
The bloody-colour'd Berries: then to ſet | 
Springes for Cranes, and Toyls for Stags ; to hunt 
The Hare; and from the Balearian Sling 


With twiſted Thong whirl'd 


round to ſhoot the Doe. 385 


While Snow lies deep; while heavy Cakes of Ice, 

Puſh'd by the Tide, down the dull Rivers float. 
Autumnal Tempeſts, and uncertain Stars, 

Why ſhould I tell? And what by Hinds with Care 


Muſt be provided; when the Day contracts, 


399 


And Summer ſoftens ? Or when ſhow'ry Spring 
Haſtes to it's Period; when the trembling Ears 
Wave with the Wind ; and now the growing Grain 
On the green Stalk with milky Moiſture ſwells ? 


Oft have I ſeen, when now the Farmer brought 


Ver. 380. O:.] I may be al- 
low'd to pug Oi for the Fruit 
which yields it, Olea fignifies 
the Tree, the Beugbs, and the 
Fruit of the Olive, Tis the 
Laft here. Tum tempus [te] fi- 
gere, &c. Stupea terguentem, &c. 

Ver. 392. Haſtes.] Ruit, when 
apply'd to Sol, Nox, Ver, and 
tach like, has quite contrary 
Significations: Sometimes it 
means coming on; 


ſometimes 


going off, The Context muſt | 


Sep? ego, cam flavis meſſorem 


395 
The 


explain, which we are to chuſe. 

Ver. 392. — Trembling, — 
Inborruit.— Trembling in Animals 
being the Effet of Fear ; the 
Word inborruit is elegantly tranſ- 
fer d to Corn, Sc. trembling 
with the Wind. 

Ver. 395. Oft have I ſew, 
&c. ] Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful, and noble, than This De- 
ſcription of a ſudden Storm, and 
Land- Flood: 4 


induceret aruis 


Agricala, & fragili jam ftringeret hordea culmo; 

Omnia ventorum concurrere prelia vidi: 

Quæ gra vidam late ſegetem ab radicibus imis 

Sublime expulſam eruerent ; ita turbine nigro 

Ferret hyems culmumque levem, ſtipulaſque volantes. 


Sepe etiam immenſum cœlo venit agmen aquarum, 
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The Reaper to his yellow Fields, and bound 
His Sheaves with brittle Straw, the warring Winds 
All riſe at once; and from the Roots uprend 

| His full-ear'd Corn, and whitl it high in Air. 
With ſuch a Guſt a Hurricane would drive - 400 
Light, flying Stubble. Oft too Floods immenſe 
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Of Waters guſh from Heav'n; and gather'd Clouds A 
Brew the black Storm aloft, with duſky Show'rs : C 
The ruſhing Sky deſcends, and with vaſt Rain A 
Drowns the rich Crop, and Labours of the Plough 405 0 
The hollow Dykes are fill'd: With roaring Noiſe V 
The foaming Rivers ſwell; and in the Friths T 
Toſs'd by the Wind the wintry Ocean boils. . 
Great Tove himſelf, amidſt the Night of Clouds, 0 
Hurls with his red Right-hand the forky Fire: 410 Fe. 
Earth trembles ; ſavage Beaſts to Coverts fly; A 
And Mortals' Hearts o'er all the World with Dread L 
| | Sink Wl H 
Et. feedam glomerant tempeſtatem imbribus atris 8 
Collectæ ex alto nubes ; ruit arduus æther, Sc. C⸗ 

Ipſe pater media nimborum in nocte, coruſcd e 
Fulmina molitur dextrã; quo maxima motu ; H 
Terra tremit, fugere feræ, & mortalia corda T. 
Per gentes humilis ſtravit pavor. Je flagranti w 


Aut Athon, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia, &c. 


Ver. 400. Hurricane.) Orig. none, ſpirare, by ſending out 
Turbine nigro. The Whirlwind|a Steam; the ſame Word is 
is not black ; but the Storm and | here elegantly transferr'd to the 
Clouds which accompany it make | Water of the Sea, boiling in 3 
2 See Note on Æneid. Storm. See the Note on Ver. 

i. 830. 392. | 

Ver. 403. Aloft.) Ex alt ow, 411. Fly.) Orig. Fu- iy 
may here ſignify either 2 cœb, gere fere, Wonderful is the Th 
or & mari, So likewiſe Ver. | Force of That Tenſe in This WW”. 
443. Orig. ab alto. | place, See Note on Æneid. iv. 

Ver. 408. Boils.] Orig. —| 776. We ſee the Beaſts ſcuding 14 

fervetgue fretis ſpirantibus æguor.] away 5- and they are gone, ard W'# 
&3 bor boiling Water ſeems tol our of fight in a moment. 


— : 
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Sink ſhudd'ring, and appall'd. He with his Bolts 

Or Thracian Rhodepe, or Athos ſtrikes, 

Or high Ceraunia: With redoubled Force 415 

The Winds condenſe the Tempeſts: Woods roar loud 

With ſtruggling Blaſts ; and Rivers laſh their Shores. 

Thou fearing This, obſerve the Months, and Stars ; 
Whither cold Saturn's Planet wheels it's Courſe ; 

And thro' what Orbs of Heav'n Ollenius roves. 420 

Chiefly adore, and ſupplicate the Gods | | 

And annual Off rings to great Ceres bring, 

On the green Turf performing ſacred Rites ; 

When Winter ends, and Spring now ſmiles ſerene. 

Then Lambs are fat; and Wines moſt ſoft ; Then Sleep 

Moſt ſweet ; Then leafy Trees the Mountains ſhade. 42 

Ceres let all thy Ruſtick Youth adore ; : | 

For Her do Thou with Honey mingle Milk, 


| And gentle Wine: And round the recent Grain 


Let the propitious Victim thrice be led: 430 
Her in full Chorus let the Peaſants all 
Singing attend, and with loud Shouts invite 
Ceres beneath their Roofs: Nor Any thruſt 
His Sickle to the Corn; 'till wreath'd with Oak 
To Ceres he has paid the Honours due, 435 
With uncouth Dances, and unpoliſh'd Verſe. 
That we by ſure Prognoſticks might foreknow 


The 


Ver. 417. Rivers, &c.]—Lit- 77.) is us'd for ſacrificing, Ver, 
tera plangunt. There is an Ele- 343. Orig. Tibi for tua. 
gancy in That Word plangunt in] Ver. 428. With Honey, 
This place, not to be expreſs'd } &c.] Cui tu lacte ſavos, & mitt 
in our Language, « | dilue Baccho: i. e. Cui tu offer 
Ver. 423. Performing, &c.] | favos, lacie & miti Baccbo (i. e. 
Lætis operatus in berbis. Ope- ] vino) dilutes, | 
rari like facere (Ecl. iii. Ver, | 
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The Heats, the Rains, and Cold-producing Winds ; 
What by the Monthly Moon ſhould be advis'd, 
Great Jove himſelf ordain'd : Beneath what Star 440 
Auſter's rough Blaſts ſhould fall; and what the Swains 
Obſerving, ſhould near Home their Flocks confine, 
When Winds are riſing, ſtrait the toſſing Sea 
Begins to ſwell ; Or a dry craſhing Noiſe 


Is in the Mountains heard; 


The diſtant Shores, and murm'ring Woods reſound. 
With difficulty Then the Billows ſpare 


Ver. 438. Producing. | 
— Ft agentes frigera wentcs, 
This Word (like rai above- 
mention'd) has quite contrary 
Significations. Here 'tis pretty 
plain it means bringing; but 
ver. 420, Orig. it means driving 
azvay; and ſo likewiſe ver. 462. 
At leaſt, That is the more pro- 


bable Senſe. | 

Ver. 441. fall ] Quo 
figno caderent Auſtri. Here is 
ſuch another Word; at leaſt 
according to ſome Commenta- 


tors. Caderent ; i. e. deſinerent, 


ſays Servius; and moſt of the 


Continub wentis ſurgentibus, aut ſreta ponti 
Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere; & aridus altis 


Montibus audiri fragor; aut reſonantia long? 
Littora miſceri, & nemorum increbreſcere murmur. 


One cannot but obſerve the won- 
derful Effect in the Multitude of 
R's, eſpecially in the laſt Verſe ; 


expreſſing the Hoarſeneſs of the 


Wind. 
Let the Reader attentively 
conſider Theſe 105 Verſes; and 
be will find almoſt every Word 
in them worthy of his particu- 
Jar Obſervation, They contain 
no fewer than 43 different Prog- 


| , | 
Or more confus'd wy © 
8 
6 J 
The 6 
reſt. Caderent, i. e. ruerent, ſay 
Others, I am for the Former; 
and the Word fall is uſed in the \ 
tame Senſe in Engliſh. 1 
Ver. 443. When Winds, &c.] 
This Deſcription of the various 1 
Signs of all Sorts of J/cathy 7 
from ver. 356. Orig. Contind 
ventis ſurgentibus, —to ver. 460, J 
claro hylvas cernes Aquilone no- 8 
ver, is one of the fineſt Pieces 
of Poetry in the World. The F 
firſt Lines of it give us a ſuſſi- þ 
cient Specimen of what we are 
to expect, Il 
I 
( 
rable Brevity, and great Variety; 
in the moſt elegant, and delight- 
ful manner imaginable, 
Ver. 445. Confus'd. ] Miſceri: E. 
i. e. perturbari, So Juvenal; * 
res humanas miſcuit. th 
Ver. 447. With difficulty ,&c.] 7 
Fam fibi tum curvis male tewpe- Wil '© 
rat unda carinis, That is, V * 
fibi temperat à carinis 5 or 940 A 


nofſticks ; deſcrib'd, with admi- | 


5 


ines [woret,] 
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The crooked Ships; when flying nearer Land 
The ſwift-wing'd Cormorants forſake the Deep, 


459 


465 


440 And ſend their Screams before them to the Beach. 459 
ns And when the Sea-Gulls ſport upon the Sand; 
And when, deſerting her accuſtom'd Ponds, 
The tow'ring Hern ſoars high above the Clouds. 
Oft too, when Winds impends, you ſhall behold 454 
443 WE Stars glide from Heav'n; long Streaks of Fire, behind, 
. Stream thro'ꝰ nocturnal Shades; Light Chaff, and Leaves 
he Fall'n from the Trees, in Eddies whirl around; 
Or Feathers on the Water's Surface play. 
5 BN But from the Quarter of the boiſt'rous North 
"the il When Lightnings flaſh ; and from the Eaſt and Weſt 
= RIC gpmbling Thunder rolls : Then all with Rain 
ious The Country ſwims ; and Floods in Ditches ſwell : 
2 Then ev'ry Mariner, ſea-faring, furls | 
460. iis humid Sails: None e'er have aught, unwarn'd, 
... WH Sufer'd from Show'rs. Or them aëreal Cranes 
The Fled, riſing from the Vales : Or, toſhng high 
* Her Head in Air, the Heifer ſnuff d the Storm 


In her broad Noſtrils: Or, oft flying round 
In Rings, the prattling Swallow ſkim'd the Lakes: 
Or Frogs in Mud their antient Plaints renew'd. 470 


Oft 


Ver. 460. From the Eaſt, c.] 
Purique, Zephyrique tenat do- 
mus: i. e. regio. That Part of 
the Sky from which This, or 
That Wind blows, ſeems to be 
its Houſe, or Habitation. This 
1s perfect Poetry. 

Ver. 452. —— Swvims —— ] 


Rura natant, See the Note on [Croaking. 


Eneid. vi. 907. Ver. 374. 
Orig. Surgentem [è] wallibus. 
Ver. 470. their ant ient 
Plaintsy-—] They were turn d 
into Frogs, who before were 
Men. Ovid, Metamorph. Lib.vi. 
This they are poetically ſuppos d 
ill to complain of, by their 
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Oft from her ſecret Cell the painful Ant 
Marking a narrow Path, brings forth her Eggs: 


The ſhow'ry Bow drinks deep: And Flocks of Crows | 


With mingled Clang their clatt'ring Pinions ſhake, , 
Return'd from Feeding. Now the various Birds, 475 
Which haunt the Sea, and Thoſe which range around 
Alaa's ſoft Meads, and lov'd Cayfer's Lakes, 

You ſhall behold in emulation toſs 

Large Water on their Wings, now plunge their 3 
Beneath the Waves, now run into the Stream, 480 
And, ſporting, ſtrive to waſh their Plumes in vain, 


Th' unlucky Raven with full Throat invites 


The Rain; and in her ſolitary Walk 
Alone expatiates on the harden'd Sand. | | 
Nor-do the Damſels, who induſtrious ply 48; 
Their nightly Spinning, not foreknow Theſe Storms: 
When in their Potſherd-Lamp they ſee the Oil 
Sputter in Sparks, and fungous Clots adhere, 

Nor leſs Serenity ſucceeding Show'rs, 
And ſunny Skies, by ſure unfailing Signs 490 


Thou may'ſt foretel. 


Ver. 473. The ſhow'ry Heco 
drinks deep.] The | — Vul- 


For then with keener Edge 
The Stars ſhine brillant: Riſes bright the Moon, 


Feathers: and becauſe they 
are ſo clean, or white, or both; 


gar, among the Ancients, ſup-Athat Nothing can make them 


pos'd that the Rain-bow ſuck*d 
up Water with its Horns from 
Fountains, *@&c. - And the Poet 
accommodates his Expreſſion to 
Their Notion. © * 

Ver. 481. In wain.] Becauſe 
the Water does not wer tneir 


more ſo. 


Ver. 489. 7 ng——] 


Ex imbri; i. e. peſt imòrem. 
Thus, aliud ex alio mn &c. 


A, and ab are uſed in the ſame 


Senſe, 


* 


As 


80 


wFua cantus. Neguicguam for 
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As nought indebted to her Brother's Beams. 


No thin light Clouds, like Flakes of fleecy Wool, 


Fly thro' the Air: Nor to the tepid Sun 
Do Halcyons, lov'd by Thetis, ſtretch their Wings 


493 


Along the Shore: Nor ſordid Swine delight 
With their foul Snouts to toſs the bundled Straw. 
But lower, near to Earth the Miſts deſcend, 


Incumbent on the Fields: And now the Bird 


gos 


Of Night, obſervant of the ſetting Sun, 
dings her late Song from ſome high Tow'r in vain. 
Ni/us appears ſublime in liquid Air; 0 


And Scy/la rues the raviſſi d 
Where-e'er She flying cuts 


Lo! fierce, revengeful, with a mighty Noiſe 


Ver. 493. As 77 e. 1 
ed, Sc.] Obmxia : bound, be- 
holden to. So the Word is us' d 
by Plautus, Terence, and Others. 
have added the Word as, for 
ar if: For That muſt be Vir- 
21's Meaning; It being faMe to 
lay that the Moon is really not 
lo indebted. | | | 

Ver. 498.— Bundled Strato. 
—Sclatrs maniplos, i. e. Bundled 
till they have tern them; for 
then they. are ſoluti. 

Ver. 500, And now the Bird, 
&c.] Nequicquam ſeros exercet 


Nen is intolerable : And Ser- 
vius gives us no Authority for 
it, but Perfius*'s ; which, con- 
kdering the Obſcurity of That 


Niſus purſues 3 where-e'er fierce Niſus wheels, 


purple Hair. | | 
the yielding Sky, 505 

2 
She 


ſides; 'tis well know that the 
Muſick of the Owl (ſuch as it 
is) is a Prognoftick of dry 
Weather, I therefore take it 
Thus; That dark Bird de- 
lighting in Rain and Clouds 
makes this Noiſe, by way of 
Complaint; not of Joy (for *tis 
a diſmal Ditty indeed) at the 
Approach of fair Weather: But 
does it nequicquam, in vain: For 
That Weather will ceme, for 
all her Hooting. | 

Ver. 503. Niſus appears, &c. ] 
Apparet liguido, &c. to ver. 
13 ſecat ætbera pennit. 

hat is, in ſhort, the Hol 
purſues the Lark, For the 
Story of Niſus, and Scyl/a, ſez 


Writer, is nothing at all, Be- 


Vob 


Ovid. Metamorph, 
6 
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She ſwiftly flying cuts the yielding Sky. 

With Throats compreſs the Crows their clearer Notes 
Thrice, and four times repeat; and, in their Nefts 519 
High tow'ring, with I know not what Delight 


Unuſual fill'd, their mutual 


Joy expreſs, 


And caw among the Leaves: The Storms now paſt, 


To their lov'd Homes with 


pleaſure they return, 


Shake their glad Wings, and feed their callow Young, 


Not that I think an Ingeny Divine 
To them is giv'n, or Preſcience of Events 


516 


In Fate ſuperior : But when changeful Winds 
Alter the various Temper of the Sky ; 


And the moiſt Ether what before was denſe 


Ver. 509. — the Crows, 
Crows are mention'd Before, as 
foretelling Wet Weather; ver. 
33r, 382. Orig. Now we have 
them, as foretelling Dry. But 
*tis with different Signs, and 
Symptoms, There tis @ paſtu 
decedens agmine magno Corvorum 
increpuit der:ſis exercitus alis. 
Here *tis—Liquidas corvi preſſo 
ter gutture voces Aut guater in- 
geminant, &c. Preſſo; becauſe 
the narrower the Paſſage of the 
Throat is, the more forill, or 


clear (liguida) is the Sound. 


Thoſe Words, ke their glad 
Wings, and feed, are not in the 
Orig. expreſily, but they are 
plainly imply d. A#is: i. e. 
exatis. h | 

Ver. 516, to Ver. 527. Not 
that in\the fields. ] Haud 
equidem credo, &c. to ovantes 
gutture corvi. I have remark'd 
upon This curious, and moſt 


520 
Re. 


true Piece of Philoſophy join 
with the moſt delicate Poetry; 
Prælect᷑. Poet. p. 223. Ver. 416, 
Orig. Rerum fat preder. 
tia major, Prudence greater 
than Fate (as This is generally 
render d) is flat Nonſenſe, Take 
it thus: A greater Knowled: 
[than we have] in the Fate of 
Things. The next Line ; Cel 
mobilis humor includes the Mind 
which proceed from Vapꝛun, 
&c, Next Line: via: i. e. 
modos, rationes, qualitates [ aeris, 
ſays Ruæus. Vertuntur ſpecies 
animorum: i. e. ppecies, five 
imagines rerum in animis. . 
tus; i. e. Aﬀettus, Paſſionei, 
Nunc, (i. e. when tis vt, 
when Jupiter bumidus, & c. 4 
above) contipiunt aliat motut; alin 
[concipiebant] dum nubila ven- 
tus agebat; i, e. when twas dry 


Agebat, for diſſipabat. 


» &O IH — — — 
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Relaxes, and condenſes what was rare : 

The ſhifting Phantaſms of their Minds a are turn'd ; 

And now within their Breaſts new Paſſions move, 

Difr rent from Thoſe they felt, when driving Blaſts 

Diſpers'd the Clouds : Hence That Concent of Birds 

Chirping in Chorus; Hence the Joy of Beaſts; 526 

And Flocks of Crows exulting in the Fields. | 
But if the rapid Sun thou ſhalt regard, 

And the juſt Order of ſucceeding Moons : 

Thou ne'er ſhalt by To-morrow be deceiv'd, 530 

Nor aught from faithleſs Starry Nights endure. 

If, when the Moon colleQs returning Light, 


Her blunted Horns include a duſky Air; 


Then mighty Rain impends o'er Land and Sea. 

But if a Virgin Bluſh be o'er her Face 525 
Diffus d; Twill then be Wind: With Blaſts of Wind 
Still golden Peæbe reddens. But if bright 

At her Fourth Riſing (for the Fourth predicts 


| Moſt certain) and with ſharpen'd Horns ſhe wheel 
Along the Sky; Then all That Day, and Thoſe 540 


Succeeding, 'till the Month completed ends, 


Nor Rain, nor Winds ſhall. know : And on the Shore | 


The Mariners ſhall for their Safety pay 
Their Vows to Melicertes, Ino-born, 


And Panope, and Glaucus, Ocean-Gods. 545 


Nor leſs the Sun, when riſing in the Eaſt, 
And when deſcending to the Weſtern Waves, 


. Will 


Ver, 77 — Mont. ]] the ſeyeral Phaſes of the Moon 
ue e ordine, i. e 2 facceeding each otber i in order, s 
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Þ 
Will Tokens give; The Sun ſure Signs attend, Ml, 
Boch in the op'ning Morn, and Starry Eve. p 
Who, riſing in a Cloud, hig Face with Spots _ 5:1 il 
He varies, and with half his Orb retires; - - 0 


Be Show'rs ſuſpected: Nozws from above My 
Threatens, to Trees, and Flocks, and Corn adverſe, 
Or when among dark Miſts, at Dawn of Day, . 
The breaking Rays ſtream diverſe ; or with fain * 
Pale Aſpect, from Titbonus ſaffron Bed 556 i \\ 
Aurora riſes ; then alas ! the Leaves Ss 3 
Shall ill defend the rip'ning Grapes : ſo thick MO 


Dire Hail ſhall. dance, and rattle on the Tiles. 
Theſe Tokens too, when now he leaves the Sky, 56 
"Twill more import to learn: For oft we ſee | 

How various Colours wander o'er his Face ; 

The livid, Rain foretels ; The fiery, Winds : 

But with the glowing Red if Spots begin 

To mingle; all things then with Winds and Rain 5; 
Confus'd thou ſhalt behold : Ah ! then let None 
Perſuade me ill -advis'd to * the — ö 
And 

_ Ge- ape bw New Lin, of 


mites, and Fediſſeguæ ſometimes x 550: When e in « 


mean the ſame; And in Eng- | Cloud, _—y 
Aiſh, his Attendants, his Fol- | | 


Ile ubi naſcentem maculis variaverit ortum, 
Conditus in nubem, medioque refugerit orbe, Ge. 


This is ex qu ſitely Poetical. | ſum de eo) cùm 1 
' Medio is for dimidio. In the | dee Olympo, Prafuerit mein 
next Verſe, urget (us d neutral- | AIs. For, it ſeems, Thoſ 
ly) for Rn in, in- f Prognoſticles, which he gvt) 
we * when he is ſetting, are the if 
Ver. 560. Theſe Tokens 5 of all. So ſays. Servins.. . 
&c.] Har etiam (quod difurus \ 
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And looſe my Cable from the ſafer Shorſee. 
But if at both the Dawn, and Cloſe of Day, (8 
His Globe be lucid ;: Vain ſhall:prove thy Fears 570 
Of Tempeſts ; and the Woods thou ſhalt behold. 
With the clear Northern Blaſts ſerenely wave. 
In fine, What Veſper's Ev'ning Planet brings. 
From whence the Wind diſpels the-drier Clouds, 
What humid Auſter meditates, the un 825 
Will beſt adviſe. The Sun who dares pronounce * 
Erroneous ? He too oft foretels the Storms 
Of Tumults, Treaſons, and approaching Wars, 
He too, at Cæſar's Murder, pitying Rome, 
With duſky Scurf obſcur'd his beamy Head; 
And impious Mortals fear'd eternal Night. 
Tho”. at that Time Earth too, and ſpacious Seas, 
ws, J Having Aueh | following Peg be dees 
the Signs of the Weather, he conſider gg. 
now vinds wp: That Part off 


Denique, quid Ve: webat, unde ſerens © 
2 — 1 oG1TzxT bumidus Aufter, 
Soi tibi fagna dabit : Solem quis digere falſum. 8 
Audeat ? Ille etiam carcos 1nflare tumultut f 
| Sap? moner. fraudemgae, & aperta tumeſcere bella, 0 
Ille etiam exrincto miſeratus Ceſare Romam; 
cum caput obſcura nitidum, &Cc.- WELL} 
Tempore quanquam illo Tellus * & equora ponti 
0bſcaenique canes, importunægue volucres, &. 


Not to engage in the endleſs | them in a different Character; 
Tafk- of deſtanting upon the | how delicately he ſlides from 
ſeveral Beauties of every Line | one. Thing to another, in order 
here cited, and ſo on to the | to introduce That noble, and 
End of the Book ; the judicious | never enouth to be admir'd Di- 
Reader will obſerve the elzgant greſſion, concerning the Prodi 
Tranſitions, as I have _— gies, at Fulius Ceſar's Dea. 
. i a 


* 
* 
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And Dogs obſcene, and ill preſaging Birds 

Gave dire Portents. How oft have we beheld EO 
Loud thund'ring AZza from Vorcanos burſt, 58; 
Deluge with liquid Fire Cyclopean Fields, - 
And toſs huge Balls of Flame, and molten Stones! 5 
Oꝰer all the Sky Germania heard the Clank 
Of Arms: Unuſual Shudd” rings rock'd the A: 
And of in filent Woods were Voices more 590 
Than human heard: And Spectres wond'rous pale 
Seen in the Duſk of Ev'ning : Oxen ſpoke, | 
(Horrid to tell!) Earth yawn'd, and Streams ſtood fiill, 
In Temples mourning Iv'ry wept; and Braſs 
Sweated: Eridanus, Supreme of Rivers, 595 
With roaring Inundation, o'er the Plains, | 
Whirl'd Woods away, and Cattle with their Stalls, 
Nor did, mean-while, th' ill-boding Fibres ceaſe 
To menace Fate ; nor Blood to riſe in Wells ; 
Nor Cities loudly to reſound with Wolves 600 
Howling by Night. Ne'er from unclouded Sky. 
Did Lightnings with more nimble Flaſhes glare; 
Nor e er ſo thick did baleful Comets blaze. 


For 


Ver. $34. — Hew oft oft, &c , } expreſſes the Over foxoing of the 
— Quoties Cychpum, &c. Vidi- River; and I have —— it 
mus undaniem, Ke. Præl. Poet. in my Verſion. 
„ Ver, 598. Fibres.] i. e. in the 
Ver. 590. .] Vulgà. It] Entrails exris] of the 1.4 
means commonly ; both as to] Ver. 600. Longs.) Alu. 
time and place: and ſo has the] Some read al. hich may 
* both of ſæpe and be right enough : Becauſe it adds 
ſto the Wonder, and the Great- 
Ver. e Supreme of, Sc. II neſs of the Image, that it ſhould 
Fluvierum Rex Erida This] be ſo in the nobleſt Cities. 
Redundancy of the S) ables was] Ver. 601. Nee, ] Nen alias: 
not for nothing. It elegantly 1 e. alto tempere. 
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For This, Philippe ſaw the Roman Troops 604 

Twice in like Arms engage; and Heav'n thought fit 

That twice Emathia, and th' extended Fields 

Of Hæmus, ſhould be fatten'd with our Blood. 

Nay, and the Time ſhall come ;- when in Thoſe Coaſts 

The lab'ring Peaſant, with the crooked Share 60 

Turning the Glebe, ſhall plough up Jav'lins furr'd 

With eating Ruſt ;. and with the pond'rous Rakes, 

Claſh againſt empty Helmets ; and admire 

Big, manly Bones, digg'd from their open'd Graves. 
Ye Tutelary Gods, Thou Romulus. | 8 

And Parent Veſa, whoſe Indulgence guards | by 77-4 

Eirurian Tyber,. and the Reman Tow'rs ; 

Permit at leaſt This wond'rous Youth to prop 

The reeling Globe: Long fince our Blood has paid 


Due Forfeit for the Perjuries of Troy. 
Long 


Yer 604. Por Thin Ergo f iq oftitis & providen-- 

inter . i. e. 2 be] tis ua.] b. 

Caeſar's Death. For the Geo- Ver. 610. Mr turns, Ke. 

raphicat Difficulty about PB Taru molitus aratro : for ex» 

lppi and Pharſalia, ſee Rucus. | ercens, The Expreſſion is ſome- 
Ver, 605. And Heaw'n thought | what particular. The next Lines 

ft.] Nec fait indignum ſuperis, | ftrike me wonderfully. 

i.e, Nec ¶ viſum ] uit ſuperts 


Exeſa inveniet ſcabra rubigine 2 
Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 


Grandiaque efeſſis mirabitur ofa ſepulcbris. 


| Ver, 614. Tutelary.] For the| in Greek) for Mundus. So a 
various Etymologies of the Word | bove : ver. 468. Orig. Impia- 
Indigetes, fee the Commenta- | ſecula. Ewerſo; i. e. ruenti, pe- 
tors, and Lexicographers. ne everſo. 

Ver. 617. This —— Touth.]| Ver. 619. Perjurys of Troy. 
OMaviut. Laomedontes luminus per juria 

Ver. 618. The reelin Globe.] Teja. The Nomant being, as 
Everſe ſeclag Serulum (like 4 TM; imagined (or at leaſt 

| : 84 pretended) 
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Long ſince, O Cæſar, the Celeſtial Court 


620 


Has envy'd Us Thy Preſence ; and repines 
Thou ſhouldſt on mortal Triumphs be employ'd.- 
Where Right and Wrong are blended; O'er the Wong 


So many Wars, ſuch various Forms of Vice: 


Tillage has loſt it's due Regard; The Hinds 


625 


Preſs'd into Soldiers, Fields lie waſte, and wild; 

And crooked Scythes are hammer'd into Swords, 

E uphrates here, There Germany makes War: 

The neighb'ring Cities break their Leagues, and ruſh 
To Arms: Mars impious ſtorms all o'er the World 630 
As when the Racers from their Barriers ftart, 

Oft whirling round the Goal ; The Charioteer 

Vainly attempts to check the flying Steeds > 


Himſelf is born away: The duſty Car 


634 


Swift ſmokes along; nor; bounding, hears the Rein. 


pretended) derived from the 
rojans 3 the Poet here ſuppoſes 
them to be puniſh'd by the 
Calamities of War for the Per- 
Janes. of Laomeden King of Troy. 

hat Thoſe were, the Com- 
mentators tell you, 

Ver. 623, Righe and Wrong, 

&c.] Fas verſum, atque nefass. 
z. e. confounded, tranſpos d, or 
put for each other. 

Ver. 625. Tillage hae; hi] 
Non u'lus Dates Lreſtat] d 
dns. 

Ver. 631. Ai wu ben, &.] Ut 
cu. carceribus, &c. The un- 


_ is here compared to the 
Rapidity of unmanaged Horſes 
in a Race, Addunt ſe in fpatia, 
i. e. Either dent ſe ſpati:s, for 
ingrediuntur ſpatia, or rather 
ſæße decurrunt eadem ſpatie ; 
meaning the bounds of the Race 
round the Meta, or Goal. Ten- 
dens ; training them, holding 
them ſtiff, Neue audit currus 
"babenas ; for ne 47 obter 
rant habenis. This is a no ly 
and elegantly Poetical Ex- 
jon. In this Simile I was 
— t be a little paraphraf- 
tical, to keep * _ _ of 
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ORN indeed is of greater Uſe, and more 
necẽſſary to human Life, than Wine, or Oil; 
yet the Vine, and the Olive, and other Trees. 

here treated of, ſtand higher in the Order: of Ve- 
getables than any Grain whatſoever, This Book. 


therefore, upon That Account, riſes in its Subject 


above the Former : And wonderful is the Elegancy 
of the Poet, in. aſeribing human Paſſions, Diſpo- 
fitions, and Habits, with fo much Variety, to the. 
Trees, concerning which he delivers his Precepts.. 


I ſhall not ſpecify Particulars ; _ Tha Reader will- 


obſerve them in almoſt every Page: And 1 have- 


* elſewhere inſtanced in a few « - them... . tdes- 
This Circumſtanee, the Second Book is diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the Reſt by the Mullitude of its Pre 
3 the Rules and Directions, concerning the. 

nt of Trees, of Vines eſpecially, being 
far more EO ka than Thoſe. upon any. of the. 


other Subjects. It is likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd, by Tbhoſe 
ae imp rn z. the Praiſes of. of. Lehe the 
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Happineſs of a Country- Life. Which Laſt gives us 
ſuch an Idea not only of Virgil's Poetry, hut of 
Virgil Hmſelf, that (as I have in another * Place 
obſery*d} we- ſeem to ſee him, while we read him. 
With regard to his Genius and Inclination, and the 
Turn of his Thoughts, He perfectly draws. his own 
As it is the Subject of This Book, which is nearly 
a-kin to That of Mr. Philizs's Poem upon Cyder ; 
That learned and moſt ingenious Gentleman has 
made an excellent Uſe of it: his Imitations of Vir- 
gil, as well as his own Original Thoughts, being 
admirable. And here it may ſeem ſtrange, that as 
Mr. Philips had been copious upon the Art of Ma- 
ting, and Preſerving. Cyder, Virgil ſhould not be 
ſo too upon That of Making and Preſerving, 
Mine; ſhould reſtrain his Precepts to the Trees, 
and Fruit, and give None about the Liquor. One 
would think That- Part ſhould appear as beautiful 
in Poetry, as the Reſt ; and the Preſſing, Running, 
and Cofting of the Wine, together with the Art, 
of Fining it, and the Time of Uſing it, according 
to it's Strength, &c. be as good Matter of Deſcrip- 

tion, as any thing he has taken notice of, I pre- 
ſume the Reafon is, that the Manner of Making: 
Wine had nothing of Feience, or Difficulty in it, 
dur was well Known to every common Farmer; 
(whereas there is a great deal of Both, with.a Mix- 
ture of Philofophy, in the Management of Trees, 
and Seile, &c.) and Virgil, who does nothing "yg 
ous, and has no rw da would not 
make Thot a Part of his Poem, merely for the ſake 
of Poetical Deſcription, His Buſineſs was to be 
Uſe/ul, as well as Delightfu};. and tho? in giving 
PUES =" . . 18.. 


2 2822 the 9 4 : 
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dis Precepts he ſhews exquiſite Addreſs in ſingling 
out ſuch era ane | as do nitere in carmine z yet 
ſtill he gives Precepts (of any Length at leaſt) 
about Nothing but what is of Moment, and in 


yl. he can really inſtruct, not only ſeem to do 
ſo, To ſhew us t that i it was not through Forget- 


fulneſs that he omits This Part of Huſbandry in 


the Body of his Poem, be mentions it in the Intro- 
duction, tho? by the Way; | 


— Spare plenis vindemia labris. 
———zudataque muſto 
Tinge nouo, mecum, direptis crura cothurnis. 


But would not infi/t upon it; probably, for the 
Reaſon which I have alledg d. The ſame may not 
perhaps be ſaid of Mr. Philips; There may be as 
much Skill and Difficulty in Making, and Pre- 
ſerving Cyder, as in any other Part c That Hufe 


bandey. 


HUS far of Tillage, and the heavenly Signs : 5 
1 Thee, Bacchus, now I fing: nor left with Thee 
The late-grown Olive's Plant, and Woodland Trees. 4 
Hither, Lezeus, Father, (With thy Gift | {> 
All here abounds: For Thee the Field full charg'd. 'F: 
With viny Autum flouriſhes :;For Thee 6 5 
In red o'er-flowing Vats the Vintage foams :) | 

i 46 : J 5 * N 
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Hither, Lenæus, Father, come; and tinge 

Thy Legs, unbuſkin'd, in new Maſt, with Me. 
Firſt, Trees by various Propagation gro-: 10 

(So Nature has ordain'd :) For ſome; unforc 'd 

By human Induſtry, ſpontaneous riſe, 3 

In Fields abroad, and ſhade the winding Streams : 

As the ſoft Sallow ; 3. and the flexile Brom 

The Poplar; and grey Willow. Some from Seed: 15 

The lofty Cheſnut ; and Jove's ſpreading AÆſculus, 

Supreme of Woods; and Oaks, by. Greece eſteem'd 

Oracular, A num'rous leafy Race . 

Springs from the Roots of ohers: As the * 


4 


And Cherry ; Thus too ſprouts the infant Bay 20 


(Parnaſſus- born, and by the Muſes lov: d, 
Beneath it's Parent's more diffuſive Shade. \ 
Theſe Means, by Nature were at firſt ordain'd: 


By. theſe. Productions ey ry Species blooms 
Of Trees, and Shrubs, and Woods, and ſacred Groves. 


Others there are, which long Experience found, 26 


And Art improv'd. One has in Trenches fer 


* 


ver. 16; FI We know: Ark] 3 alis [mobi]: 
not what En ord to ap- ques ipſe [certa 1 via ſibi 
ply to the ſeulus. {The ſame | repperit 1 is not 
may be faid of ſome Trees, as expteſz d in _m Original, yet 
of ſome Herbs and Flowers. See | tis imply d. We 

Tote on Ec], in. 104. ] It is n 


here ao papa d from an Oat | al -Qb/erwation, and 1 , 


Le z and yet is itſelf one 1 Art, or further 


ons, of Oat; .as Thx is. ano- | improves, and refines upon them. 


ther. Some make it a Bach; Otherwiſe. they are not referta 3 
duts neg. rightly, It is. dere f 2. Fiegil here means itt For. 
called Fupiter's Tree ; 3. which, from Natural Growth of 
_ an knows to be the | Trees he here paſſes to the Ar. 

Matom. is: — r of. . 
Wes 26, 27. r ROY 
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The Layers, from their Mother's tender Trunk 
$lip'd off : A Second buries Roots in Mold, 
And Stocks, and-Stakes, cut ſharp, or ſplit in four, 30 


Some T wigs depreſs'd, and i 


into Arches bent, 


Expect Increaſe, and living Tendrils, ſhot 


From their own Bed. Oth 


ers no Root require ; 


Nor fear the Gard'ner-in the Ground to plant 


A Scion raviſſi'd from its 


Nay (wond'rous to relate !) the fapleſs Wood 


top-moſt-Boughs.. 35 


Of Olive, ſtript, and of its Branches ſhorn,. 
Emits new Fibres, and ſhoots deep in Earth. 


Oft too we fee one Tree's ingrafted Sprays 
| Change to another's, nor repent 'That Change : 
The Pear's hard Trunk with alien Apples bend: 


40 


And on the Plumb's the ſtony Cornel grew. 
Then mark me ww Er F me learn of Each 


The 


ver, 31. Some Twize n &c. 1 
5 ene. aliæ preſſor propaginis arcus 


Expe@tant, & 


Silvarum, poetically for Arbo- 
rm. Propago is That Branch, 
or Shoor of the Tree (the Vine 
eſpecially,” if not ſolely, 16 here 
intended) which is 
the Trunle inte the Ground |- 
Arcb. aviſe, in order. to. Prepa- 
gations For by. That: Means 
«ther Shoots ſpring from it. The 
Trees expetF\ or defire, the de- 
prefi'd Arches of Thi Propage 3 5 
i. e. They are to — inere as d, 

or propaguted, in Wia manner, . 

I have a little 9 the Turn 


— n my Tranſla- 
z but — tes altoge - 
the "the fame. - 3 becauſe 


ui va jud plantaria terrd, | 8 


not Sligp'd off, as in other Caſes; 
but fil! grow to the parent Tree. 
For the ſame Reaſon, fed 
terrd, i. e. their own 


rant WY Y 3 
35 * oſs ll 


Sc.] Orig. Cacumen.. 
i. e. a Branch talen from 1 = 
Tops, Referens ; re ering it: i. e. 
to the Earth; rom whence it 
origin 


fant. - 


f Ver, 40. Change. Vertere, 
Thus el i. 336. 555 


4 


2 new. Shoots lor aue 


a . Ale Ar Ae ir 5 8 


native 


came, notwithſtand- 
ing its diftance from. it at pre- 8 5 


119 
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nu lege Intidris ram: In manibus 


juſt Before? Paten, ſays Ru 
Ant, fignifies cn clan u ventss,. 


The proper Culture; and with due Manure ; 
Soften the Wildneſs of your barb'rous Fruits. 45 
Let not your Land lie idle: What Delight 5 
On 1/marus to plant the Bacchian Vine, 

And cloath with Olives huge Taburnus Sides! 
And Thou, my Glory, juſtly of my Fame 
The greateſt Part, be preſent to my Aid, 60 
Mecænas; Thou This Enterprize with Me 


Purſue ; and, flying on the 


open Main, 


Unfurl the Sails. Not all could I propoſe 


To comprehend within. my 


ſcanty Song; 


Had I an hundred Tongues, an hundred Mouths, 53 
An iron Voice: Be preſent yet, and coaſt | 
Near the firſt Shore; The Land is in our View: 

No Tales ſuperfluous ſhall detain thee here, 

Nor Long Preambles, nor kRitious Verſe. 


Thoſe, which unbidden ſpring to upper Air, 1 60 


Ver. 44. The proper Culture.] 
=—Propries generatim diſcite 
tuhkys © i. e. cus unicuique ge- 
neri preprios. 

Ver. 53, 55. Propoſe— Had 
J.— I] Num ofto—Nen mibi . 
I do not defige to do it; becauſe 
je- would be foo rediens. [Nay, I 
coul not do it] if 1 had en 


„ -. Otel 
\ Sea. we Jail. upon may de fa 


pater; as it very well may, 
though we are in Sight of Land. 
| Servizs's Explication of in ma- 


to. deſeribe the Country ) js very 
range, For beſides the Odd- 
neſs of the Expreſſion; tis falſe 


in fact, and contrary to Vir- 


hundred, &c. Ellipf | 
Ver, 7: Near the fir ff Shove ; 


the I in our View. |—Pri- 


terræ. How is This reeoncilea- 
ble with p lago de ve 4 — 


But This, F tbink, is harſh ; 


2, Declarations: who more 
than once complains of the Di- 


here fignifies. „ as oppos d 


and he gives us no Authority 
for it, Tis enough that — 


*- 


nibns terre, (viz. That tis cf. 


eu/ty of his Subject. Terre 
to Sea; and in manibus, the, 


ſame as in porghate. (So neid. 
ix. 132. autem in many 
moftris.) And That, agaily 
Bere, the ſame as is prapin- 


"—— we FY _ ß. CE 
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Steril indeed, but ſtrong, and healthy riſe ; 
Becauſe by Nature favour d. Yet ev'n 'Theſe, 
If grafted, or, in Trenches well prepar d, 


Chang'd and tranſplanted, will in time unlearn a 
Their ſalvage Temper ; and not low! obey, 6% 


With frequerit Culture, what Your Art commands. 
The ſame wall Thoſe perform, which barren ſprout” 
From the low Roots; if o'er the open Fields | 
They be diſpos'd : Their Mothers“ ſhady Tops ; 


Now check them, and forbid their Fruits to grow. 70 


The Tree, which ſprings from Seed by flow. nn 


Advances, and to late Poſterity 


Adjourns it's Shade: It's Fruit degen'rous proves, | 


Loſing its native Juices ; and the Vine S 
Bears worthleſs Cluſters, Food for Birds alone. 75. 
Thus muſt they all be labour'd, all confin'd - _ -.; 


To Trenches, and with much Expence ſubdued. 
From Trunks the Olive, from the Arch the Vine 
More happy Anſwers; From the ſolid Stock 


The Paphian Myrtle; From the Layer's Slip 80 


Ver. 62. Fer (| by. Nature 
favcur d.] foh natura 
ſabeft, | or vis nativaz 
ſaben for latenter, or occult?, 
inft, Solo, either the Root of 
the Tree, or the So / in which 
it grows: I am for the Ltur; 
tho it is true of Both, 

Ver, 63. Gra ſted.] Either 


paſted into other Trees, or 
having other Trees graftal in- gen 
u Wem. The Word Inſerere gue 


hgnifies Both. In the ſame 
Line, © ſuba&is, with ſcrobibus, 
well <vort'd, or manog'd, Thus 


The 
beweg ſelum, ingenium, i. 


um, & 

. . 70.——Cbeck dhe; AE 
forbid their. Fruzts, &c.— Uruass- 
que ferentem ¶ fructus J. Urere has 
a great Variety of Significations, 
beſides its moſt common one. 
. Fel r by, e, | 
wither _ 4. 
Ver. 73. 3 Fruit d. 
*rous, &c. to ver. 7 OY uma 
d-. .crerant, &c. turper 
abibus; Sc. i. e. wnleſs tut Care. 
be taken of *em. [Ellipfis, J Scihis, 


= omnibus eft laber impendendaz,. 
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The hardy Hazle ſprings ; and the tall Aſhe ; 
The ſhady Tree which binds Alcides' Brows ; 
Jove's Dodonzan Oak; The lofty Palm; 
And Pine for future Storms at Sea reſerv d. 8 
But with a Filberd's Twig the prickly Arbutys 85 
Is grafted : Oft the barren Plane has born 
The ruddieſt Apples; Cheſnuts bloom'd on Beech; 
The Wild-Aſhe bloſſom'd with the Flowers of Pears 
Snow - white; and Swine crack d Acorns under Elms, 
Dor ſingle is the Manner to ingraft, 90 
Op to inoculate. For where the Gems | 
Bud from the middle Bark, and gently burſt 
The filmy Coats; ev'n in the Knot is made 
A ſmall Inciſion: From an alien Tree 
An Eye is here inclos'd, and taught to grow 9 
Congenial, blending with. the humid Rind. 
Or elſe into the knotleſs ſolid Trunk 
They force a Cleft with Wedges; then inſert. 

The fertil Sprigy: Nor. long the Time; to Heav'n 

The Tree with loaden Branches ſhoots away, 106 
Admires new Leaves, and Apples not her own. 

Befiges ; Not ſingle is the Species found | 
Of the ſtrong Elm, the Willow, and the Lote; 
Nor of th Ida Cypreſs : Nor. is one. 


The 


Ver. 85, Cc. But =vith a Pit: gue, in Abromus's Senſe ; [ſee 


berd's Tui, &c:} Inſeritur verd Ruæus ] not Caftaneæ fayet, 
ex feetu nus, &c. to nen ſua] Nobody in his Wits would graft 


Pema. I have. rcmark*d upon a Beech. upon à Cheſnut.. See 
the Beauties of Tl eſe 14 incom- | Note on ver. 63. 2 alſa 


parable Lines, Pra l. Pret. p. 695 Ruæus uppn This place. Ver. 81. 


0% 272, 1 entirely agree with | There is a great Elegancy in 
ole: who. read ver. 21. Orig. Exiit ad cœlum, ſor exit, See 


Coftancas fogua, or Caftance fa- Note on Ni. 41. 


93 
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The Form, in which the fruitful Olive ſprings; 


The Orchite, Radius, and the Pauſia known 


By bitter Berries. Nor the 


Shoots the ſame 


Of Apples, and Alcinous Groves, and Pears ; 
Diff rent the Syrian, and Cruſtumian grows, 


And Warden of diftinguiſh'd Weight and Size. 


Nor on our Trees does the 


110 
ſame Vintage hang, 


Which Le/bos crops from Methymnean Vines. 
Thafians there are, and Mareotics white, 
Theſe fit for richer Mold, for lighter thoſe ; 
And P/yrhian, beſt when dry'd ; and thin Lageos, 115 


Potent to try the Feet, and 


bind the Tongue; 


The purple, and the early-ripen'd Grape; | 
And with what Verſe, Thee, Rhetic, ſhall I fing ? 


Nor yet contend thou with 


Ver. 110. And Warden of di- 
finguiſh'd Weight, &c.] Gravi- 
buſque wolemis, According to 
Rueus, Volemum is the Bon cbri- 
tien. And it may, for any thing 


I know ; but *tis as likely to be | 


the Warden, from the Epithet 
gravibus, and the Etymology of 
the Word itſelf; if it be fo call'd, 
quaſi volam implem. It is cer- 
tain, Bon chreitien would ſound 
ſtrangely in a Tranſlation of 
Virgil ; Tis, at beſt, a very ri- 
diculous Name for a Pear, not to 
ſay an irreligious one, Sure I 
am, (that I may here obſerve 
it by the Way) Lacryme 
is a moſt Uncbriſtian Name for 
any fort. of Vine; ſuch an In- 
ſtance of Falian Pro pbanene ſe, as 
muſt be abhorred by all true 
Chriſtians. Among all the 


Falernian Cells. 
LE. UP R 


| Names of Wines which Firgil 


here reckons np, there is not 
One that has any Blaſpbemy in 
it: Oro Rome had too much 
Religion for Thalt. 
Ver. 115. And Pſythian, teſt 
when dry*d.] Er paſſo Pſythre 
utilior i. e. utiſior ad fagien- 
dum vinum paſſum : i. e. vi- 
num factum ex wuis paſſis; i. e. 
againſt cact᷑is, aduſtis, dry d in 
the Sun. . 
Ibid. Thin Lageos.] i. e. Pe- 
nerrating', . iufinuating.y * Like 
Champaigne , and dhe other 
moſt ſþirituons Wines: Olim, in 


the next Line, ar any tim; 28 


it often ſignißes. Taubmass Or 
pinien upon This Paſſage (ſee it 


* 


* extraordinarxr. 
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Th' Ammineens too, moſt during Wines ; to which 120 
Ev'n Tmolus, and ev'n King Phanæus bows; 
And the, leſs Argite, None with which can vie, EY 
Either/fo flow ſo. much, or laſt ſo 5 | [ 
Still eng ee Cheer, and 1 125 
Nor Thee, Bumeftus, with plump ſwelling Grapes, . 
But of the various Speeies, and their Names, 

No Number is; nor profits it to know 

Their Number: Which whoe'er would learn, as well 
May ſeek to learn how many are the Sands, 130 
Which Zephyr toſſes in the Libyan Sea; | 


T | | Of, 


Ver. 120. MY during Wines.]|tain rifing up, and 3 
So I rather underſtand frmiſſima — Mountain, in Token of 
as apply'd to Vina; though it] Re ſpe, and yielding the Prece- 


may mean — in the Mouth, or] dency, may ſeem an odd Image: 
| 9 


ftrong- body d. But This Merapborical uſe of the 

Ver. 121. Ze'n Trmalus, and} Word, Murgere, for Cedern, 
ev King, &c. - Jake aſ- was ſo commen;; that it was al- 
| furgi To Phane- moſt as ſoft, as the Word Cedere 

wo n ous for | itſelf, and gave no other 1dea. 

Vines, Pbanæus, a King, or Ver. 122, 123. None with 
Chief among ſuch Mountains, [which can vie, Eicher to, &c.] 
Aſurgie, i. e. cedit, A Moun- | 


— | Cui non certawerit ulla, 
Aut tantum fluere, aut totidem durare per annot. 


This Diction is purely Poetical, [ Ver. 125. The Fart 
and extremely elegant. Fluere, Cheer, and Gods. ] Menfis & 
and durare are us d like Nouns | Dis accepta [i. e. grata] ſecun- 
in the Ablative Caſe, or like dis: Menſe ſecundæ, the ſecond 
the. Gerunds ; © rantum fluendo, | Courſe, Dii Secundi z becauſe in 


i, e. in yielding ſo great a| Thoſe ſecond Courſes, certain 
5 1 Liquor, & durando, | Gods were invok d, and Wine, | 
I 


ave retain'd the ſame by way of Libation, pour 'd out 
Turn in the Engliſh ; and think | to them. | 
there is as good Reaſon for it, * | 

in the Latin, | 


as ro. Ap. 305 RE. 


20 


2 
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Or, when, more violent, Eurus beats the Ships, 

How many Waves roll to th' Jani an Shoe. £ 5 
Nor can all Soils bear all Things; Willows grow 

Near Rivers ; Alders, in the marſhy Lakes ; +» 

Barren Wild-Aſhes, on the rocky Hills; 

The Shores rejoice in Myrtles ; Bacchus loves 

The open Mountains ; Eughs, the North, and Cold. 

See the moſt diſtant Regions, by the Pow'r 


Of Roman Arms ſabdu'd ; Th' Arabian: Eaſt, 140 


And painted Scy:hians : By it's proper Trees 
Each Country is diftinguiſh'd. India ſole 
Bears Ebony; Sabea, Incenſe ſweet. 


Why ſhould I name the Balms, which fragrant Wood 
Sweating diſtils? Th' Acanthus ever green, 145: 


And flouriſhing with Berries'? Why the Groves 
Of Ethiopia, white with downy Wool? 
And how the Seres comb from filken Leaves 
daft Fleeces ? Why thofe Lawns ſhould I rehearſe, 
Which India, nearer to the Sea, a Traft 150 
Ev'n in th' extremeſt Limits of the Globe, | 
Produces ? Where the higheſt Air of Trees 
2 


Ver. 139, 140. By the: Pow'r of Roman, G- J N 


4 pice & extremis domitum cultoribus orbem, 
oaſque domos Arabum, & c. 


I have render'd it according to]! Ver. 152,——The bigheft Air 
the Senſe of all the Commen- of Trees. ; Aera vincere ſum- 
tators; except Ruæus. — Orbem| mum Arberis; i. e. quarundam 
— Romanis, una cum] Arborum. That Part of the 


No 


extremis | ſais] cultoribus. Tho Air, which is at the Tops of 
I confeſs it is ſtrain'd, and} the Trees, for Thoſe Tops 


harſh 3 and Rueus's is more] themſelves, There is ſome- 

natural, — Orbem domitum ; for] thing fingularly pretty i. 

ſabactum, i. e. cultum Lab] _ This. 
1 | 


remis, Se. 
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No Flight of Arrows ever could ſurmount: 

Yet no ill Arebers does That Nation boaſt. 

Media the happy Citron bears, of Juice 1 7 

Pungent, of Faſte that dwells upon the Tongue: 

Than This no Aid more preſent (when, in Rage 

Of Jealouſy, Stepdames have Draughts infus'd, 

And mingled Herbs, and not innoxious Charms) 

T' expel black Poyſons from infected Limbs. 160 

Huge, tall, It ſelf; and like a Laurel, ſhap'd; 

And, did it not a diff rent Scent diffuſe, 

A Lauril it would be: No Winds i it's Leaves 

Unfix; It's Bloſſoms moſt tenacious grow: 

The Mears with This foment their Mouths, correẽ̃t 165 

Their ſmelling Breath, and wheezing Sires relieve. 

But neither wealthy Medias Groves, and Soil, 

Nor far-fam'd Ganges, nor rich Hermus Stream, 

Turbid with Gold, can match Tralia's Praiſe: 
Nor Bactra, India, nor Panthaia fat, 176 
9 5 Send nuf Yp= +: * All 


Ver. 154. Yet no ill Archers, &c.] 
Et gens illa guidem ſumptis non tarda pharetris, 


Tarda I take for tardi ingenii 1 trantfus d into another Lan- 
in the Uſe of the Bow, and A.- guage. Quidem here has the 
rows, imply d (by a Metonymy | force of Tamen. 

of the Adjunct) in pharetris, | Ver. 155. Media the happy 
The whole Expreſſion has an 1 8515 0.1 1 | 
Idienatica | 


1 Elegancy, not to be 


+ _ Media ert tri 0 rardu e em 
= 2 8 55 ro 3 


Foe: Fella makin to 1 have more 83 once re- 
triſtas ſurcus, cc. nn Na mark d upon the licentious Uſe 
is ure Poetry. of the Tenſes, Ac. in Poetry. 
Ver. 163, A L it wool? Next Line, apprimd png" | 
be) Laurus erat ; for t. bially for * | 


"SY 


The wretched Simplers. | 
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All o'er with Frankincenſe- producing Glebe. - 

No Furrows here by Bulls expiring Flame 

Are turn'd ; Nor Teeth, of monſtrous Dragons dt 
Nor riſes a dire Crop of Soldiers, throng d, * 
With Shields, and rigid Spears. But ſwelling Graiz. 
Abounds, and Bacchus Maſſic Juice, and Oils, 176 


And Herds of ſhining Neat, The Warriour Steed 


Prances, with lofty Port, into the Field ; - - --;- 
White Flocks, and ſtately Bulls, of Victims chiles: 

Oft plung d, Clitumnas, i in Thy ſacred Stream, 100 
To Fove's high Fane the Roman Triumphs lead. 


| Here blooms perpetual Spring; and Summer = a 


In Months not hers : Here twice the Cattle teem, 
The Trees twice yield their Fruit. But far from hence 


Is the fell Tyger, and the ſavage Breed 


14,408 X 42 5 


Of Lions; 3 Nor does Aconite deceire 82 * 


No huge ſcaly Bnake - 


Snatches his Orbs immence along the Ground; 

Nor into Spires ſo vaſt himſelf convolves, 
Add that Variety of Cities, fam'd ; | 190 
And Labour of Artificers ; on Tops 5 6 


ve 187, The . Sim 
plers.] Legentesz eos qui legunt, 
i. e. colligunt, carpunt her- 
bas.] 

Ver. 187, Kc. No buge ſcaly 
Snake, &c. ] He does not ſay | 
chere are no Snakes in Icaly; 
for That would be falſe : 
that they are not fo * — 
in other places.] Nec rapit 


Of craggy Rocks ſo many Towns uprear d: 
And Rivers gliding under antient Walls. 


b rue 


be orbes, ce. e tanto 


Kc. ſubaud. in allis gui - 
buſdam region 

Ver. 191. Ard Labour of 
Artificers.] Operumque laborem : 
Either opera labonata, or {which 
I rather think) Laborem operim, 
t | for operarum 3 and That. _ 
ox: N R 81 


: * 2 - * 
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An mare quod ſupra —.— quod- 


ict Northward, the Tyrrhene 
or Tuſcan Southward. | Ver. 213. ' unwarlike In- 
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The Sea, which waſhes it on either fide, 


Shall I rehearſe ?-Or ſuch extended Lakes, 9; | 


Thee, Larius greateſt ? or, Benacus, Thee, 


Or its large Ports ; and to the Lucrine Bay 
A mole now added ; and the Sea with Rage 
Indignant roaring ; where the Julian Tide, 
Impatient of Confinement, bellows loud, 
(The Sea driv'n back) and into ern Frith 
The Tyrrhene Chanel | pours it's ruſhing Waves? 
'The ſame bleſt Region Veins of Silver ſhows, - 
Rivers of Braſs ; and flows in copious Gold. 205 
The ſame a hardy Race of Heroes bore, 
The Marſians, Samnites, and Ligurians train'd 
To Labour, and the Yel/cians arm'd with Piles, 
The Decii, Marii, and the great Camilli , 
The Scipio's brave in Fight, and Thee moſt fam'd, 210 
Illuſtrious Cæſar; who, on Afa's Coaſts 
Remote, Victorious, do'ſt ev'n Now avert 


Th' unwarlike Indian from the Roman Tow'rs. | 
Fail, happy Clime ! Wa Realm ! of Fruits, 


And 


Ver. 194.—02 either Side.] | dis.] Ligurem, Velſcoſgue veru- 
Strictly, above, and li. 55 The "5 and Veru were 
ſomewhat diſtin z (See Æneid. 


alluit fra: The Adria- | vii. 664, 665.) but nor. much, 
See Ruæus upon That place. 


Ver. 205, —— * 2 in co- | dian, ] See Raus. Tis no 


Whoſe Waves, like Ocean's, ſwell, and roar with Storms 2 


Pions Ga. aura plu- | Leſſening of his Courage that 


rima . fluxit 4 for e he conquer d à People Which 


; nul- | was imbellis, effeminate: be- 
cauſe They were, iſt, very nu- 


Ver. 208. To nee mervus Themſelves; 24ly of py 'd 


woith Piles. ] Aſſuetumgue malo by a great Number 
Li. e. Labori, malis Men- mant. 


* 


0 
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And Men, great Parent ! I for Thee attempt 21 8 
This Argument of antient Art, and Fame, was 
Advent'rous to unlock the facred Springs ; * 

And chant thro' Latian Towns, Aſeræan Verſe. 


The Genius of each Soil, it's Colour, Strength, 
What Produkt Nature has to each aſſign'd, 220 


| 'Tis now the Time to tell. Firſt the rough Glebe, 


And Hills leſs tractable, where thinner Clay 
Abounds, and Pebbles in a thorny Field, 
Rejoice in long-liv'd Olives, Palla, Grove. 


{ This the Wild-Olives ſhew, when thick they riſe 225 


On the ſame Mold, and with their Meagre Fruit 
Beſtrew the Ground, but Earth more fat, and fertil 
With ſweet, rich Ooze, and all with Graſs o 'ergrown, 
Such as we oft obſerve in hpllow Vales, 


Whither the Streams from lofty Mountains run, 2 30 


And draw manuring Slime; and That which lies 
Obnoxious to the South, and That which breeds 
Rank Fern, deteſted by the crooked Plough, 
Will bear the ſtrongeſt Vines, and moſt profuſe . 
Of Bacchus ; This is fruitful of the Grape, 235 
And of That Liquor, which from golden Bowls 
| 5 . 
ver. 219, The Genius. ] Nune| Valley of a Mountain would 
cus [dicendi de] ar verum in- | be range in Proſe: but in 


geniis. Poetry 'tis otherwiſe, Moun- 
Ver. 220. What Produ8, tains make Valleys. 


æc.] Quæ fit [ cutgue as Before] . 230. Whither the Streams, : 
natura rebus ferendis; i. e. ad & Fhoſe Words in the Ori- 
| ginal 3 —— Huc ſunmis liquntur 


ret, N 24 illas] ferendas. * 
Ver. 221. Time.] Orig. Le- e] G upibus amn,  Felicemque 


cus, Place; but the Senſe. is the ' trabunt 3 ſhould be in a 


ſame. Parentheſis; Though they are 
Ver. 229. Hollew FVales.] not ſo in any Went that 1 
Orig. Mantis convalle. The have ſeen. 
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Trees. Virgil, afterwards (ver. | naturally is ſo. 
| What he 
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We, for Libation, at the Altars, pour; 

When the plump Tu/er ſounds his Iv'ry Tube, 

And in curve Chargers to the Gods we offer 

The ſmoking Entrails. But if Herds of Kine, 240 
Or Sheep, or Goats, which kill the tender Trees, 


Thou ſtudy to preſerve ; The Thickets ſeek, 


And rich Tarentum's diſtant well-fed Soil; - 

Or ſuch a Field as hapleſs Mantua loſt, 

Feeding white Swans in Mirxcizs' grafly Streams. 24; 
Nor limpid Springs, nor Paſtures to the Flocks 
Are there deficient ; and how much the Herds 

Crop in long Summer-Days, ſo much the Dew, 
Refreſhing, in the ſhort cool Night reſtores. 

The blackiſh Mold, and That which fat finks deep 250 
"Beneath the Coulter, and the crumbling Earth 

(For ſo we ſtrive to make it, when we plough) 
"Is beſt for Bread-Corn : From no other Field 

You'll ſee more Waynes move home with flow plac'd 
And That, from which-it's angry Lord tranſports 25; 
A Wood; and Groves o erturns for many Years 
| Un- 
| 4 
ver. 241. — Kill the tender |} make it, &c.} Er cui putre ſolun 
Trees. ] Urentes culta - | (namque hoc imitamur arando) 
Culta, generally for Fields ; Optima, Kc. The Deſign of 
ſometimes for any thing which | plougbing is to make the Mold 
is dreſs'd, taken care of, ma- putre, i. e. bolloww, light, crum- 
nag d by Culture; as Corn, &c. | Sling; by that Art we im- 
Here chiefly, if not ſolely, for cate the Nature of a Soil which 
| Conſequently 
374» Cc. Orig,) enlarges upon | ſuch à Soil muſt be bett for 
| ere only hints at: | Corn, 
which explains his Meaning in | Ver. 25 5. Angry.] i. e. With 
| thoſe nemora ; for their being 

Ver. 252. For fo we Arive to ignava, barren, uſeleſs, 


240 
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250 
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Unprofitable ; and the ancient Haunts 
Of Birds, ev'n with their deepeſt Roots yprends:; 
Leaving their Neſts, They fly into the Clouds; 


The rude, tough Glebe grows rich beneath the Share. | 
For of the ſloping Hills the hungry Gritt, 261 | 


And Gravel, and the Chalk by poys nous $ 
Corroded, ſcarce to Bees will Flow'rs ſupply, 
Sweet Cafia, and the Ro/emary's ſweet Dew : 


No other Soil, tis ſaid, ſuch grateful Food” © ++ ee | 


To Serpents, or ſuch winding Coverts yields, 


[That which exhales thin-Miſts, and dying Smoke,” 


At Pleaſure drinks the Moiſture, or emits, 

Still cloaths it ſelf with it's own verdant Graſs, 

Nor hurts the Coulter with ſalt Ruſt, or 'Scurf; 270 
That Ground with cluſtring Vi n . Wreath the Elms: 
That yields thee copious Oil; 

That Ground Thou wilt experience for the Herd 

Moſt apt; and patient of the Crooked Share. 


Such, wealthy Cæpua ploughs and ſuch, the Coaſt 275 


Near to Veſuvius Mount; and Clarins, nought 
algen to Acerre's empty Walls. . 
2 Next; 


Sk 260, Grows rich.] Eni-| roremgue [marinum] minirars 


t for enitet. See the Note on Nen Line, L hut one; i, As 


ver, 1. 85, &c, Nitere for pingusſ-ſ ſubaud. borunes. 
ce. So nitentia culta: Georg. i.] Ver. 276. ch 


parallel to ngua culta ZEncid. | River: for the. — — > 


vii, Impulſo 2 (in the fame Line) | the Country | bordering on it. 


tor impreſſo. Metonym. Vacuis non. , 


Ver. 261. For of the ſloping, | Acerris. Non quis i. e. ii. 
&.] Nam jejuna guidem, &c. A. That River by its Inunda- 
The endes 


ſelom, &c. eſt for Corn; 3 | Town, and made it ane, (for 
for the po ane Kc. (which. is | that muſt be underſtood) emp- 
of 4 contrary nature) is. bar- ty. What Gellius tells us of 


ren: Vix bumiles apibus caſias, Virgil's being a by the 
Vor. & H Ia- 


jon is; The putre| tlons alt depopulated the 


CO. 


Th * 
"A 


Jjugo; Which is ſo much bet- 
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Next; how thou may'ſt diſtinguiſh ev'ry Soil, 


Attend. If whether it be Rare, or Denſe, 
Thou ſeek to know 3 (Since One is beſt for Corn, 2% 
For Wine the Other; Denſe, for Ceres; Rare, 

For Bacchus : ) Firſt a proper Place ſelect; 


For Vines, and Paſture fit. 


ſink a deep Pit; then to it's Bed reſtore 
The Mold, tread cloſe, and 
If That deficient prove; The Soil is Thin, 28; 


ſmooth the level Sand. 


But if the Trench 


Be fill'd, and more, ſuperfluous, ſtill remain; 

*Tis a Thick Glebe ; Obſtructing Clods expect, 
And tougheſt Ridges : With thy ſturdy Steers 

Invert them, and cut deep the ſtubborn Marle. 290 
But the Salt Land, the Bitter (as *tis call'd) 
Favours not Corn ; It mellows not by Arts 

Of Tillage ; nor-of Apples, and of Grapes, 

The diff rent Species, or the Names, preſerves, 

*Tis thus diſcover'd. From the ſmoky Roof 29; 
Take Wicker-Baſkets, of tough Sallows made, 
And Strainers, which receive the running Muſt; 
Here let that vicious Ground, with Water drawn 


- 


Inhabitants of Nola for denying 
him Water, and for that Rea- 
ſon denying them the Honour 
of mentioning their Town in 
his Poem, I verily believe is 
true; or ſomething of that Na- 
ture, No doubt, inſtead of Ora 
Jugo,' he had firſt written Nola 


ter, when he was upon Geo- 
grapby, and mentioning the 
Particular Names of Places. 


Tho' I confeſs it was a little 


From 


below the Wiſdom of ſo great 
a Man to ſpoil his Verſe (for it 
is ſpoil'd) upon ſuch a pique oſ 
Reſentment, This Town Nel 
however was 1 made 


| famous by Auguſtus Ceſar 


dying there. | 
Ver. 282. Sele&,] Capre: 
See Note on Æneid. i. 470. 
Ver. 288. Obſtrufing. ] Cur 
tantes 3 i. e. qua cogent 
cuntari. | 
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From the freſh Spring, be preſs'd, and trodden cloſe : 
The Water all, forc'd outwards will diftil ; 


300 


And big round Drops betwixt the Oſiers ooze. | 


| A ſure Diſcov'ry the ſalt Reliſh makes, 


And writhes th' offended Mouths of Them who tafte, 
the Fat and Viſcid Mold, we Hence diſcern ; 


Handled, it never crumbles into Duſt; 305 
But, ſticky, to the Fingers cleaves like Pitch. 


The Moiſt bears Weeds, and ranker Graſs, it ſelf 


Beyond due meaſure rank : 


Ah! let not Mine 


Too fertile prove, nor ſhew it ſelf too ſtrong 


In the firſt Blade. 


The Heavy and the Light, 


310 


Nor need we other Marks) themſelves betray 
By their own Weight. Tis obvious to perceive, 
By Sight, the Black, and ev'ry other Hue. 

But to diſcover the pernicious Cold, 


e difficult: Yet ſometimes ev'n of This 


** 


The Pine, black Ivy, and the nocent Eugh 
Adviſe us, and undonbted Signs diſcloſe. 
Theſe things obſerv'd ; remember, long before 


You plant the Offspring of your happy Vines, 


Ver. 299. Tredden cloſe. ] Ad 
Plenum. 1, e. till it is as full, and 
c/-ſe, as poſſible, Eluctabitur: 
will be ſqueez'd, and forc'd out. 

Ver. 306. But, flicky, &Cc. ] 
A dagitos lenteſcit : i. e. 
adhæreſcit digitis. CHabendo : 


1, e. dum habetur for tractatur. 


The Gerunds have ſometimes 
a Paſſive ſignification. 80 
Georg. iii. 215. Carpit enim 
wires paulatim, uritque videndo 


Fæmina. 


Ver. 311, Nor need we ether 


By 


Mars.] Que gravis eft ipſo 
tacitam fe pondere Frodit. Ja- 
citus is ſometimes us' d Paſſive- 
ly ; for de guo tacetur. Tis 
ſo here: © It diſcovers 7tſ-/f 
&« by its Weight, and we nced 
6 fay nothing of it. 

Ver. 316. Black R.] For 
it ſeems there are two Sorts ; 
Black and White. See De La 
Cerda. | 

Ver. 317. S:gn5.] Veſtigia : 
i. e. Indica, | 


H 2 
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By due Manure to dry, and trench your Glebe; 329 
And to the North the Clods ſupine expoſe. 

The crumbling Soil is beſt ; The Winds, and Froſts 
Will make it ſuch, and the ſtrong Delver's Care 
Induftrious oft to turn the mould'ring Earth. 


But Thoſe, whom Nought 


of Vigilance eſcapes, 32; 


Of the ſame Genius chuſe two diff rent Soils ; 
For the firſt Nurs'ry, This; That, to receive 
The Slips tranſplanted ; Left they ſhould diſown 
the ſudden Change of Parents. Ev'n their Site 


ls on the Bark inſcrib'd ; That, as they ſtood, 
On the ſame fide as Each receiv'd the Heat 


330 


Of Southern Air, or to the Northern Pole 


Obvious was ſcituate, each 


may be replac'd : 


Such is the Force of Cuſtom, in green Years 


Contracted. Whether on the Hills, or Plain, 335 


Ver. 320. Dry, and trench, ] 
Exeoguere; i. e. exſiccare, pu- 
22 — Et magnos l 
bibus concidere montes, Cut the 
Mountains with Trenches; by 
making Trenches in them. 

Ver. 322. The Winds and 
Frofts, &c.] Id wenti curant, 
ag wh pruing : i. e. effi- 
ciunt. So Lib, i. ver. 462, Quid 
cogitet humidus Auſtur. | 
Ver. 325. But Thoſe whom, & c 
At fi quos, i. e. Illi [viri] ſi qui 
ſunt, quos — Ante exquirunt, &c. 

Ver. 327.— The fir Nur- 
fery-] Seges, Thoſe Plants 
which ſpring from Seed, Se- 
mina, (in the next Line) Thoſe 


] | modo guo 2 fteterit ; 


\ - BY 
which are tranſplanted. In the 
ſame Line, Some read mutatan ; 
Others, mutata; The Former 
is the Beſt. Matrem; the 
Ground in which they grow, 
Ignorent; ſhould not kindly take tn 
it, as the Country People ſpeak, 

Ver. 330— 333. As thy 
flood — replac'd.] Ut reſtituant. 
(i. e. reponant, e ) 
[unamquamque arborem] 8 

ea 
parte, gua ¶ quæque] @&c. — u- 
lerit: ſfecundum ea | terga (i. e. 
latera) gue ¶quæque] obverte- 
rit, &c. 

Ver. 335, &c. Whether on th: 
Hills, or Plain. | 


Coyllibus, an plano melius fit ponere wites, 

- Ruere prius. Si pingus agros metabere campi, 
Denſa 7 in 4 non ſegnior ubere Bacchus, 
Sin tumulis acclive ſolum, colleſgue ſupinos, I metabere] 
Indulge ordinibus : nec ſecius umnis in unguem 


Arooribus pęſitis ſecto via limite quadret, 


Mee 


—— 


— 
py 
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is beſt to ſet your Tendrils, firſt enquire. 
If a fat Field you chuſe, plant Thick your Vines; 
Bacchus no leſs in a thick planted Field 


Will prove prolifick. If a 


Ring in Hillocks ; Let your Ranks be Thin: 


Nor let Your Care be leſs, 


ſloping Soil, 


340 
that 'twixt Thoſe Ranks 


Fach vacant Interval, in Paths acroſs, 


Squaring, exactly anſwer. 


As in War, 


The long extended Legion forms in Lines 

les Cohorts ; when the marſhal'd Squadrons ſtand 345 
In the wide Plain; and, the whole Army rang'd, 

The Ground all flutuates with the brazen S 3 
Nor yet in horrid Shock the Battle joins, 

But Mars, uncertain, hovers round the Field:: 


By ſuch due Diſtances let all. your Paths 


Metabere z meaſure it, or mark 
it out, in order to ſuch Planta- 
tion. Pinguis Campi; The Streſs 
is upon Campi, not upon pin- 
£415: The Oppoſition being in 
C:ll:bus, an plano, juſt before. 
Agros campi. The Word Cam- 
fut, therefore, in ſtrictneſs, is 
of wider Extent than Ager: 

Though they are commonly 
us d promiſcuouſly, So Feta 
kenti in the firſt Book; ver. 
356. Denſo ubere : i. e. dens? 
conſito, thick-planted. The Con- 
text neceſſarily requires That 
Conſtruction; though None of 
the Commentators, but De La 
Cerda, ſeem to have under- 
ſtood it. Supinos: not high, 

but gradually and gently ſloping. 
Indulge ordinibus, is interpre- 
ted by All as I have render'd 


0 
Be 


ſeems to be underſtood, Nec 
fecius 5 i. e. nec minus. Omnis 
via, every Space between the 
Ranks. Seo limite will be 
moſt plain, if in unguem be re- 
ferr'd to ſeffo: and wnoqueque 
underſtood, Singulis limitibus 
(the Paths, and Diftances) ſe&is 
Li. e. duétis] in unguem; i. e. 
accurate, perfect. As for qua- 
dret, the Commentators needed 
not have ſhewn ſo much Learn. 
ing about the Reman Quincunx 2 
The Word is plain enough of 
itſelf ; and means (at leaſt moſt 
properly) anſwering to each 
other in a Square, not in a- 
Duincunx, 

Ver. 344. Forms in Lines.] 
Explicuit ſignifies both extending 
them, and ranging them. 

Ver. 350. By ſuch due Di- 


it; Spatium, or ſome fuch Word 


ances, &c. ] Omnia | i. e. omnes 
H 3 partes 
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Be meaſur'd juſt : Not only that the Rows 
May with an empty Proſpect pleaſe the Sight; 
But for This too, becauſe the Farth to All 
Will, otherwiſe, not equal Strength ſupply, 


Nor can the Branches ſhoot in open Air. 3 5 5 


Perhaps, how deep tis fit to trench the Mold; 


You wilt demand. The Vine I ſhould not fear 


E'vn to a ſhallower Farrow to commit: 


A Tree more ſtrong is lower ſunk in Earth; | 
Chiefly the Z/culus ; which, as it high 


360 


Uprears it's Head to Heav'n, ſo deep in Root 
Shoots downwards to the Centre : Nor by Storms, 
Nor Hurricanes, nor wintry Blaſts uptorn, | 
Unmov'd it ſtands; and, many rolling Years, 


Of our frail Species many an Age ſuryives : 


355 


Then ſtretching wide its Boughs, and ſturdy Limbs, 

It ſelf inclos'd a mighty Shade ſuſtains, | 
Nor let your Vintage to the ſetting Sun 

Be turn'd ;. nor Hazles mingle with your Vines ; 

Nor pluck your Scions from the topmoſt Boughs ; 370 


partes campi] Vnt dimenſa (mea- 
ſur d, laid gs paribus numeris 
UViIarum : i. Ordinationibus, 
Intervallis, fay Expoſitors; 
The Word Numerus in the Sin- 
gular, and Numeri in the Plu- 
ral, has a great Variety of 
Sienvfications, and means an- 
tiey, as well as Number; alſo 
Order, Regularity, Exactneſs, 
&c, Or if it be here taken for 


Number; it means the ſame 


number of Paths croſſing one 
another, to make an exact 
Square, upon the Whole: which 


— 


(So 


muſt likewiſe (as above) be di- 
vided into Squares, and ſo the 
Diſtances muſt be equal, 

Ver. 356.—Hox deep, &c.] 
Faſtigia here fignifys Depth not 
"_— So on the Contrary, 
Ceelum profundum, for altum, &c. 

Ver. 357, and 359.--The Vine 
A Tree, &c. ] The Poet 


makes a Diſtinction between. 
becauſe 2 


Vitis and. Arbos ; 
Vine is not ſo properly a Tree, 
as a Shrub, V7 irgultum, How- 
ever, it Sal > not be clear in 


* without ſome further 


Mark 
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So much the Love of Parent Earth prevails :). 


Nor with a blanted Pruner 
Nor in your Vineyards let 
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wound your Shoots ; 
wild-Olives grow. 


For oft by careleſs Swains neglected Fire 


I; left ; which firſt beneath 


Lurks unperceiv'd, invades the ſolid Wood, 


And, riſing thro? the higher Leaves, to Heav'n 
With mighty Noiſe aſcends ; Then Victor reigns 


Thro' the 'T'op-Branches, and Triumphant rides, 


involving all the Grove in 


A Cloud of pitchy Vapour to the Sky: 


Chiefly, if from the North 


And driv'n by Winds the blazing Torrent rolls. 


No Vines will, after This, 


Mark of Diſtinction; and there- 
fore to Tree I have added the 
Epithet more ſtrong. 

Ver. 365. Of our frail Spe- 
cies, Ce. Multa wirim wolvens 
(i, e. tranſigens) ſecula, du- 
rando wincit [eorum ætatem.] 

Ver. 371. So much the Love, 
&.]J (Tantus amor terre.) 
This ſeems to come in ſtrange- 
ly. And what is the Mean- 
ing of it? Tam diligenter d 
ruſticis ager eſt colendus, ſays 
Servius « Which is neither 
Senſe in This place, nor any 
thing like a Conſtruction of 
the Words. I take it, with 
Others, for a very great El- 
lips, © Take not your Slips 
from the Top of the Vine, 
but near the Root; for hav- 
ing by being near the Earth 


« contraſted a Love to it, 2 | 


the unctious Bark 375 
Flames; and throws 380 
a Tempeſt roars; 
from Roots ariſe; 

Or 


throw it out of the Mataphor; 
by growing near to the Root 
[they are more ſtrong, and ſuc- 
culent ; and ſo will thrive beſt, 
Ver. 378. With mighty Noiſe 
&. ] * dedit, 224 1. 
cutus, &c. For dedit, ſee the 
Note on ver. 85, Sc. Secutus: 
proceeding, puſping itſelf for- 
ward, We have ſomething like 
it in Engliſh ; He follows bis 
Blow, Ver. 308. Orig. uit. 
I have more than once remark'd 
upon the Active Signification of 
That Word. Ver. 310. d Ver- 
tice either from the Nortb, or 
from above: or Both, Ver. 311. 
Glomerat incendia, ferens, i. e. 
volvens [ea.] Ver. 312. Hoc 
ubi [contigerit.] Non walent 
reverti, i, e. repullulare, @ ftirpe, 
i. e. radice; cæœſægue, i. e. ne- 
amputatæ, | valent reverti. 


« will grow beſt in it. To 
| Sy 1 


er. 314. Infelix ; Either in- 
14 8 _— fæcundus, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Or ſprout by Amputation ; or revive 385 


Alike in Species from the Deep of Earth: 
Of nought productive, but of bitter Leaves, 
The miſchievous Wild- Olive ſole remains. 
Let None, however ſkill'd, on Thee prevail 
To turn the rigid Earth, when Boreas breathes: 390 


Then Winter ſhuts the Pores ; nor with their Roots 
Permits the Plants to pierce the frozen Mold. 


Tis beſt in purple Spring to lay your Vines; 
When the white Bird appears, by winding Snakes 


Deteſted: Or in Autumn's firſt cool Air; 395 


E'er with his Steeds the rapid Sun has touch'd 
The Winter-Tropick, yet the Summer ends. 

But moſt indulgent to the Woods and Groves 

Is the ſoft Spring ; In Spring the Lands all ſwell, 


And genial Seed require: 


With fruitful 'Show'rs 400 


Th' Almighty Parent ther then diffus d, 
Into his gladſom Conſort's Lap deſcends; 
Nouriſhes all great teeming Nature's Young ; 


And mingles with her. univerſal Maſs, 


fæeundus, flerilis, Or rather 
(as I have render'd it) miſ- 
ebievous, hurtful. This whole 
Deſcription of the Fire is ad- 
mirable. TRE 

Ver, 389. Let none however 


iu d, &c.] Nec tibi tam pru- 


dens, &c. Tam for utcunque, 
wantumuis, Or let none be 


[in your Opinion] tam prudens, 


ſo wiſe; that you ſhould be 
perſuaded by him to Sc. In 
the ſame Line, auctor for moni - 
ter. Ver. 317. Orig. Semine 
jacto, Your Slip being planted: 
Semen again for Planta. In the 


next Line certainly, inſtead of 


concretam it ſhould be concrete. 
Nec. ſemine jacto, Concrete 
patitur [illud] radicem affigere 
terr&. ; * 
Ver. 394. The wohite Bird, 
c.] The Stork. Bites 

Ver, 5 But moſt indul- 


gent, & e.] Ver adeo——[1. e. 


præcipue] ate. This Deferip- 
tion of the Spring is à moſt 


lovely one. * 

Ver. 403. Neung.] Fætus ſig- 
nifies here the Young in Em- 
bryo, both of Vegetables, and 
Animals, 


Then. 


. 
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Then with melodious Birds the pathleſs Brakes 


Reſound ; and Herds their ſtated Loves rene 


The pregnant Earth to Zephyrs tepid Breeze 
Opens her Boſom ; All the Fields abound | 


With kindly Moiſture : To 
Dare truſt themſelves ; Nor 


new Suns the Herbs . 
aught the tender Vine 410. 


From riſing Auſter fears, nor ruſhing Storms, 
Which driv'n by Northern Winds deſcend from Heav'n; 


But gems it's Buds, and all 


No other Days, I ſhould believe, firſt ſhin'd 
Upon the World, when recent Nature roſe : 


it's Leaves unfurls. 


415: 


'Twas then the Spring ; Spring ſmil'd o'er all the Globe, | 


And ſharp, RAA. W inds their 


Of Cold, and Heat; did not 
Such Pauſe. at certain Seaſons 
And Heay'n's Indulgence bleſs the Fruits of Earth/ 


Ver. 408. Abound.] at 
— e. abundat] tener ommbus 
mor. In the next Line; In- 
= novos foles ——ſe credere, is a 
oetical Idiom; as I have ob- 
ſerv'd of many other ſuch like 
Expreſſions. In the next Line; 
actum [è] cœælo. 
Ver. 415. When recent Na- 
= Creſcentis origine mun- 
vid ke. chin ie ſhould 
be rather naſcentis ; and fo-I 
would read, it, if 1 had any 
Authority. As it is, we muſt, 


ſtant; 


wei Blaſts forbore: 
Race 
it's Head; 


wixt them Both 
ntervene, 


Next 


think, interpret it Thus: The 
World was not made in an in- 
- and when Things are 
very "young; they are growing. 
bigger, and bigger. 

Ver. 416. *Tewas then the 
Spring. ] Yer magnus agebat or- 
bis, Thus etatem agere ; feſtos 
dies agere, &c, In the next 
Line, parcebant flatibus 3 i. e. 
nen  flabant, * Thus ſumpribus 
paroere,, &c. 

Ver. 421. Nor could the frail 


Creation, * i 
jo Ive 
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Next; Whate'er Slips you plant o'er all the Fields, 
Remember with fat Dung, and copious Soil, 426 
To cover them; Or throw in ſpungy Stones, 
Or rugged Shells: For 'twixt them will the Rain 
Driſling infinuate, and thin Vapours breathe ; 
And ſtrong and healthy will your Tendrils rife. 430 
| | There 


Nec res bunc tener paſſent perferre laborem; 
Si non lanta guies iret friguſque caloremque 
Inter, & exciperet cœli — terras. 
*Tis a Queſtion, whether the] cording to this Account, the 
Poet, continuing his Diſcourſe} Poet gives no Reaſon for his 
upon Spring at the Creation| afligning the Creation of the- 
of the World, ſpeaks here of | Mord to the Spring- time of 
the znfant State of things; or] the Year; I aniwer, He does 
returning to his Diſcourſe upon | not indeed give it expreſsly, 


the Spring in general, ſpeaks | but with far greater EZ/egarce, 
of Things as They now are. | he couches and implies it in 


The Word teneræ in the firſt | Theſe very Lines, explain'd as 
Verſe ſeems, to imply the for-|I would have them, For if 
mer : but it may very proper- | the World, as it now is, could. 
ly mean no. more than weak, | not ſubſiſt under the Extreme 
or frail, as I have render'd it: | either of Cold, or Heat ; for 
An' Epithet which ever did, | the ſame Reaſon, or, a ftronger, 
and ever will belong to all] it could not, when it was in its 
ſublunary Beings. And guzes| Infancy, In the laft Line 
in the ſecond Verſe ſeems im- | exciperet, i, e. feweret, or ſome. 
poſſible to be apply'd to the ſuch Word: Thus amplexu ex- 
World juſt created: For how | cipere, hoſpitio excipere, &c. 
could it be ſaid to reſt from] Ver. 425. Plant.] Premes; 
the Extremity of Cold and i. e. i#fodjes. 


Heat, when it had not as] Ver. 429. Thin Vapours 


yet felt Either? Befides ; the] breathe.] Tenuiſgue ſubibit Ha- 
Tenſe in poſſent, iret, and ex- litus, i. e. latenter ſe inſinuabit. 

ciperet, favours This latter In-] Ver. 430. And ſtrong, and 
terpretation. For tho' the Uſe| Healthy, &c.] Atque animos tol- 
of Tenſes in Poetry be very li- ent ſara. Sata, i. e. wites 
centious; yet every thing ought | ſatæ; planted, or ſer, That 
to be taken in its plain, ob-] Expreflion animos tollent as ap- 
"1icus Senſe, unleſs there be af ply'd to Vegitables, is bold, but 
Reaſon far the Contrary. Inj not roo bold. It is eaſily under- 
Arict Grammar, if the former | Rood to mean wires ſument. Vet 
be meant, it ſhould be atuiſſent, our Language will not permit a 
c. If it be ſaid, that, ac- | literal Tranſlation of it, 
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There are, who with a Weight of Stones, or Brick 
Cloſe preſs them : This againſt immod'rate Show'rs 
Is Fence ſufficient: This, when Sirius cleaves 
The Soil aduſt. Your Plants now ſet in Earth, 
It reſts to draw the Mould oft round their Roots, 435 
And oft to wield the heavy two-fork'd Hough : 
Or with the Share impreſs'd to work the Glebe, 
And goad, ev'n 'twixt your Vines, the ſtruggling Steers. 
is Then the Time to ſet ſmooth knotleſs Canes, 
And ſhaven ſpear-like Poles, and forky Aſhe; 440 
Prop'd by whoſe Strength they, may defy the Winds, 
And learn to creep in Ringlets round the Elms. 

But when the Tree firſt ſprouts with recent Buds; 
Spare thou their tender Age: And when diffus d 
The Branches ſpread themſelves in open Air, 445 
With looſen'd Reins; as yet the Knife ſharp Edge 

Muſt 


Ver. 431. There are.] Fam- | Enelifh k Poetry. Tum leves ca- 
gee r. perti [ſunt] gui i, c. lamos, &c. Haffilta: Not real- 


ant gui ly Spears: (That is, not to be 


Ver. 432. This againſt, &c.] | ſuppos'd) but ſomething /ike 
Munimen ad imbres, Ad for | them, 
adverſs. Next Line; Hoe [erit F Ver. 442. Creep round the 
munimem, again] ubi coms, dc. Elms.] Orig. Tabulata : i. e. the 
It will be a Fence both againſt j large Boughs ſpreading them- 
immoderate Rain, and immode- þ ſelves, and ſhooting out in 


rate Heat. | Breadth, not in Height. We 


Ver. 434. Tour Plants now have no Word for it in Engliſh. 


for, &c. ] Seminibus (i. e. plan-] Ver. 446. Witb looſen d Reins.] 


en) poſfitis [in terra.] The This Expreſſion, with ſubmit. 
next Verſe, capita, i. e. radi- | fion to Firgil, is a little harſh, 
ces. The Rot of a Tree anſwers | as apply'd to the Grewrh of a 
to the Head of a Man; be- Tree, In the fame Line, per pu- 
cauſe there it takes its Nouriſh- | rum [celum] i. e. apartum. 
ment, | Ibid. Knife's.] Falx may ſig- 
Ver. 439, 440. *Trs then the | nify either a pruning Het, or 
Time —— Poles.) The Learned | a pruning Nuit; Both. beirig 
muſt be ſenſible how difficult it | croaked,. 
is to expreſs Theſe things ink 
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| Muſt not be try'd : Thy unarm'd Hand apply; 
And, 'twixt each other, crop, and cull the Leaves. 


But when they claſp the Elms with ſtronger Wreaths; 
Then prune their Brances, lop their Limbs, (Before, 
They dread the Steel) a more ſevere Command 451 
Then exerciſe, and check their lowing Boughs. 


Let Hedges too be made, 


to fence the Groves 


From Cattle; Chiefly, when the Leaf is young, 

And not inur'd to Suff ring : Beſides Storms, 455 
And the Sun's Heat, the Buffalo's, and Goats, 
And Sheep, and greedy Heifers, hurt thy Vines. 


Nor does the Winter, ſtiff 


with hoary Froſt, 


Nor Summer, when, it drys and burns the Rocks, 
So noxious, as Thoſe browzing Stragglers, prove: 460 


Which, biting, wound the Bark; and in the. Scar, 
Of their hard Teeth the rankling Venom leave. 

_ *Tis for no other Crime an horn'd He-Goat, 
Sacred to Bacchus, on each Altar bleeds ; 


Ver. 447. Unarmd.] I am 
nſible that wncis does not ſig- 
nify wnarm'd: It means in this 
place the bending of the Hand, 


when it praſps at any thing. 


But we cannot be awd, lite- 
ral: I uſe the Word wiarm'd in 
oppoſition to acies falcis + juft 
Before. ant bog its, 
Ver. 454. Cattle.] . Pecus 
omre tenendum gf: i. e. coer- 


Ver. 455. E 2 inu 5 to 
S Fring.] Imprudens [ i. e. 
178 E Nondum ex- 
perta, ' &c. Laborum, i. e. ma- | 
derum, dolerum, &c, By a Poeti- 


And ancient Interludes adorn- the Scene: 465 


cal Elegancy Pain and Suffering 


are apply d to Trees. 

Ibid. Beßdes.] Cui ſuper in- 
dignas, &C, i. e. præter : as it 
often ſignifys. For indignas, ſee 
Note on Ecl. x, 11. In the 
next Line, ſequaces ; either per- 
ſecutrices, perſecuting, and vex- 
ing [the Vines.] (See Note on 
ZE neid. v. 243, and Book viii. 
539.) Or (which I rather 
think) /ollcxwing one another, in 
firaggling abroad; as Sheep and 
Coats do, For illudunt, in the 
next Line, ſee Note on Æneid. 
ii. 77. In the ſame Line, paſ- 


cuntur [ea] oves, & c. 
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And, all the Roads and Villages around, 

Th' Atbenian Prizes for Thoſe Plays propos'd ; 
And jovial o'er their Bowls, in graſſy Meads, 
Danc'd upon Goat-tkin Bottles ſleek with Oil, 


Nor leſs th* Auſonian Colony of Troy, 


470 


Sport in rude Laughter, and unpoliſh'd Verſe 3 
Of hollow Bark, uncouth rough Vizors wear; 


Thee, Bacchus, Thee with 


joyous Songs invoke, 


And hang Thy little Images aloft 


On a tall Pine. 
And ſwells with future Win 


Hence ev'ry Vineyard ſprouts, 


475; 
e: The hollow Vales, 


And ſhady Groves, to which ſoe'er the God 
Turns his gay Pace, with copious Fruit abound. 
Therefore to Bacchus, in our Country's Verſe, 


We'll chant due Praife ; ; and 


And at his Altar kill the Victim Goat, | 
Dragg'd by the Horns; and roaſt his well-fed Fleſh, 


On Hazle Spits, before the 


Cakes, and Cha rgers, bring; ; 
481 


ſacred Fire. 


For Vines another Toil thou muſt ſuſtain, 


Which ne'er can be exhauſted; Ev'ry Year, 
Thrice, and four times 5 muſt invert the Soil, 


wi 467. WW. Athenians, 
c raemna ingentes 05s, 
&. — Theſtide. ; * * 
refers ingentes to beſide ; but 
ſure it belongs to pagos. 

Ver. 469. Geat-skin Bottles. | 
The Word Goat. in 1 is not in the 
Original ; but it is ſo far from 
not being intended, that the| 
whole Thing turns upon it, See 
Ruæus. 

Ver. 472. Vizors.] Ora, for 
perſonas, Maſks. The next Line, 
but one, Ofcilla ; diminutive of 


495 


Breale 


Mllia; becauſe Bacchus was 
ſoft, youthful, effeminate. 
Ver. 477. Groves. ] Saltuſque 
profundi, See the Note on 
ZEneid. vii. 680. In the next 
Line, Er [omnis locus] gor 8 


cungue, &c. 

Ver. 485. Which wer can te 
exhauſted, | Cui nunquam ex- 
hauſti ſatis eft, i. e. Exbauftionis, 
lays Serwvius; or exhauſtii [las 
boris. ] In plain Words; Labor 


ui nunguam eee, hs > 


bra; Little Faces, Images, &c. 
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Break the tough Clods with never-ceaſing Houghs, 
And eaſe the Branches of luxuriant Leaves. 
The Farmer's Labour, with the circling Year, 


Turns on itſelf, and in a Round revolves. 490 


Now when the Tree it's Autumn-Leaves has ſhed, 
And Boreas of it's Honours ſtripp'd the Groves ; 
Strait to the coming Year the Ruſtick bends 
His Diligence; with Saturn's crooked Knife 
Lops, and by careful Pruning forms, the Vine. 495 
Be Thou the Firſt to trench the Glebe, to burn 
The Sprays cut off, to carry home the Poles ; 

The laſt in Vintage. Twice to Vines the Shade 
Is threat'ning ; Weeds and Thorns twice choke the 
Cranes. OY | 
Great is the Toil both Miſchiefs to remove: 500 
Praiſe Thou large Farms ; a ſmall one chuſe to till. 
Nor 


— 


Ver. 487, MNewer - ceaſing. Georg. i. 328. In the ſame 
Heughs.] Gletagre verſis Ster- Line, relifam; i. e. aliguamdiu 
mim frangenda bidentibus. For | negleam. Rueus renders it 


Want of knowing the Shape of by nudatum; which is very 


This Inftrument Brdens, and ſtrange. 


Their Manner of uſing it, Tam| Ver. 498. Vintage.] Metito 


at a Loſs for the Meaning of the for vindemiato. So in the next 


Word verſis in This place: Nor] Line, ſegetem for wites. 


does any Commentator take the] Ibid, Troice.] That is, in 
leaſt notice of it. | Spring, and Autumn, 
Ver. 489. With the circling; Ver. 500. Great is the Toil.] 


Tear, &c. ] Aclus in orbem; Durus uterque laber, i. e. Dar- 


1. e. revolutus in circulum : rus [ef] labor in utreque malo 
Meaning there is no End of it. ! amoliendo ; „ both in pruning 
Atque in ſe ſua, e. Their La- the Vines, and plucking up 


 bour re uns, and the Year ccmes; © the Weeds. Ellipfis. 
round : i. c. Their Labour "50 Ver. 501. Praiſe Thou, &c.] 


round uit the Year. 


Laudato ingentia rura; z. e. 
Ver. 494. Croced Knife, ] 


recuſato, Becauſe when in 2 


CGaturni dente. See Note on | courteous way one refuſesa Thin 
3 oller d | 
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Nor leſs in Woods the prickly Shrubs, and Briers, 
Are cut; and Reeds, which faſt by Rivers grow ; 


And the wild SaHow-Twigs employ our Cage. 
And now the Vines are ty'd, nor longer ad 


508 


The Pruning-Hook ; The weary Dreſſer Now 
With Songs ſalutes his outmoſt Ranks complete: 


Yet muſt we ſtill ſollicit the 


dull Mold: 


And the ripe Grapes have ſtilk to fear from Fowe. 
Diff'rent the Olives : They no Culture need, 510 

Nor the curve Pruning-Hook, nor Harrow's Teeth 

Expect; when once they rooted ſtick in Earth, 

And, ſeaſon'd, bear th' Inclemency of Heav'n. 

The. Earth itſelf, when by the biting Share 


offer d, one puts it off with a 
Complement, Or praiſe great 
ones in the Poſſeſſion of Others, 
by way of, Complement and 
Civility to Them; but, for all 
That, chuſe a ſmall one Your- 
: For That is really better. 


He means; if You are not 


Up- 


able to manage a great one to 
the beſt Advantage. For there- 


is more Profit in a little one im 


prov'd to the utmoſt; than in a 
larger but indifferently cultiva- 
ted. The Expreſſion is taken 
from Hefiod :. 


' NF” GAlyny atv, preyarn © iv H rl Boba. 
Praiſe a little Ship ; but put your Cargo on Board a great one, 


Ver. 502. Nor leſs in Woods, 
&,] Nec non etiam aſpera, &c. 
to cura ſalifi, The Uſe of 
Theſe is to bind, or tie the 
Vines; Which, with 2 pecu- 
liar Elegance, is not here ex- 
freſed, but infinuated in the next 
Verſe, when he ſeems to have 
done with is Subject: You: 
vinctæ vites. 2 N 


b 


Ver. 505. Nor longer ast, 
&c,] Jam falcem arbuſia r. 
nunt. The Vines (arbiſta) 
can't be ſtri ctly ſaid to lay aſide. 
the Hook; but the Meaning is 
plain, and Thave often remark' d 
upon Theſe Idioms of Poetry. 
The next Line is exquiſitely 
Poetical; Ea ; 


Jam canit extremos effetus vinitor antes. 


L. e. He has finiſ'd them, and fngs for, ꝙ that he has done ſog.. 
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Upturn'd, ſufficient Moiſture will ſupply ; 61 q 
And full Fruit, with the Labour of the Plough 
Coeval: Nguriſh then That fertil Plant, CN 
The Olive,%prateful Pledge of pleaſing Peace. 


The Apple too, when firſt it feels it's Trunk 
Robuſt, and in full Vigour ſtands confirm'd, 520 


'Shoots ſudden to the Stars, nor aſks our Aid. 


Nor leſs mean-while with Fruit each loaden Grove 


Abounds; Th uncultivated Haunts of Birds 


Glow with red Berries: Of it's Leaves we ſtrip 
The City/us : Tall Woods Materials give 525 


For ſpiky Torches, and nocturnal Light. 


And doubt we then on Theſe t'employ the Care 

Of Planting ? Why the greater ſhould J name? 

The Sallows, and the lowly Broom, afford 

Or Browze to Cattle, or to Shepherds Shade, 530 


| Fences to Corn, and Honey- Food to Bees. 


What Pleaſure to behold Cytorus Mount oj 


Ver. 516, 517.— With tbe] Ver. 528. Why the greater.] 
Labour of the Plough Coeval.)| Quid majora | commoda] ſequar ? 
For That is the Meaning of cum] not Majores arbores, as Rugu 
womere, Hyperb, Almoſt as ſoon explains it: For the Salices, 
as, &c. | humileſque geniſtæ are not bigger 
Ibid. Nouriſh ther, &c.] Hee e than tædas filva alta miniftrans, 
i. e. propter hoc. Mutritor, for} Ver. 531. | Honey-Foed fir 
nutri. Nutrior, Dep. as well as Bees. } Pabula melli: That is, 
Paſt. (as all the Commentators under- 

Ver. 519. The. Apple.] For] ſtand it) nutri mentum apibus; 
the Apple- Tree. So Poma plu- The Honey by a Metonym, for 
rally, in the Orig. for Pomus. the Bees which make it. But! 
In the next Line, Vires babuere| rather take it Thus; materiam 
ſuas : i. e. ſibi ex natura debitas, | ex qua wel conficitur; Honey» 

Ver. 527. And doubt wwe tben] Food for Bees: i. e. Materials of 
en Theſe, &c.] Et dubitant Bo- Honey, and at the ſame time 

as plantas] atque 


Food for Bees; For they feed 
curam ? upon their Honey, 
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Waving with Box! Narycium's Groves with Pines ! 
Fields to no Rakes, nor any human Toi], , 
Indebted ! Even on Cauſacus” bleak Top,. — 535 


The ſteril Woods, by roaring Eaſtern-Winds 

Still vex'd, and broken, various Products yield; 
Yield uſeful Timber, Pines for Ships, for Houſes 
Cedar, and Cypreſs : Spokes, and Naves, for Wheels, 


And crooked Keels for Veſſels, hence are form'd : 540 


Sallows for Twigs are profitable ; Elms 

For Leaves ; For Spears the Myrtle, and in War 

The Cornel fam'd : The J:yrean Eugh 

Bends into Bows ; nor does the Linden ſmooth, | 
And eaſy-poliſh'd Box, not Shape receive ; 545 
But Both are hollow'd by the ſharpen'd Steel. 

Hence the light Alder ſwims the torrent Stream, 


Launch'd on the Po: Nor leſs the Bees in Clefts 


Ver, 539. Spokes and Neve, 


&c.] Radius trivere rotis : i. e. 
tornavere. Tympana, the Naves, 
or Circles, in which the Spokes 
are faſten'd, 

Ver. 540. Crooked Keels, ] 
Pandas (i. e. curvas) ratibus 
poſuere carinas, Though rates 
and carinæ are often us'd ſy- 
nonimouſly, by way of Synec- 
doche; yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
carina is the Keel, ratis the 
reſt of the Ship. There are 
many other Inſtances of the 
ſame Kind; in which, Words 
are ſometimes us' d promiſcu- 
ouſly, and ſometimes diſtin- 
guiſh'd. See the Note on ver. 


335, and 559. 
Yer. 543 · The Ityræan Eugb 


Bends into Bewws.] In the Orig. 
The Eugh bends into Ityræan 
Bows, The Senſe is in effect 
the ſame. 

Ver. 548, Launch'd on the 
Po.] Mifſa Pads: i. e. in, or 
per Padum. 

Theſe 25 Verſes, from Nee 
minus intered, &c. ver. 429. 
Orig. to vitieſægue ilicis abveo 2 
ver. 453 · may to a ſmall Cri- 
tick ſeem very dry, and flat, 
What can be more ſo, may 


one of them ſay, than to tell us. 
what the moſt common Trees, 
Willow, Breom, Box, Eugb, 


&c. are good for ; one to make: 
a Wheel, another to make a 
Bea, and the like? I anſwer, 
This had been beaty in- 


deed, 


of 
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The Earth, juſt Parent, pours forth eaſy Food. 560 


gent and noble Digreſſion in 
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Of Bark, or in the Concave of an Oak, 

Vicious with eating Age, conceal their Swarms. 550 
What, of ſuf Uſe, have Baccus Gifts to boaſt ? 
Bacchus of Guilt too has been found the Cauſe : 
Twas He by Death the raging Centaurs quell'd, 


. Rhetns, and Pholus, and Hy/zus arm'd 


Againſt the warlike Lapithean Race, 555 
And threatning with a maſſy Goblet's Weight. 
O!] more than fortunate, did they but know 
Their Happineſs, the Country Village Swains ! 
From whom, at diſtance from diſcordant Arms, 


What 


deed, had it been long : But as | gance of Diction, and Air of 


there are ſo many Particulars | Uſefulneſs through the Whole, 


crouded into ſo few Verſes, all | make it one of the fineſt Paſ» 
beautifully expreſs d; This Ful- | ſages in the Book. 
neſs and Variety of Senſe, Ele- 


Juvat undantem buxo ſpectare Cyterum, 
Naryciæque picis lucos 
Jyeſæ Caucaſeo fteriles in wertice flue, 
Quas animoſi Euri aſſidus franguntque feruntque, 
Dan alios alie fetus ; dant utile lignum, 
Navigits pines, domibus cedroſque cupreſſoſgue, & e. 
— —Inyræscs taxi torguentur in arcas, &. 


Ver. 557. O more than for- the Account the Poet gives of 


tunate, &c.] O fortunatos ni- his own Genius and Inclinations, 
mium, Cc. The Word nimis, | I have both in my Prelectiom, 
or nimiùm, does not always ſig- and in my Preface to the Æneit, 
nify too much: but ſometimes | more than once taken notice of 


2 much, Thus trop in French, it. The more it is conſider d, 
an 


troppo in Italian. Trep|the more it will ever be ad- 
Beureux, &c, I ſhall not here] mir' d. 
enlarge upon This moſt ele- | Ver. 559. For whom, Ke. 
eaſy-Food: ] | 


Praife of a Country-Liſe, and 


Q iibus pſa, procul diſcordibus armis, | 
Fundit bumo Tala victum quſtiſſima tellus, 


a 
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What tho' with Them, no Palace, rais'd to Heav'n, 


From its proud Portals vomits out a Tide 


—2 


Of Morning- Viſitants ? Nor do they gape 


For Luxury of Buildings; Pillars grac'd 
With Spoils of Tortoiſes, in various Hue; 
For broider'd Garments ; and Corinthian Braſs >. 


565 


Tho' their white Wool imbibes no Syrian Teint; 

Nor Cinnamon corrupts their Uſe of Oil? 

Yet ſaſe Repoſe, Sincerity of Life, 

Riches of various Kinds, large Farms, and Eaſe, 570 
Lowings of Herds, and Grots, and living Lakes, 


þ/a implies the Senſe of im- 
nediat?? You have it in the 
Country, immediately from the 
Earth; whereas in the City 
you muſt get it by the Inter- 
vention of Money. Facilem 
means the ſame. Should it be 
oppos'd to Labour in Tillage, 
Se. it would be falſe in itſelf, 
and contradictory to what is 


laid by Virgil, who all along re- 


preſents Huſbandry as laborious. 
The Words procul [a] diſcordi- 
bus armis cannot mean that in a 
direct War the Country is free 
from the Calamities of it : (So 
far from it, that in ſuch a 
Cale Armies, and Battles are 
much more in the Country, than 
in the City) but that many 
Factions, and Seditions, (like 
that of the Graccbi for inſtance) 
many Qgarrelt, and Murders 
rage in the City, when the Coun- 
'ry is entirely exempt from 
them. Juſtiſima; becauſe it re- 
turns what is committed to it, 


Cool 


with manifold Increaſe. For the 
Words Tellus, and Humo, ſee 
the Note on ver. 335, and on 
ver. 540. | 

Ver. 562. Vomits out a Tide, 
c.] Man ſalutantim [&] totis 
vomit ædibus undam. The Ex- 
1 is nobly and elegantly 
old in the Original: It will be 
ſaid perhaps too bold in the Tran- 
ſlation; but I think otherwiſe, 
and will venture it. 

Ver. 563.—Nor do they gape, 
Kc. Farios inhiant pulchra 
teſludine poſtes, is Language 
purely Poetical. In Proſe it 
ſhould be variis, &c. 
for wariegatos. I take teſudine 
for Shells fix'd to the Poſts, 
or Pillars : not for the Canopy: 
or Teſter over the Doors, in 
Shape of a Shell; becauſe That 
would ill agree with Poſtes, 
and varios. In the next Line, 
Lluſas certainly implies ſome- 
thing more than depfctas ab 
Artifice ludente, as Servius has 

| . 


FVarios © 
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Cool Vallies, and ſweet Sleep beneath the Shades, 
They want not. Lawns are there, and Haunts of Beaſts; 
Youth patient of Fatigue, and train'd to live | 
On Little; Rites Divine, and holy Sires : 575 
When Juſtice left the World, ſhe left Them laſt, 
Me may the Muſes, whoſe vow'd Prieſt I am, 


Smit with ſtrong Paſſion for their ſacred Song, 


Dear above all to-Me, accept; and teach 

The heav'nly Roads, the Motions of the Stars; 580 
The Sun's Defecis, the Labours of the Moon; 
Whence Tremor to the Earth ; by what Impulſe 
The Sea ſwells high, and ebbing back retires ; 

Why Suns in Winter haſte ſo ſwift to tinge. 
Themſelves in Ocean; and what Cauſe retards 585 
The ſluggiſh Nights. But if the colder Blood 
About my Heart forbid me to approach 1 

So. near to Nature; may the rural Fields, 


it; though I have follow'd 
That Senſe in my Tranſlation, 
our Language not well bearing 
what I imagine is really meant. 
J take it for mock'd, injur'd, 
lay d the fool with, by being 
depriv'd of their ative Simpli- 
city. I do not forget mentir: 
lana celores, and ſuch: like Ex- 
preſſions: but let it be confide- 
red, that i{ſus is paſſive, not 
— In the next Line, /i- 

or puri. | 5 
2 — Cool Vallies.) Fri 
gida Tempe. This is Species 
pro Genere. I have render d 
it Valliet; becauſe Tempe is 
one. 


Ver. 577. Prigf.] Nuarum 


And 


ſacra fero? i, e. ſum ſacerdot.— 


Perculſus [earum] amore. 
Ver. 583. The Sea favells bigh.] 
In the Original, are the Words 
Obicibus ruptis 5 which I have 
omitted in the Tranſlation, The 
Sea has not by Nature, (though 
ſome Parts of it have by Art) 
any Dams, or Mounds which it 
breaks, when it flows. Virgil 
therefore could mean no more, 
than that it lb as if it were ſo, 
The Tide, in many Places at 
leaſt, comes in with ſuch Force; 


as if it had met with, and broke 


through, the greateſt Oppoſi- 
tion. Obicibus for alveis, and 
ruptis for ſuperatrs, is à very ar- 
bitrary Interpretation. 
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And Streams, which murm'ring glide along the Vales, 
Delight me: Groves, and Rivers may I love, 590 
Obſcure, inglorious. O] where are the Plains, 
Sperchius, and Taygeta, by the Dames | 

Of Sparta, ſwoln with Bacchanalian Rage 

Frequented ? O] in Hezmus' Vallies cool | 
Who places me, and covers me with Sade 594 
Of thickeſt Trees, uimbow'ring ? Bleſt the Man 

Who could of Things the ſecret Cauſes trace; 
And caſt all Fears, inexorable Fate, > 
And roaring Acheron, beneath his Feet. 

Bleſt too is He, who knows the rural Gods, .60g 
Pan, old Sylvanus, and the Sifter Nymphs. 

Him nor the Faſces of the State can move, 

Nor regal Purple; nor the Hate which reigns 

'Twixt faithleſs Brothers; nor the Dacian Pow'rs, 
Deſcending from the Dazube leagu'd in Arms; 605 
Nor Rome's Affairs, nor Kingdoms doom'd to fall: 
The Poor his Pity moves not, nor the Rich 

His Envy. Whate'er Fruits the Trees, and Fields, 


S pon- 


Ver, 590. Delight mne May &c.] This ſeems to be no great 
T lvoe, &c. ] Placean mihi—— | Commendation of the Perſon 
amen. May I be ſo wiſe, as he is deſcribing, Tis ſaid to 
to make ſo good a Choice, II be ſpoken Staically: But I ra- 
mention This; becauſe at firſt | ther take it Thus: He. pities 
fight it may ſeem odd that aj not the Poor, becauſe in the 
Man ſhould 97% to love a | Country there are none fo Poor 


thing, as to be the Objects of Pity 
Ver. 595. Who places me, Nature ſupplying all Neceſſaries. 
c&c. ] O Jubi eſt] qui me — | Poverty, ſtrictly ſuch, is only in 
fiſtat. &c ? | Cities: At leaſt it is moſt ſe- 


Ver, 596. Ble the Man.] | vere There: Where even Ne- 


See the Note on ZEneis vi. |ceffaries cannot be had without 


931. 5 Money. 
Ver. 607. The Poor bis Pity, ) 
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Spontaneous, and without Compulſion give, 

He gathers ; nor e'er ſees the iron Laws, 610 
The publick Regiſters, or noify Bar. 

Some vex the Deep with Oars, and ruſh to Arms; 
Sollicite Favour in the Courts of Kings: 

One Spoils from wretched, ruin'd Cities ſeeks ; 

To quaff in Gems, and ſnore on Tyrian Dye: 613 
'This buries Wealth, and broods o'er hoarded Gold : 
That doats with Fondneſs on the Reſtrum's Fame; 
Another on th' Applauſes of the Croud 
And Theatres ; For doubled is th“ Applauſe ; 

The People, and the Fathers both concur : 629 
He, ſet agape, ſtands raviſh'd at the Sound. 
Some triumph, reeking in their Brother's Blood ; 

And change for Exile their ſweet Native Homes, 
And ſeek a Soil warm'd by another Sun, 


93 | f The 


Ver. 609. Spontaneous, &c. JI the Romans, and their Taſte ci 
Aves rami fructus, guot ipſa-vo- | ſome particular Things; Thi: 
ientia rura Sponte tulere ſua, &c. | Parentheſis (pgeminatur enin.,) 
Thoſe; but not Thoſe only. may to ſome Readers ſeem 4 
For then he would exclude Huſ-j v-ry odd one. Undoubtedly 
'bandry ; which is the very Sub- there was an Eleganch in it, in 
ject of his Poem. Virgil's Time; and well un- 

Ver. 612. The Deep.] — Freta ] derſtood too: Otherwiſe, it had 
eæca: i. e. ignota, ineæplorata. not been Here. In ſome Copies 

Ver. 613. Sollicite Favcur in the next Words, plebiſque pa- 
the Courts of Kings] Penetrant trumgue, are included in the Pa. 
aulas, That is, inſinuant ſe prin- | rentheſis, The Senſe is the 
cipibus, ut intimi fiant ; ſays ſame either way. 

Serviws, | Ver. 622. Triumph.] Gaudert 

Ver. 614. One Spoils, &c.] ſalii.] 

Petit, i. e. impetit, invades, at- Ver. 624. Another, &c,] A. 
tacks : extidits, i. e. ad excidium , nether Sun for another Climate ii 
inferendum. a noble Poetical Elegancy; and 

Ver. 619. Doubled is th* Ap- we meet with innumerable « 
#lauſe.) For Want of rightly| the ſame Kind, _ 
undesſtanding ſome Cuſtoms of | 


510 
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The Farmer with the crooked Plough upturns 625 
The Glebe: From hence his annual Labour; Hence 


His Children, and his Country He ſuſtains, 


His lowing Herds, and well-deſerving Steers. 
No Pauſe, but ſtill with Fruit the Year abounds ; 
With Apples, or th' Increaſe of Ewes and Kine, 630 


Or with ſull Sheaves of Cerea/ian Culm ; 


And loads the Furrows, and o'erpow'rs the Barns, 
Winter comes on; The Preſſes bruiſe the Fruit 
Of Sicyonian Olives : Fat with Maſt | | 
The Swine return : The Woods their Berries yield: 635 
Autumn its various Product too reſigns : 5 
And Summer on high Rocks the Vintage ſwells. 
Mean-while their tender Parents“ Kiſſes round 
Hang the ſweet Babes: The Family, all chaſte, 
Vertue and ſpotleſs Modeſty preſerves. 640 
The Kine their Dugs with Milk diſtended bring; 
And the fat ſportive Kids in Paſtures green 

8 Frifk 


Ver. 625. The Farmer with f ſions; and muſt be join'd with 
the, &c. ] Agricola incurvo ter- | annus. There is no Pauſe j but 
ram, &c. Hint anni labor, hinc| the Year either, Se. Nor 
patriam, &c. The Laſt bine is | would Virgil ſay of the Huſ- 
plain: But to ſay his yearly | bandman; Nor ceſſat donec, &c. 
Labour is from his Ploughing, For he never ceſſat at all. His 
feems ſtrange, Ploughing 7s ir- Work is never done; Redit agri- 
ſelf his Labour. Had I Autho- | coz labor actus in orbem. Nei- 
rity, I would read: Hic anni ther do I know where guin is 
labor; hinc patriam, &c. us'd for donec. | 

Ver. 629. No Pauſe, but, | Ver. 638. Men.] Tho' all 
&c,] Nee reguies quin aut po- the Interpreters render ofcu/a, by 
mis, &c. Ruæus points it Thus: [ora ; yet I verily believe Virgil 
Nec reguies; quin aut pomis, meant, as I have tranſlated : 


Ke. and interprets it, Nec ceſſat — oſcula, i. e. circum [Pa- 


Agricola; donec annus abundet, rentes] dum 1 Tis 
&c, But undoubtedly nec re- purely Poetical; and not only 
guies quin is us'd like non dubium juſtifiable, but elegant. 

zuin, and ſuch like Expreſ- 
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PFriſk on the Turf, and puſh with butting Horns. 


Himſelf the feſtal Days, religious, keeps; 

And ſtretch'd upon the Graſs, Thee, Bacchus, calls, 645 
Pouring pure Wine to Thee; where in the Midſt 

A Fire burns bright, and the full Bowls are crown'd: 

_ Propoſes to the Herdſmen, and the Swains, 


A Match, for Trial of their Skill, to dart 


The flying Spear againſt a verdant Elm ; 650 


And for ſtrong Wreſtling bares their ſturdy Limbs. 


This Life of old the antient Sabines led; 
This, Remus, and his Brother: Thus aroſe 
Warlike Etruria: Educated Thus 
Great Rome became the Miſtreſs of the World, 653 
And ſingle with her Walls ſeven Hills inclos'd. 
Before the Empire of the Cretian King; 
E er impious Nations fed on Oxen ſlain; 
Thus Saturn flouriſh'd in an Age of Gold, 
On Earth: Nor Mortals yet had heard th' Alarms 
Of Trumpets, nor the Sputt'ring of the Steel 661 
On Anvils form'd, and hammer'd into Swords, 
But We have finiſh'd our immenſe Carrier; 


And now 'tis Time t' unrein the ſmoking Steeds. 


Ver. 655. Great Rome, &c.]| Courſe, As our Horſe- Races are 
Scilicetz; for S uinetiam; Inò within the Pes. Confecimus im- 


werd, &c. 


Ver. 659. Saturn. ] Aureus 


Saturnus, i. e. Saturnus in aurea 


& kate. 


Ver, 663. But we have f- 
i'd, &c.] That is, completed 
our Taſk. Metaph. from a Race. 


| Rueusrenders immenſum ſpatiis by 


immenſum longitudine. I take 


| ſpetits for the Bounds of the 


menſum equor [decurrimus im- 
menſum campum] ſpatiis, i. e. 
intra patia. Thus at the Con- 
cluſion of the foregoing Book ; 
Addunt fe in ſpatia, Perhaps 
Virgil concluded with This Line, 


Et jam tempus equim fumantia 


folvere colla, to introduce (as it 
were) the next Book; which 
treats of Horſes, 


7 he End of the Second Bock, 
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553 "ROM Vegetables and Trees, the Poet, till 
riſing in his Subject, advances to Animals, 
and Cattle; inſiſting very particularly, as He 


had reaſon to do, upon That noble Creature, a 


Hirſe, This Book is diftinguiſh'd, 1ſt, By the 
Heroick Introduction, in honour of his great Patron 
Auguſtus. Here again he preludes to the /Fners ; 

5901 eſembling the generous and ſprightly Steed he de- 
ſeribes, pawing, and impatient to begin before his 
time, 


7 


—— —nicat auribus, & tremit artuß, 


Collectumgue premens volvit ſub naribus ignem. 
2dly, By the wonderful Fire nad Elegancy of * 
aigreſtue Deſcriptions, As 1, Of the Chariot 


Race. 


Nonne vides, cùm præcipiti certamine campum 

Corripuere, ruuntque eſfuſi carcere currus, &c. 

——_— inſtant verbere torto, 

Et proni dant lora ; volat vi fervidus axis: 
Vol. 1. We = Jamue 
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Famgue humiles, jamque elati ſublim? videntur, 
Aera per vacuum ferri,atq; aſſurgere in auras,&e, 


A Man ſeems to be whirPd away, and his Breath 
to be taken from him, while he reads it, 2, The 
Battle of the Bulls; and the Force of Love. 3. The 
Scythian Winter-Piece. For there is Fire in That 
too: [See Pref. to the Æneis. ] bh 
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Illic clauſa tenent flabulis armenta ; neque ullæ 
Aut herbe campo apparent, aut arbore frondes : 
Sed jacet aggeribus niveis informis, & alto 
Terra gelu latè, jeptemgue aſſurgit in ulnas. 

Semper hyems, ſemper ſpi rantes frigora Cauri, &c. 


4. The Plague among the Cattle; which con- 
cludes the Book: And of which I have ſaid /; 
much in other * Places, that I will ſay no more of | 
it in This, but only that too much can ſcarce be « 
ſaid of it. | 


* Prel, Poet. De Stylo Poet, De Poem. Didact. &c. ar 


Hee too, great Pals, and Thee, heav'nly Swain 
Fam'd from Amphryſus ; You, ye ſhady Groves, & 
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| And Rivers of Lyceus, next we ſing. 55 
0 All other Themes of Verſe, which could amuſe ra 
0 The vacant Mind, long ſince are worn with Age: 5 25 
1 Bufiris' Altars, and Euryſtheus dire, "— Fe! 8 


Ver. 4. Themes.] Carmina, | is imply d than ex - hs This WM , 
for Argumenta carminum. Me- | is a Figure, of which we have wh 
frequent Inftances 3 eſpecially 1m; 


ton. 
Ver. 6. Buſiris.] Orig. L- in the holy Scriptures. Thus 7 
Jaudati Buſiridis. Much more Gen, xxxiv. 7. Which thing Wi Pe 


: ought 


es, 
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Who knows not? Who of Hylas has not ſung, 
Or of Latonian Delos ? Or the fair 955 
Hippodame ? Or Pelops in the Race 

Victorious, and his Iv'ry Shoulder's Fame ? 

A Way by Me too muſt be try'd, to raiſe 

My ſelf from Earth, and fill the Mouths of Men, 
Ifirſt (let Life ſufficient but be giv'n) 

Returning from th' Aonian Mount, will lead 

The Muſes with me to my Native Soil; (& 
I frſt will bring the Idumæan Palms, | 

Mantia, to Thee; and on the verdant Field 

Of ſolid Marble found a ſacred Dome; 

Faſt by the River, where great Mincius ſhades 

His Banks with bending Reeds, and winding errs 20 


In 


eg}? not to be done; ſpeaking of | in honour of his Victory. This 
a great Wickedneſs, And Rom, is the general Interpretation; 
ii, 23, The moſt flagrant Vices| and I entirely embrace it: tho” 
are all'd things coluch are not | Servius ſeems to think that 
convenient. In our Engliſh Poe- Victor means no more than come 
try we elegantly uſe unbleſs' d, pas woti, However it be; the 
fopleſs, &c. for curſed, afflit-; Poet in far the greateſt Part of 
ed, &c. | This noble Deſeription, under 

Ver. 12. Fills the Mouths, | Pretence of honouring himſelf, 
c.] Viftorque virum wolitare per does much more Honour to his 
ora. This is taken from En- Patron Auguſtu:; though That 


v,; and cannot with any tole- ; Prince is brought in, as it were 


table Grace be literally expreſs'd | by the Bye. This Addreſs is 
in Engliſh. | artful and elegant, 

Ver. 13, Kc. I , Kc. ]] id. and Ver. 16. Firf.] 
Orig. Primus ego in patriam, &c. Though he was not ftrifly the 
Viridi in campo templum, &c. | Firſt that brought the Greek 
Vader ego, & Tyrio conpectus in Poetry into Ttaly ; and ſo to 
ro, &c, The Senſe of the | prevent That Objection, he art- 
whole is, that he will not only fully mentions Mantua, his par- 
imitate the Greek Poets, but ticular Country, not Taly, his 
conuer them, and build a Tem- general one; yet he ſeems to 
ple, and inſtitute ſolemn Sports hint that he was in ect the 

| I 2 | 


Firſt, 
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In ſlow Meanders. Cæſar in the Midſt 

Shall ſtand, and all the Temple's Centre grace. 

For Him, I Victor, and in Tyrian Robes 
Conſpicuous, near the gliding Stream will drive 
An hundred Chariots by four Horſes drawn: 25 
Leaving Alpheus, and Molorchus Woods, 

All Greece, my ſolemn Triumph to adorn, 

Shall in the Race, and with the rigid C2/ 

Contend. With Foliage wreath'd of Olive ſhorn 
About my Head, My ſelf will Off rings bring; 30 
Ev'n now with Joy the ſolemn Pomp I ſee | 
Move to the Temple, and the Victims bleed; 

See how the Scene with ſhifting Front retires ; 


And 


Firſt, as being by far the moff for in meum honorem. 
conſiderable, Or if we under-| Ver. 24. Drive.] i. e. Cauſe 
ſtand him not of Poetry in ge- to be driven, Agitabo for agi- 
neral, but of the Georgick in tari faciam. This is the Pri- 
particular, as we very well may; vilege of Poetry. 
what He ſays is ſtrictly qrue. Ver. 31. Ev'n now, &c,] 
Ver. 21. Ceſar, ] Tn-| Fam nunc juvat. Ju ut 
medio mihi 7. e. templi mei] ducere may fignify either I /ong 
Ceſar erit : Or in meflio tem- to do it; or I do it in ina- 
plo] Ceſar mibi erit, This gination, and am delighted with 
mibi is extremely elegant in the Idea. The latter, to my 
Latin; but cannot be render'd | Apprehenſion, is by much the 
-in Engliſh, | | | better, and more elegant Senſe, 
Ver. 23. For him, &c.] Illi :} Ver. 33. Se how the Scene, 
i. e. in illius bonorem. So in{&c.] | 
the next Verſe but one, mih; 


Vel [videre] ſcena ut verſis diſcedat frontibus, utque 
Perpurea intexti tollant aulea Britanni. 


For the two Sorts of Scenes, | tion will ſuit Either, or Both 
the werſatilis, and the dufilis | of them, Diſcedat, [i. e. h- 
ſee the Commentators, and An- | cum mutet] werſis frontibus, 


tiquarians. Virgil's Deſcrip- | turning That part from the Spec- 


tators 


wy wil 2 


Tim, Wd 


30 


nd 


_ themſelves ſeem d to ſupport the 
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And how th'inwoven Britons Their ſupport 

The purple figur'd Tapeſtry they grace. 35 
The Indian Battles on th' engraven Doors, 

In Gold, and ſolid Elephant, ſhall ſhine ; 

And young Quirinus couqu'ring Arms; The Nile 
Foaming with War, and rolling ſanguine Tides, 

And Pillars riſing high with naval Braſs. 40 
The vanquiſh'd Aan Cities ſhall to Theſe 

Be added; And N:phates' Mount ſubdued ; 

The Parthian truſting in his Flight, and Shafts. 

Shot backward ; Trophies from two diff rent Foes 
Twice ſnatch'd, and Triumphs twice from either Shore.. 
In breathing Marble antient Kings ſhall ſtand, 46 
Aſaracus' Deſcendants ; Mighty Names 
Deriv'd from owe; Tros, Anceſtor of Rome; 
And Phebus, Author of the Trejan Race. 


Envy, 


tators which was towards them] He means Octavius; who was, 
before; and vice werſa, As] as it were, Quirinus [Romu- 
for the next Line, Purpurea, | lus] the Second. For the Hi- 
xc. Either real Britons held; ſtory, ſee Ruæus. 
up the Hangings, or Tapeſtry, Ver. 39. Foaming, &c.] That 
in which Themſelves | their; undantem bello, ſwelling, and 
Countrymen ] were inwoven ; | rolling, with War, as it did 
and ſo They and their Pictures, with Waves, is moſt noble. In 
the /igna and reef nate, are in- the ſame Line, magnumgue 
geniouſiy confou 7 : Or (which! fluentem ; magnum is us d Ad- 
I rather think) the Pictures] verbially. | 
Ver. 43. Truſting, c.] Fi- 
very Tapeſtry in which they] dentemgue fugd. The Word: 
were: As we often fee in Hi- dens is ſometimes us'd with 
ſtory Paintings, Either Senſe} an Ablative, like fretus. 
is very good; and exquiſitely | Ver. 44. 77 Foes.] Et 
elegant. | duo rapta, &c. Biſque trium- 
Ver. 38. Young Quirinus. ] Ii, &c. For the Hiſtory,, 
The Word young is not in the |ſee the Commentators ; eſpe- 
Original; but it is imply'd. POR Serwvins, 
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Envy, ſelf tortur'd, ſhall with er dread go 


The Furies, and Cocytus ſable Stream, 

Trion's twiſted Snakes, and racking Wheel, 

And the rough Rock to endleſs Ages roll'd. 

Let us, mean while, the Dryzad;” Groves unſung 
Purſue ; no eaſy Taſk by Thee enjoin'd, 55 
Mec@nas : Nought ſublime, without Thy Aid, 

My Muſe attempts. Begin, break dull Delay : 
Citbæron calls us, and Taygetus' Hounds, ; 


And Epidaurus, ſkill'd in manag'd Steeds: | 
And Echoing Woods rebellow to the Noiſe. 60 
Vet next, advent'rous, I prepare to ſing 


Great Cæſar's Wars; and to tranſmit his Fame 


Deſcending thro' as long a 


Tra of Years, 


As from Tithonus' Birth to Cz/ar's Times. 

Whether, ambitious of th' O/ympick Palm, 63 
Thou nouriſh ſprightly Steeds; or luſty Steers, 
Studious of Tillage : Be it firſt thy Care 
To chuſe the Female-Breeders. Beſt the Cow, 


Of Aſpect ſour : Her Head unſhap'd, and large, 


Her hanging Neck enormous; From her Chin 78 


Ver. 50. Envy ſelf-tortur d, 
c.] This is a Reflection up- 
on Thoſe who envy'd the Suc- 
ceſs and Honours of Ofawins ; 
and at the ſame time a great 
Complement upon That Prince 
himlelf, Thoſe who envy'd 


him, durſt not publickly detract 
from his Actions ; for fear of 
being puniſh'd for it in ano- 
ther World; like Tx:/on, Siſy- 
Plus, &c. ; 

Ver. 53. And the rough, &c. | 
Non exuperabile ſaxum, The 


Her 


Stone (by a Metonymy) for the 
Labour of rolling it ; which was 
unſurmountable. 

Ver. 64. Tithonus* Birth. ] 
Why Tithonus ? Thoſe who 
have Curioſity may ſee the dif- 
fzrent Reaſons given by Com- 
mentators: For my part, I like 
none of them. 

Ver. 69. Unſhap'd, and large. ] 
For, according to all Interpre- 
ters, the Word turpe in this 


8 includes both Thoſe Ideas. 


53 


50 
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Her ſwagging Dewlaps to her Knees depend. 
Her Flank of Length unmeafur'd : All Parts huge; 


Her Feet too ; and beneath 


her crankled Horns 


Her Ears uncouth, and rough. Nor ſhall Her Form 
Be diſapprov'd, whoſe Skin with Spots of White 73 
s vary'd: Or who ſtruggles with the Yoke, | 
And ſometimes puſhes with her Horn, in Front 

A Bull reſembles, tall, and big all o'er; | 
And with her Tail, in walking, ſweeps the Ground 
Their Age for juſt Connubials fit, begins 80 
After Four Vears; before the Tenth, expires: 

The reſt unapt for Teeming, and of Strength 

Unequal to the Plough. Mean-while, (thy Herds 
Blooming in vigorous Youth) let looſe the Males ; 

Be thou the firſt thy Cattle to indulge Mi 
In genial Love, and propagate the Race. f 
The Beſt of Life, which wretched Mortals ſhare, 

Firſt flies away: Diſeaſes, ſick Old Age, 

And Pain, and Death's Inclemency, ſucceed. ; 
Still there will be, whoſe Kind thou wouldſt deſire ge 


Ver. 75. Spots of White, ]|— 
Maculis en & LA 7 l. a 
bis maculis, Hendiad. Next two 
Verſes but one: Qtægue ardua 
rota [eſt, ] Et gradiens, &c. 

Ver. 82. Thc reft, &c. ] Cæ- 
tera [ætas] nec feturæ, & c. In 


the next Line: Intered, i. e. du- 


ring the time above - mention d, 
from four years old to near ten. 
Ver. 87. The be of Lift, 
&,] Optima guægue, &c. Prima 
fugit, &c, That is in ſhort, 
the 3% (meaning the ſtrongeſt 
and pleaſanteſt) Part of Liſe is 


To 


the ft. For the Emphaſis is 
not laid upon ſfugit, but upon 
prima. Prima fugit, becauſe 
prima et: for every part of 
Life flies away, Yet for That 
very Reaſon there is great good. 
Senſe and Elegancy in That 
Word, as it Here ſtands; As if 
he ſhould have ſaid, the very 
Being of Life is flying away. 
Not the firſt frifly, but more 
leoſely ſpeaking : For He cer- 
tainly means Youth, not Childs 


hood, Every body knows That 


is not the bs of our Life, 
14 | 
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To vary : Still repair the Breed ; nor ſtay, 
Till thou too late the loſt Occaſion mourn ; 
With prudent Care prevent the Miſchief fear'd, 
And Annually thy failing Herds renew. 


The ſame, in chuſing Steeds, muſt be obſerv'd 
Chiefly on Thoſe for future Sires deſign'd, 


Ev'n from their tender Age, thy Care employ, 
The Colt of gen'rous Blood with lofty Port 
Prances, and nimbly ſhifts his pliant Limbs : 


Forward, the firſt, to range abroad, to tempt 


Ver. gr. Still repair, &c.] 
Enim for igitur is very fingu- 
lar: And if it were not; the 
Argument would be neverthe- 
leſs ſo: © Becauſe ſemper erunt 
% guarum mutari, &. You will 
« always have ſame which you 
% would be glad to change for 
« better; therefore let your Cat- 
« tle propagate.” Sure Virgil 
did not write This. And I am 
the more inclin'd to think ſo; 
| becauſe Antevenire is no where 


100 
| The 
| elſe us'd by him; no more ig 
fertiri in this Senſe for ſubſli- 
tuere: And I believe it will be 
hard to meet with it in any 


other good Author. Then the 
Senſe of the whole three Lines is 
extremely jejune, and flat, 
What Occaſion of ſo earneſtly 
advifing and exhorting a Far- 
mer to continue the Succeſſion 
of his Cattle? The Thing it- 
ſelf he had ſufficiently expreſs'd 
| juſt before: ver. 65. 


Aue aliam ex alia generando ſuffice prolem. 


Let it be further confider'd, 
what a different Face 1s. put 
upon the Whole ; if thoſe three 


Lines (which, I am perſuaded, 
were foiſted in by ſome fooliſh 
| Grammarian) were left out. 


Optima guaque dies miſeris mortalibus @wi 

Prima fugit ; ſubeunt morbi, triſtiſaue ſenectus; 

Et laber, & dure rapit inclementia mortis. 
Nec non & pecori eſt idem delectus equi no. 


Tu modo quos in ſpem, &c. 


Having concluded That Arti- 
cle concerning the Propagation 
of Kine with that fine Reflection 
upon the imperfe& State of Mor- 
tality z He immediately paſſes 
on to the Propagation of Horſes. 

Ver. 96,— for future Sires. 


| particular Senſe for the Propa- 
gation of Cattle, 

Ver. 99. Nimbiy ſhifts bit 
pliant Limbs.) Molha | flexibi- 
lia] crura reponit, That laſt 
Word I take to imply both the 
alternate treading of his feet; 


—Sulmittere, it ſeems, has a 


one up, the other dozon ; and 
| a 
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The threat'ning Streams, and unknown Bridges pafs 
Nor dreads he empty Noiſes. High his Neck, 
His Head acute, his Belly thin, his Back 
Fleſhy, and round: His Cheſt with ſwelling Knots 


Luxuriant : (Beſt for Colour is the Bay, 


And Dappled ; Worſt, the 
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10g 
Sorrel, and the White:) 


Then if the Clank of diſtant Arms is heard. ,_, 
He paws impatient, quickens his ſharp Ears, 
And quivers ev'ry Joint, and ſnorting curbs 


The Smoke and Fire which in his Noftrils roll. 


110 


His fulfthick Main on his right Shoulder plays; 
A double Spinal Bone his Chine divides ; 


His ſounding Hoof with ſolid Horn upturns 


alſo the Nimbleneſs, or Frequen 
of That Change or Shifting. All 
included in the Compound 


Particle re, 


Ver. 105. Beſt for colour, &.] 
Thoſe Words bonefli Spadices, 
&c, to Et gilvo, ſhould be in a 
Parent heſis. 

Ibid. The Bay, &c. ] Spa- 
dicet, glaucigue; color deter- 
ri mus albis, Et gilvo. It is 
hard, if not impoſſible, to 


know the exact Names of Co- 


leurs in a foreign dead Lan- 
guage, And beſides; one Na- 
tion may like This Colour in 
a Horſe, and another That. 
No Tranſlator therefore can be 
ſure in theſe Caſes that he 
hits the exact Senſe of his Au- 
thor. Albis, I believe, here 
ſignifies a dull, dirty White ; 
there being a difference between 


albus, and candidus, For Virgil 


'The 


! himſelf elſewhere gives candore 


nives anteire, as a Character of 
a fine Horſe, /Eneid xii. $4. 

Ver. 108.—quickens— J Mi- 
cat auribus, tremit artus. 
One would think it ſhould have 
been aures, as well as artus. But 
the Caſe is. elegantly . chang'd, 
2 expreſs the quick motion of 
the Ears in- the Pactyle : The 
Spondee could not have given 
(a Idea, pr 
Ver. 109. And ſnorting, &c. ] 
Colle tumgae remens ignens, 
| volwvit [eum] ſub naribus, 

Ver. 112. A double, &c.} 
Duplex : Either for large; as 
the Word ſometimes ſignifies. 
Or thus: As in, a lean Horſe 
the Back-bone ſtands up. ſharp $ 
ſo in a fat one there is a Kind 
of Gutter running through the 
Middle of it, and feeming ta 
divide it in f7v0.., , 


1. 5 
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The crumbling Mold, and rings againſt the Ground, f 
Such was fam'd Ollaras, by Pollux rein'd ; 1 | 
And ſuch the Steeds of Mars, by Grecian Bards 
Immortal made ; and Thoſe which drew the Car 
Of great Achilles. Such a Courſer's Form 
Saturn, his jealous Conſort to deceive, | 
Flying, aſſum'd.; when on his Neck he toſs'd 120 
His waving Main, and neigh'd thro* Pelion's Groves. 
When weaken'd by Diſeaſe, or Years, he fails, 
Indulge him, Hous'd ; And, mindful of the Paſt, 
Excuſe his not-diſhonourable Age. | 
The Senior, frigid to the pleaſing Fight, vor 
Like Fire in Stubble, void of vigour, burns ; 
And impotently rages. Thus forewarn'd, 
Mark 'Thou their Age, and Genius: Next to Theſe, 
Their other Arts, their Lineage; and how Each 
Exults, when Victor, and, when Vanquiſh'd mourns. 
Seeſt thou not, when the Chariots from the Bars 131 
Starting ſpring forth, and ſmoke along the Field, 
How each Contender's Hopes are rais'd arrect, 
And anxious Fear beats in their throbbing Breaſts ? 
Eager they clang the twiſted Laſh, and prone 35 * 
Diffuſe the Reins : The kindling Axis flies; 
Now low they bend, now riſe ſublime in Air: 
Nor Pauſe, nor Reſt; A Cloud of yellow Sand 
Is rais'd ; The Foremoſt with their Followers“ Foam 
| Are 


Ver, 129. Their Lineage.) 
Prelem parentum notabis, i. e. 


Ver. 117. Thoſe, &c. ] Currus 
The Chariot for the Horſes 
which drew it. Meton. Adj. | notabis, quorum parentum | fint- 
So quadrigæ, ver. 268. Orig. roles, 

Ver. 124. Excuſe, &c.] Nee] Ver. 134. And anxious, &c.]- 
turpi, & e. i, e. & ignoſce mee | For exultantiague haurit, &c, 
2101 turpi. See Note on reid. v. 176, 
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Are cover'd o'er ; All panting urge the Race: 140 
80 great the Thirſt of Victory, and Fame, 
Firſt daring Eri&4honius to the Car 
Four Horſes join'd, and rode on rapid Wheels: 
The Lapithe firſt, mounting on their Backs, 
Added the Reins; and taught them, under Arms, 145 
Graceful to form their Steps, to wheel, and turn, 
Igſult the Ground, and proudly pace the Plain. 
Equal the Toil of Both ; With equal Care 
The Horſeman, and the Charioteer, ſelects 
A youthful Stallion, fleet, and hot in Blood : 150 
If Youth, and Strength he want, th' Attempt is vain; 
Tho' oft Victorious he has turn'd the Foes 
To Flight, and boaſts Epirus, fam'd for Steeds, 
Or brave Mycemæ, as his Native Soil, 
And ev'n from Neptune's Breed his Race derives. 155 
Theſe Things obſerv'd; the Time t'indulge the Males 
In genial Love their utmoſt Care employs. 
He, whom they chuſe to propagate the Kind, 
o be the Guide, and Father of the Herd, 
Is pamper'd W choiceſt Food; To Him 160 
3 | Young, 
Ver. 145. Taught them — ]] ver. 151. If Youth and, &c.] 
| Equitem for Equum, notwith- | Between Curſibus acrem, and 
ſtanding the obſolete Authority Nuamvis fepe, & c. ſubaudi non 
of Ennius, is too harſh for Vir- | ſenem, vel tardum. Here ſeems 


gil, But as the Rider manages [to be Yomething left out; 
the Horſe ; what the latter does] Tis ſo great a Gap in the 


may very well be apply'd to the [Senſe as an Ellipſis will ſcarce 


tormer, juſtify, | 

Ver. 148. Equal the Tail, Ver. 156. The time, &c. | 
&c.] AEquus uturque laber: i. e. | Inſtant ſab tempus : i. e. cure 
aurigandi, & equitandi ; of |eft- illis tempus admiſſuræ equo- 
managing Horſes for the Sn rum & taurorum, ] Next Line ; 
riot, and for the Rider: of |denſo pingui for ingae- 
Both which he was — * 45 4 wm * TR 
Before. | 
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Voung, juicy Herbs and Corn, and limpid Streams 
They miniſter: Leſt in the pleaſing Task 

The Sire ſhould fail deficient, and tranſmit 

the Parent's Weakneſs to his feeble Race. 


Diff rent their Treatment, of the Females: Them 165 


They macerate, (when now the known Delight 
Sollicites their Deſires). deny them Food, 


And drive them from the Streams, with ceaſeleſs Toil 


Shake them hard driv'n, and work them in the Sun; 
When Threſhing-floors groart with the beaten Grain, 


And Chaff flies hov'ring in 
Leſt too much Luxury and 


the riſing Wind: 171 


Eaſe ſhould cloſe 


The Pores, and dull the Hymencal Soil. 
The Sires are now neglected; and our Care 
Alternate on the Females is employ'd ;, OE 7 


Ver. 164. Weakneſs. ] Fe- 
grmia. Hunger for Leanneſs. 
Cauſe for Effect. 5 

Ver. 165. Females.] Ipſa 
etiam macie tenuant armenta 
wolentes. Armenta, the Females; 
Mares, and Cows. Becauſe 
there are far more of Them, 
than of Bulls, or Stallion- 
Horſes; and fo They chiefly 
make up the Herd. I take 
the Emphaſis of the Word. Ip/a 
(which is obſcure enough, and 
obſerv'd by no Commentator) 
to lie in This, that the Fe- 
male is the more immediate 
Cauſe of the Offspring, ani 
requires more Care becauſe of 
the long Geſtation; which, is 
ſubject to many Dangers, As 
if ke ſhould have ſaid; Thus 
much for the Males, the Ma- 


When 


eaſy :- but as for the Females 
8 which are the more 
immediate, & c. as I juſt now 
explain'd it. Volentes : i. e. 
de Induſtria, Tenuant | ſubaud. 
Domini. 


Ver. 166. The known Delight: 


are inconſiſtent ; unleſs the For- 
mer relate only to the Begin- 


ning of the Year ; Auf that is - 


very untoward. 
ficors, &c,] Cum graviter tun- 


This, I dare ſay (though no- 
body takes notice of it) was not. 


put in, barely to expreſs the- 


Time of the Year :. But it means 
that Theſe Cows ſhould be 
work'd in treading out the Corn : 
Which was certainly the an- 


nagement of which is more 


cient Cuſtom, Whether Tbreſe- 
ing. 


follicites, &c.] Primos and nota 


Ver. 170. When Threſting-. 


is, &C.—— to jattantur inanes. 


, Tay ha 


a at 0 
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When now, their Months complete, they pregnant rove. | 
Let None permit them the ſlow Wayne to draw 
Beneath the heavy Yoke, nor leap, nor run 
Swift o'er the Meads, nor ſwim the rapid Streams: p 
In Glades, and near full Rivers. let them feed, 180 
Where Moſs, and greeneſt Herbage on the Banks 
Abound luxuriant; where in Caves they lie, 
And lofty Rocks refreſhing Shades extend. 

Round Mount A/burnus, green with leafy Oaks, 
And in the Groves of S:/arus, there flies 185 
An Inſe& (Oeftrus by the Greeks, by Us | 
Tis nam'd Aſilus) harſh with humming Noiſe 
It flies: By which affrighted from the Woods 
The Herds all run ; Their Bellowings beat the Sky ; 
The Woods, and dry Tanagrus Banks reſound. 190 
This Peſt of old, to glut her vengeful Ire, 
Stern. Juno to Inachian 15 ſent, 
This too (for in the Heat it rages moſt) | 
Drive from the teeming Dams ; and feed thy Herds, 
When firſt the Sun, or Ev'ning Stars appear. 195 

After the Birth, our Culture to the Calves 
Is all transferr'd : Firſt Marks are on them fix'd ; 
Diſtinguiſhing their Race, and what: Employ | 
For Each is fit: This deſtin'd to preſerve. 


The Species; That for Sacrifice; A Third 200 


To cut the Glebe, and turn the ſtubborn Soil: | 
| | E The 

ing was uſed likewiſe for the | ftrange. But we muſt recur to 

ſame Parpoſe, I cannot ſav. the Senſe; which is the ſame, as 
Ver. 184. R:und Mount Al- | if it had been Plurima muſea cui 

burnus. ] Plurimus Albu num, 4 nomen filo. 

This plurimus may ſeem odd: 


as agreeing with it. And then the Note on Book i. ver; 4. 
Alus, cui nomen Aſilo looks | 
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The reſt promiſcuous, and unnoted, feed | 
On the green Meadows. Thoſe whom thou wouldſt form 
To Tillage, and the Study of the Plough, 

Already, in their Nonage, muſt be train d, 205 
And diſciplin'd, and broken; while their Minds 

Are flexible, and docile of the Toil. 

Let Collars, firſt, of ſlender Sallows made = 

' Looſe round their Necks be hung: But when their Necks 


Freeborn they have accuſtom'd to the Yoke ; 


210 


Join'd by Thoſe Circles let them move in Pairs, 
And juſtly match'd their mutual Steps compoſe. 
Next let them oft along the level Ground 
Draw empty Wheels, which lightly mark the Duſt: 


Then let the Beechen Axis bound with Braſs, 


215 


Move flow, and groan beneath the pond'rous Load. 
Mean-while with Graſs alone, and Leaves, and Sedge 


Feed not thy untam'd Bullocks; but with Corn 


Ver. 202. Unnoted.] For That 
is manifeſtly imply d; though 
not expreſs d. Cetera paſcun- 


tur, &c. ſubaud. indiſcrimimatim:; 


Thoſe of which he was ſpeaking 
before were to have Marks ſet 
upon Them : And Theſe by the 
Word c#tera are ſet in oppoſition 
to them. | 
Ver. 205, 206. In their Non- 
age,—broken, ] Orig. Jam vitulos 
hortare, viamque infiſte domandi. 
© Exbort them, i. e. teach, and 
« educate them, while they are 
«Calves 5 and go on in the 
% Means and Methods of taming, 
« or breaking them 
Ver. 211. Foin'd by thefe 
Circles; ] Ipfis & terguidus. Tor- 
gues are here the ſame as the Cir- 
culi, Collars, above. The Pre- 


poſition 2 fignifles, that they 
| thould be join'd by a Cord, or 


ſome ſuch. thing, from one of 


thoſe Collars to the other; i. e. 
to Both. 

. un. £ 
i. e. The . empty 
Carts. Rot inanes. I think 
the Expreſſion "as fit for Engliſh 
Poetry, as Latin. 

Ver. 216. Move flow.] That 
is imply*d in nitens, 1, e. laborans; 
and, ſo moving flow, I have in 
the Tranſlation made no diftinc- 


the Thing being in effect the 
ſame: And have left out junfos 
orb es, i. g. the Wheels ; they be- 
ing mention'd juſt before, tho 


Rot ducantir, 


Cropt 


Wheets.] 


tion between Temo, and Axis; 


by another Word in the Orig: 


5 


ts 


0 


D 4 By wo Ot N 


oy 


„ „% 1 


i. e. inſcius ¶ propter imbecillita- 
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Cropt in-the Blade : Nor let thy ſuckling Cows, 


As whilom, fill the ſnow-white Pails ; but all 


220 


Their Udders for their tender Offspring drain. 


But if to Martial Camps 


thy Study bend, 


To form the mounted Troop ; Or with thy Wheels 
To whirl along near fam'd A/phzus Stream, 


And in Joe's Wood to drive the flying Car; 


Be it the Steed's firſt Labour to behold 

The Warrior's Arms, and Courage; to endure 
The Trumpet, and the rumbling Chariot's Noiſe, 
And hear the Bridles rattle in the Stalls : 


Then more and more to love the ſoothing Sound 


Of the clap'd Cheſt, and proudly to rejoice . 


In the fond Praiſes of 


Thus, when firſt ſeyer'd from the ſuckling Dam, 
Let him be exercis'd, and taught to bear 


Soft pliant Headſtalls; in his weaker Age 


Yet trembling, nor experienc'd from his Years, 
But when another Summer to the Third 
Is added ; Let him now begin to wheel 
In artfal Rings; with ſounding Hoofs to form 


His Steps; to manage his alternate Feet 
Sinuous and flexile ; and to 


Ver. 220. As whilom, &c.] 
Fete, more patrum, c. As 
they us'd to do, in the Days 
of our Fathers : or as our Fa- 
thers made them do. 

Ver. 226. Be it.] Orig. It is. 
The Thing is the ſame, - 

Ver. 236. Nor experienc d 
fon, de e inſcius vi, 


tem] ævi. Theſe particular 
Regiments of the Genitive Caſe | 


225 
230 
the buſy Groom. 
235 
240 
paw, and bound | 
| With. 


are by an Ellpfis. Servius ex- 


plains it by nondum habens as 
annis fiduciam : and Ruæus (to 
the ſame purpoſe) by nondum 
De La Cerda, 


confidens ætati. 


cannot account for. 


Which I 


ſame Verſe, ingue wicem is 2 


little obſure: Ruæus interprets . 


it vice frenorum; Which, I 
think, makes it neither Gram- 
| mars. 


Etiam has 
here the force of adbuc. In the 


©Ss 


> 
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Incumbent, diſſipates the Scythian Storms, 
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With ſeeming Labour: Then to dare the Winds 

In Fleetneſs ; and, as if unrein'd, to fly 

O'er the wide Plain, nor preſs th' unprinted Sand, 
As when cold Boreas, from Riphæan Coaſts 245 
\:: 
And dry light Clouds; The Corn, and floating Fields 
Wave with the Blaſts ; The lofty Woods roar loud ; Y 
And long-ſtretch'd Billows tumble to the Shore: 
Rapid he flies, and ſweeps o'er Lands, and Seas. 250 
A Steed thus train'd, or in the ſpacious Cirque 

Will ſweat, and labour round th' Fleian Goal, 


And from his Mouth throw Flakes of bloody Foam; 


Or more obſequious draw the Be/gic Car. 
When now They're broken, and more full in Vears; 25 
Let them be pamper'd, and enlarge their Size 
With fatt'ning Corn: For, if high fed before; 
Impatient of the Laſh, they will refuſe- 
The biting Curb, and diſobey the Rein. 

But Nought will more their youthful Strength confirm, 
(Whether in Steers, or Steeds one moſt delight) 261 
Than from them to avert, with ſtudious care, 


Soft 


mar, nor good Senſe, I take it! Ver. 248. Wave with, &c.] 
to mean now, and then, I have | See Note on Book i. ver. 392. 
omitted it in my Verſion ; it not | Next Verſe ; urgent; for urgent 
being materia], ſe, or urgentur. | 
Ver. 242. With ſceming La- Ver. 254. More obſequicus.| 
Beur.] Sitque laboranti fimilis. | Molli melius collo. I take 
For he ſhould not really labour ; | molli for domito; in oppoſition to 
by reaſon of his tender Age, | re/uFFanti, & c. Ver. 206. Ante 
That would weaken, and diſpi- | dowzandum ; i. e. ante quam do- 
rit him. mentur. So ver. 215.. Videwd 
Ver. 245. Cold. ] Orig..Denſur, | by being ſeen, Next. Line to 
Becauſe with its Cold: it condenſes| This, Prenſ.que negabunt,. &c. 


Liquide into S-/ids, Some ren- | Pren/i, i. e. taken up, bridi, 
der it by webemens, | mazag'd, 
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Soft Venus, and the hidden Stings of Love. | 
Therefore the Bulls to lonely diſtant Fields 

Are driv'n ; or by a riſing Mountain's Height, 265 
Or by a ſpacious River, from the Herds 

Diſtever'd; or within their plenteous Stalls 

Hous'd, and confin'd. For ſweet with luring Charms 
The Female, when in Sight, by flow degrees 
Conſumes, and waſtes the Vigour of the Male, 270 
Unmindful of his Groves and graſſy Meads ; 

And oft to combate with their Horns impels 

The haughty Rivals. In a Foreſt wide 

A beauteous Heifer feeds : With mighty Force 

They join in Battle, and repeated Wounds 298 
Mutual inflict: Black Gore their Bodies laves ; 

Their Horns againſt each other ſtruggling puſh 
Direct; They roar aloud ; The Woods, and huge 
Olympus) Top reverberate the Noiſe. | 
Nor after This can Both together feed : - 280 


The Vanquiſh'd quits the Field; and exil'd feeks 


Some unknown diſtant Coaſt, his dire Diſgrace 


Much mourning, and the haughty Victor's Wounds, 


And his loſt Loves, which unreveng'd he leaves; 
And looking back, with oft retorted Eye, 285 


From his hereditary Realms retires. 


Therefore with utmoſt diligence his Strength 

He exerciſes; lies all Night on Beds 

Of Flints; on Sedge, and prickly Brambles feeds; 
And practiſes the Fight; Againſt an Oak 290 
Aiming his Horns, he puſhes empty Air, 


And ſpurns the Sand, preluding to the War. 


When now his Vigour in full force returns; 
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He marches to attack his mindleſs Foe. 


As when the Ocean whitens with the F oam, 295 


And from afar zblls wavy to the Shore, 
Roaring with dreadful Noiſe among the Rocks, 
And riding, ridgy, of a Mountain's Height; 
The loweſt Deep with circling Eddy boils, 


And to the Surface hurls the ſable Sand. | 308 | 


Of ev'ry Kind on Earth, of Men, and Beaſts, 
Of Cattle, Fiſh, and parti-colour'd Fowl, 
All ruſh into This Frenzy, and This Fire; 


Love 1s the ſame to all. 


Then moſt ſevere 


The Lioneſs, forgetful of her Whelps, 1 
Ranges the Fields: Nor ever thro' the Woods 

Do unſhap'd Bears ſuch waſteful Slaughter ſpread : 

Moſt fatal Then the Tyger ; Then the Boar 


Moft fell, and mercileſs. 


III Travelling on Libya's deſart Plains. 


"Tis Then (alas 1) 
310 


Seeſt thou not how the Horſe, if once he ſnuffs 

The well-known Odour waſted by the Wind, 
 Trembles all o'er; Nor can the Curb, nor Laſh, 
Nor Cliffs, nor Caverns, nor oppoſing Streams, 

That whirl kuge rocky Fragments, as they roll, 315 


Ver. 294. He marches to at- 
tack, be.) Signa movet, This / 
Expreſſion belonging to an 
Army, may ſeem not ſo well 
apply'd to a ſingle Warrior, But 
We muſt ſubmit to Virgil's Au- 
. thority. Of the ſame Kind is 
the Next. 

Ver. 295. As when the Ocean. 
Fluctus .uti, &c. See the Note 
en /Eneid, vii, 696, Tranſl. 


> 


| ſubjeFat, 


Retard 


Next Verſe, Sinum trahit : i. e. 

finuoſum volumen undarum, Next 
but one; procumbit : i, e. in- 
cumbit, imminet. Next Verſe, 
See the Note on Ecl, 
x. ver. 86. 

Ver. 303. All ruſh into, &c.] 
In [has] furias, ignemgue [hunc] 
ruunt. Ver. 248. Grig. Tun 
peſſima tigrit. Wonderfully ele- 


gant is That peſima. 
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Retard his Fury? Ev'n the Sabin Boar | 
Ruſhes, and whets his Tuſks, and ſtamps, and tears 
The Ground ; againſt a Tree alternate rubs 

His brawny Sides, and hardens them to Wounds, 

What does 'That Youth, whom unrelenting Love 320 
Conſumes, and with his Vitals blends his Fire ? 
Darkling, in Dead of Night, he ſwims the Sea 

Tarbid with ſudden Storms : while o'er his Head 
Thunders the Gate of Heav'n, and from the Rocks 
With dreadful Roar the broken Waves rebound : 325 
Nor can his wretched Parent's Tears, nor iShe, 

Th' unhappy Maid, whoſe Death muſt follow His, 
Diſſuade Him. What do Bacchus) ſpotted Lynx? 
And Wolves, a ſavage Race? And Dogs? And Deer, 
Who, tho' by Nature tim'rous, dare in Love? 330 
But more than All, the Fury of the Mares 

Is wond'roys : Venus ſelf That Fury ſent ; 

What time the Potnian Female-Steeds, which drew 
The Car of Glaucus, piece-meal tore their Lord, 
They by the ſtimulating Force of Love 335 
Are driv'n beyond 4/canius' ſounding Flood, 


And craggy Gargarus ; o'er Mountains climb, 


And Rivers paſs; And when in Spring the F lame 


Burns fiercer, (For in Spring that Flame returns) 


On lofty Rocks they ſtand ;- and in their Mouths, 340 
Ope'd to the Weſtern Breeze, the gentle Air 
Receive; and of (prodigious to relate!) 
Without Connubials, pregnant by the Wind, | 
| . 35 O'er 
Ver. 320. What doet, &c. ] | Verſe, Mentem [hanc] i. e. boc 
I 8 ju venis, &c. Ver, | ingenium ; hanc indolem. Had I 
264. Orig. Variæ for wariega- | Authority; inſtead of er, I 


would read hanc, Ver. 268. Qua- 
drigæ. See Note on Ver. 127. 


te. Ver. 266, Scilicet for ſed : 
which is very unuſual, Next 
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O'er Cliffs, and Hills, and lowly Valleys fly ; 

Not tow'rds the Eaſt, or to the riſing Sun, | 345 

Nor tow'rds the North, or North-Weſt, or that Point, 

Whence the black South blows, ſcowling on the World 

With Fogs, and Rain, and ſaddens all the Sky. 

Hence the Hippomanes, ſo aptly nam'd 

By Ruſticks, from their Wombs at length diſtils; 350 

Hippomanes, a viſcid poys'nous Slime, 

Which oft dire Stepdames cull, when Spells they try, 

And mingle Herbs, and not innoxious Charms. 

But Time flies on, irrevocable flies; 

While we minutely trace our pleafing Theme. 355 
Thus far of Herds. Another Care remains, 

To manage fleecy Flocks, and ſhaggy Goats : 

Great is This Taſk ; From This, ye hardy Swains, 

Hope You for Praiſe: And well I know, how great 

The Labour to ſubdue Theſe Things to Verſe, 360 

And dignify an Argument ſo mean. 

But Me ſtrong Paſſion for ſo ſweet a Song 

Tranſports in Rapture, thro' Parnaſſus Heights 

The leaſt frequented ; Pleas'd Thoſe Paths I trace, 

Which none before have trod, by foft Deſcent 365 


Ver. 347. Rain, ] Pluvio 
Frigore, for pluvia, © © | 
Ver. 350. When,] That Word 


muſt be added. to connect legere 
with miſcuerunt. 


Ver. 355. While we, &c.] 
Singula dum capti circumvetta- 
mur amore. i. e. Dum weftamur 


crrcum fingula, capti amore [ea 
deſcribendi, ] Next verſe but one, 
agitare : i. e. traftare, 

Ver. 350. To fubdut theſe, 


&c.] Vincere. To conquer their 


Inclining 


littleneſs ; and add dignity to 


them by the Elegance and Ma- 


jeſty of Verſe, 


Ver. 364. The leaſt fre vent- 


ed.] Per ardua [loca] deſerta, 
i. e. minus frequentata, Or per 
ardua deſerta, Deſerts. The 
Senſe is in effect the ſame. Di- 
vertitur : i, e. Deflectit ad] 
Caſtaliam. | | 
Ver. 365. Deſcent.] Clivis 
ſignifying the Side of a Hill, 
; either 
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Inclining to the pure Caſtalian Stream. 
Now, venerable Pales, raiſe our Strain. " 


2 
5 «@ 
, + 


Firſt, I ordain, that in warm Huts the Sheep 
Be fodder'd, *till the leafy Spring returns; 
And that the Froſty Ground with Fern, or Straw, 370 
Be litter d underneath them: Left the Ice 5 
Should hurt the tender Cattle, and induce 
The foul contagious Scab, or cramp their Limbs. 
Next, I adviſe that with the verdant Leaves 
Of Arbutus the Goats may be ſupply'd, 375 


And with freſh Springs; And that their Stalls from 
Be ſhelter'd, to the Winter Sun oppos'd, 
And pointing to the South ; 


[Winds 
when now with Cold, 


And Rain, Aquarius, ſetting, ſhuts the Year, | 
To theſe is no leſs Culture due; nor leſs 380 
Their Profit: Tho' Milzian Fleeces, ting'd 

With Tyrian Purple, ſwell the Merchant's Gains. 
Theſe breed more fruitſul; Theſe in Milk abound : 
And ev'n the more they fill the frothing Pails, 


either Aſcent, or Deſcent may 


be imply'd in it. But here it 


muſt be the Latter ; becauſe the 
Fountain was at the Bottom of 
the Hill, Nor, does this contra- 


dict what was ſaid before in the 


Words Parnaſſi ardua : Becauſe a 
Man may certainly walk up to 
the Top of a Mountain; and 
yet walk down again. Nulla 
priorum Orbita: i. e. Nulla or- 
bita à prioribus, i. e. veteribus, 
trita, calcata, or ſome ſuch 
Word, | 
Ver. 367. Raiſe our ftram, 
Not that the Subje& is greater 


From 


Horſes, Sr. but in order to 
dignify ſo mean a Subject; as 
in the foregoing Note, but one. 
Next Verſe, Mollibus, i. e. te- 
pidis. 

Ver. 378. When now, &c.] 
Olim ſometimes ſignifies the 
ſame as aliguando, So Æneid. 
v. 125. | 

Ver. 382. Merchant's gains] 
Mutentur : i. e. vendantur. Y- 
rios incocta, &c. i. e. babens Ty» 
rios rubores incocrds. Next Verſe 


but one, quam for guantò. 


hi 


than the former, For Sheep 


and Goats are inferiour to 
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From their preſs d Dugs more plenteous Rivers flow. 
Nor leſs their long grey Hairs, and ſhaggy Beards 386 
| Cinyphian He-Goats yield; a Cov'ring fit 

For Tents, and poor induſtrious Mariners. 

For Food, they browze the Thickets, and the Top 
Of bleak Lycæus, prickly Thorns in Brakes, 390 
And Buſhes, which high Rocks, and Mountains love. 
Themſelves, ſpontaneous, to their Home return, 
Bringing their Young ; and, with their ſtrutting Dugs, 
Laborious, o'er. th' oppoſing Threſhold climb. 
Therefore Their Want of Care and Guard to ſhun 39; 
The Ills of Life by Thine muſt be ſupply'd : 

From Them with all thy Diligence avert 

The Froſt, and Winds, and Snow; with lib'ral Hand 
Indulge them Food, and leafy Browze ; nor ſhut, 
While Winter laſts, thy Magazines of Hay. 400 
But when gay Spring returns, and Zephyrs breathe 
Inviting ; to the Lawns and Paſtures ſend | 

Both Goats, and Sheep: When Venus firſt appears; 
On the cool Herbage let them feed ; while freſh 
The Morning riſes, while the Meads are grey, 405 
And moſt the Cattle on the tender Graſs 


Enjoy the Dew. But when advancing Day, , 
At the fourth Hour, gives Thirſt to Men and Beaſts ; 
And creaking Graſhoppers in Buſhes ſing ; 409 


Then let thy Flocks from Wells, or deep-ſunk Ponds, 
Drink running Streams, thro' Oaken Pipes convey'd ; 
And in the Mid-day's ſultry Fervour ſeek 

| A ſhady 


Ver. 387. Cinyphian He- | dent, for tondentur, quoad barbas, 
Coars.] Either [Homines] ten- | Ver. 404. Let them. ] Carpa- 
dent barbas birci : Or Hirci præ- mus, i, e. carpere [cos] ſins» 
bent barbas tondendas : Or ten- mus, En. 


86 


90 


 arcubare faciat umbram. 
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A ſhady Vale; where Jowe's tall aged Tree 
Extends its Length of Boughs; and thick with Oaks 


A gloomy Grove lets fall its ſacred Shade. 


415 


But when the Sun withdraws ; from limpid Streams 
Repeat their Bev'rage ; Let them feed again : 
When cooling Veſper moderates the Air 

And now the Groves are by the dewy Moon 


Refreſh'd ; the Shore Ha/cyone reſound ; 


420 


And the ſweet Goldfinch warbles thro' the Brakes. 

Of Libya's Swains, and Paſtures, in my Verſe 
Why ſhould I tell? And of their Huts on Plains 
Thinly diſpers'd? Their Flocks whole Days and Nights, 
And Months, unſhelter'd, thro' long Deſarts go, 425 
Grazing ; So much of Field extended lies : | 
The Shepherd all his Subſtance with him brings, 
Ttinerant ; his Weapons, Houſe, and Gods, 
His truſty Spartan Dog, and Cretian Shafts, 


As when the warlike Roman, under Arms, 


Charg'd with a Baggage of 


430 
unequal Weight, | 


Purſues his March; and unexpected ftands, 
Pitching his ſudden Tent, before the Foe. 
Not ſo, in Scythia's Realms; nor near the Lake 


Matis, nor where turbid Her whirls , 


Ver. 413. Where 2 &c.] 
Sicubi tendat : for ubicungue ten- 
dit. See Note on Æneid. v. 853. 

Ver. 415. Let's fall, &c. ] 
Nemus accubet umbra ; for nemus 
Next 
Verſe, tenues : i. e. liquidas, pel- 
lucidas. 8 

Ver. 431, &c, Of unequal 


435 
His 


Verſe, Ante expectatum.] i. e. 
ante expectationem : or anteguam 
eæpectetur. Next Verſe, At non 
ſitz eſt] ud Scytbiæ gentes 
[ ſunt, ] 1 redit, & c. For 
the Geography, upon which the 
Senſe wholly depends, ſee Ruæ- 
us, Ver. 355. Orig. Septemęue 
offurgit in ulnas : i, e. in altitu- 
nem ſeptem ulnarum. Ver, 359. 


Weigbt.] Injuſto: i. e. iniguo z cui 
vires ejus vix ſunt pares, Next 


| Rubro | radiis ejus.] 
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His yellow Sand ; nor where, beneath the Pole, 
Bleak Rhodope, out-ſtretch'd, rejoins it's Rocks. 
There cloſely hous'd they keep their Herds ; No Grafs 
| Upon the Fields is ſeen, no Leaves on Trees: 

But Froſt, and Ice, and ridgy Heaps of Snow, 440 
| Sev'n Ells in Height, deform the Country round. 
Eternal Winter reigns, and freezing Winds : 

The Sun ne'er diſſipates the hazy Gloom; 

Not, when his Steeds mount upwards to the Sky; 


Nor when he waſhes in the Ocean's Waves, 44; 


Red with his Beams, his prone deſcending Car. 

The running Streams to ſudden Cruſts congeal : 
The Water on it's Surface Iron Wheels | 
Suſtains; and Carts are driv'n, where Lighters ſail'd. 
Braſs ſplits ; Their ſtiffen'd Garments ruſtle frore ; 
With Axes Wine is hewn : To ſolid Glaſs 451 
The ſtanding Puddles in the Dikes are turn'd ; | 
And Icicles hang rigid from their Beards. 

Nor leſs, mean- while, it ſnows o'er all the Air: 

The Cattle die; The Neat, of bulky Size, 455 
With Froſt ſurrounded ſtand ; The Stags in Droves, 
enumb'd beneath th' unuſual Weight, ſcarce raiſe 
Their Heads, or with their topmoſt Horns appear. 
Theſe the rough Hunters nor with Dogs, nor Toils, 


TE 


Nor with the Line of crimſon Plumes purſue; 460 


But, as in vain they labour with their Breaſts, 
And puſh againft th' oppoſing Hills of Snow, 
1 | Stab 


Fumida : i. e, liquids, Me- ten (perhaps too often) taken 


thinks Virgil ſhould have faid | notice of the Active us'd Paſ- 


| Juſt the contrary, ſolida, But | fively : and ſhall ſay no more 
e knew beſt, As it is; prius, of it, 5 


or amed muſt de underſtood. 


Ver. 451. Wine is beton. II Next Verſe, Vertite, I have of- 


* 
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Stab them, with Swords, or Spears, in cloſer Fight, 
Braying aloud ; and, with a mighty Shout, 
Triumphant, carrying off the bleeding Prey. 465 
Themſelves in low- ſunk Caverns, under Ground, 
Secure, and Jovial live ; whole Oaks and Elms, - 
Roll to the Hearths, and pile them on the Fire ; 
In Mirth and Jollity protra& the Night; 
And Beer, and Cyder quaff, inſtead of Wine. 470 
Such is th* unbroken Race of Men, who live 
Bencath the Pole; by rough Riphæan Blaſts 
For ever buffeted; and with the Skins 
And tawny Furs of Beaſts their Bodies cloath. | 

If Wool be thy Delight ; From prickly Brakes, 475 
And Burs and Thiſtles, be thy Flocks remov'd : 
Rich Paſtures ſhun ; ſoft, ſnow-white Fleeces chuſe. 
The Ram, tho' white Himſelf, if underneath 
His humid Palate ev'n his Tongue be black, 
Diſcard, (leſt he with ſable Spots infect 480 
The new- born Lambs, diſcolouring the Race) 
And ſeek Another o'er the well-ſtock'd Field. 
With Wool of This pure Teint (if ſuch a Fame 
Deſerve our Credit) Pan, th' Arcaaian God, 
Deceiv'd Thee, Cynthia, by That Gift allur'd; 485 
Nor wert Thou coy to follow, at his Call, | 
Into the deep Receſſes of the Grove. 

But He, whoſe Study 1s on Milk employ'd, 


With 


Ver. 470. And Beer, and 5. only of Apples ; but That, or 
der, *y Fermentum ; Yeſt, or | ſuch another Liquor may be made 
or the Liquor which it with other Fruits. Next Verſe, 
makes, Acidis imitantir vitea Septem ſubjecta trioni ; for ſuò- 
571 8 We make Cyder Jeeta 8 Tmei. | 
OL, 4. 
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With Lote, and Cityſus muſt ſtore the Cribs; 


And miniſter ſalt Herbs : For fodder'd Thus 


490 


They drink the more, the more diſtend their Dugs, - 
And in their Milk the hidden Salt retain, 

'Some ſever from their Dams the well-grown Kids, 
And with hard prickly Muzles bind their Mouths. 


What with the riſing Morn, or in the Day, 


495 


They milk'd, at Night they preſs : But what at Eve 
And with the ſetting Sun, in Vats and Pails, 

The Shepherd, early, to the Town conveys ; 

'Or lightly ſalted keeps for Winter-Store. 


Nor be thy Care of Dogs the laſt ; but feed 


500 


With fatt' ning Whey the brave Molaſſian Race, 
And the fleet Spartan: Never (while They watch) 
The nightly Thief, or Inroads of the Wolf, 

Or ravaging Herian, ſhalt thou fear. 


Oft too with Hounds the timorous Wild-Aſs 


503 


Thou ſhalt purſue ; with Hounds, the Hare, and Hind: 
Oft from his Wallowing-Beds in Thickets rouſe 

The ſilvan Boar, and chaſe him in full Cry; 

And o'er the lofty Mountains, with a Shout, 


The ſtately Stag into thy Toyls impel, 


Ver. 492. Hidden Salt, &c.] 
Occultum Saporem : Something of 
the Taſte, but not much; ſo that 
it ſeems 2 be hidden: The Milk 
is en d, but not falt. Refe- 
— 4 The Senſe Fg the . 
.as if it were retinent. 

Ver. 493. Well-grown,)] Some 
take excretos for ſeparated, 


.evean'd ; Some for grown big. 
The latter is the beſt, ; 


ter, &c.] 


however it be ſalted, 
for in byemem. 


$10 


Learn 


Ver. 494. Bind their Meuths.] 
Primague ferratis, &c. Hypall, 


Pra ſigunt _— primis [i. e. 


extremis] oribus. 
Ver. 499- Keep for Win- 


ut it muſt be made 
into Butter or Cheeſe : Other- 
wiſe it will not keep ſo long, 

Hem 


| 


400 


500 


05 


Learn too with Smoke of Cedar to perſume 
Thy Stalls, and drive away with Scent of Gumg 
The hoſtile Serpents, Oft beneath thy Cribs 
Unmov'd, the Viper, of pernicious Touch, 
Lurks unperceiv'd, and frighted flies the Light: 51S 
Or the huge Snake, to Coverts, and the Shade, 
Accuſtom'd, direful Peſt of lowing Hers, 
Infects them with his Poiſon ; and to Earth 
Clings, ſculking. Farmer, fill thy Hand with Stones 


Or with a Club; and Him with wrathful Hiſs 520 


Threatning aloud, and heaving his ſwoln Neck, 
Demoliſh : Now in Flight full deep he hides 

His coward Head ; when now his middle Folds 

Lie ſlacken'd, and unfurl'd; and of his Tail 

Th' extremeſt Windings drags it's lingring Spires. 525 
A Serpent too of more diſtinguiſh'd Note 

Lurks in Ca/abria's Woods; His Breaſt erect ; 

His ſcaly Back convolv'd z His Belly long, 

And ſpeckled with large Spots. While Rivers burſt 
From Fountains; while in dewy Spring the Earth 5 30 
Is moiſten'd by the rainy Southern Winds; 


He 


Ver. $11. Learn too wvith Ver, 514. Of pernicious Touch. ] 
Smoke, &c.] I have ſomewhere | Mala tactu: Either ta&u for 
elſe obſerv'd that Virgil has a] tadlui, and mala for noxia : 
great Love for a Saale. II Or mala taffu, dangerous to 
mean in his Poetry, and De-| be touch'd ; like difficile dictu, 
ſcriptions: for I ſuppoſe he had|&c. Next Verſe but three, 


as little Affection for the Ani- | Ferit human. See Note on 


mal itſelf, as Others have. He } /ZEneid ix. 71. Tranfl, Next 


has here given us 26 Verſes| Verſe, Timidum, i. e. cut timer, 


upon That Subject; which are | ſays Servius. But how /m- 
ſome of the fineſt he ever made. | dum can ſo ſignify he does not 
See the Note on J/Encid v. inform us. Next Verſe, Agmina. 


. | | Becauſe the Parts ſeem to fol- 
| K 2 los, 
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Ihe Heat ſo Plagues and ter- 
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He lives in Water : and, the Nooks of Banks 
Inhabiting, on Fiſh, and croaking Frogs, 

Voracious, feeds; and crams his filthy Maw. 

But when the Ponds are dry'd, and Summer cleaves 
The Soil aduſt; He darts into the Fields, 336 
Raging, and rolling round his fiery Eyes, 

Scar'd by the Heat, exaſp rated with Thirſt. 


Ah! may I never Then in open Air 


Sweet Sleep indulge, nor lie upon the Graſs $40 

In a cool Glade when, having caſt his Skin, 

And new, and ſleek in glitt'ring Youth, he rolls ; 

Or, leaving in his Den his Eggs, or Young, 

Sublime againſt the Sun, his burniſh'd Creſt 

Uprears, and darts his quiv'ring forky Tongue. 545 
Diſeaſes next, their Cauſes, and their Signs, 

J will explain. The foul contagious Scab . 


Seizes the Sheep: when far into their Fleſh 


The Cold of Rain, or Winter's hoary Froſt 

Has ſunk ; Or to their new-ſhorn Sides the Sweat 559 
Adheres, unwaſh'd away ; Or prickly Briers 

Their Bodies wound. This Miſchief to prevent, 
'The Swains in clear freſh Rivers waſh their Flocks ; 
The Ram, when plung'd into the Flood, diſmiſs'd 
Swims down, and ſmoothly cuts the current Stream : 
Or 


N 


kw, or march after one ancther, | ments him; that he is confounded 

as in a Train or Troop, — ama d at it. Thus ver. 
Ver. 538. Scar'd by the Heat. ] 5 

Exterritus æſtu. Some read ex- n 

ercitus : And a very good Read-| Ver. 541, In a col Glade] 


ing it is. Yet I am rather for Dorſo nemoris : On a riſing 


exterritus : It does not ſo pro- Ground in a Wood, Not jacuiſſe 
perly imply Fear in this place, | dorſo [lie on his back] * 
as Alomiſp ment and Confuſion, bas nemoris. 


Attoniti fquammis 


"US Pons Y "ER 


43 
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Or with the bitter Lees of Oil they tinge 556 
Their Bodies ſnorn; and mingle Silver's Spume, 
And living Sulphur, and Sea-Leek, and Wax, 

Ilcan Pitch, and viſcid unctuous Tar, 8 
Rank Hellebore, and black Bitumen's Slime. 560 
But of all Remedies more preſent found 

I; None, than with the ſharpen'd Steel to launce 

The Ulcer's Orifice : The Miſchief lives 

By being hid, and more invet'rate grows; | 

While to the Malady the lazy Swain : 565. 
Refuſes to apply his healing Hands, 

And, ſitting, prays the Gods for better Fate. 

But when th'acute Diſeaſe has pierc'd more deep, 
Raging within the bleating Patient's Bones; 

And on his Limbs a ſcorching Fever feeds; 570 


will profit, to avert the burning Heat, 


And open in his Foot the leaping Vein: 
As the Bi/alte practiſe, and the fierce 
Geloni ; when to Rhodope they fly, | 
And to the Geric Defarts ; where they drink 575 
Coagulated Milk, with Horſes Blood. | 

Whatever Sheep thou ſeeſt to Shades retire 
More frequent ; or more negligently chew 
The topmoſt Graſs ; or loiter in the Rear; | 
Or, feeding, on the Field lie down; or late, 580 
And lonely, with the e of Eve, return: | 

| Delay 

Profit It has profited. The 
Preſens fortuna laborum : i. e. thing is the ſame, It might 
præ ſens remedium malis. Ver. have been proderit. 


460, Orig. Ima pedis for imam| Ver. 580. Late and lonely.] 
gartem pedis. Sere ſolam, &c, See Note on 


Ver. 57 1. Twill profit.] * Ecl, vii, 105. 
3 


Ver. 561. Of all Remedi 4. 
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Delay not, kill th' Infected; eber thro” all 

Th' unwary Flo ck the dire Contagion ſpread. 

Leſs multiply'd are Whirlwinds in a Storm, 

Than Plagues among the Cattle: Nor content «8; 
With fingle Deaths, they ſweep whole Plains at once, 


Whole Folds, and Herds, 


and all their future Hopes, 


This may he know; who views th areal 4/ps, 


And Neric Caſtles, high, on Mountains rear'd ; 


Ver. 582, Kill tÞ* Infefed.] 
Culpam, i. e. witium, And 
That again for ovem vitiatam. 
Ruæus interprets it not of the 
Sheep itſelf 5 but of the Diſ- 
eaſe, or Part infected; which 
muſt be cut out, But then the 
Reaſon ſhould have been, that 
This very Sheep may live; 
not leſt the Contagion ſhould 
ſpread among the feſt; Which 
Is the Reaſon Virgil gives. 
Beſides; who in his Wits would 
Jet one Sheep live, when it has 


the Plague, in hopes of its be- 


ing cur d? Strangely inelegant 
and unpoetical, (to ſay no worſe; 
for it is really ſcarce Senſe) is 
the Interpretation of Servius, 
follow'd by De La Ceraa: By 


killing This Sheep tuam culpam 


| compeſce « 
Ver. 584, Leſs multiply'd, 
&e.] Non tam creber agens hye- 


mem ruit [ex] æguore turbo, The 
Word agens hyemem are com- 
monly explain d by tzempeſtatem 
ferens, And then it ſhould be 
render d not in, but before a 
Storm. But I rather underſtand 
it, agens for agitans byemem, or 


 atrem, in byeme, i. e  procella, 


Surely a multitude of Whirl- 
winds do not precede a Storm 1 


And 


_- are themſelves one, or at 
leaſt parts of one. 3 
Ver. 585. Than Plagues, &c.] 
Qam multæ pecudum peſies, It 
the Word Peſes be taken at 
large for Illneſſes, Diſeaſes, Miſ- 
chiefs, &c. as it often is; it 
is literally true that there are 
ma ſuch among Cattle, 
And then in the next Words 
nec fingula morbi, &c. interdun 
ſeems to be underſtood by way 
of Ellipſis: Morbi ſignifying 
Plagu es in the ftriteſt Senſe, 
which he is going to deſcribe, 
As if he ſhould” have ſaid; 
Innumerable are the Diſeaſes a- 
mong Cattle; and ſometimes 
they have inſectiaus ones: which 
ſweep multitudes at once. But 
if Pgles be here taken ſtrictly 
for Plagwes, as I believe it is; 
it is not true that there are many 
fuch : And ſo multe muſt be 
for multiplicataæ, implying only 
the Spreading or Propagation of 
one and the fame Peſtilence. 
Ver. 588. This may He nc, 
c.] Tum ſciat [hoc eſſe ve- 
rum quod dixi] / guis nunc 
\quoque po tanto wideat areas 
Ales, &c, & Japidis ara Ti- 


mavi deſertaque regna Paſtorum, 


Kc. Servius and De La Cerda 


give 
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And Countries water'd by Timawus' Stream; 590 

The Shepherds“ Kingdoms ev'n Now deſart ſeen ; 

And far and wide the deſolated Groves. 

583 'Twas Here, long ſince, a Plague from tainted Air 
Roſe, and with all the Fires of Autumn burn'd ; | 

Beaſts, tame, and ſavage, of all Species, flew; 595 

Poyſon'd the Rivers; o'er the Paſtures ſpread 

Contagious Juice. Nor {imple was the Form 

ind f Death: For when the burning Fever, ſhot 

Thro' all their Veins, had cramp'd their tortur'd Limbs ; 

A fluid Slime abounded ; and their Bones, 600 

Piecemeal diſſolv'd, to it's own Subſtance turn'd. 

Oft, ſtanding at the Altar, and with Wreaths, 

And woolly Fillets bound, the Victim Bull, 

In the mid Honour of the Gods, fell dead 

Between the lingring Sacrificer's Hands. sog 

Or if the Prieſt diſpatch'd him, e er he fell; 

The Fibres burn not, on the Altars laid; 

Nor can the holy Seer, conſulted, give 

The Anſwers of the Gods: The Knives, beneath 


3 


In- 


give a quite different Interpre- | cated? or not uſual; but new, 
tation; which the Reader may | and uncommon : or Both, | 
chuſe if he pleaſes: For my Ver. 598. The burning Fever.] 
Part, I do not think it worth | S:tis for the Fever which is at- 
tranſcribing, This is by much | tended with Tig. Metonym. 
the more natural, eaſy, and ele- Adjunct. Acta omnibus wents : 
gant, Rucus has This, and no li. e. adacta in, or per omnes ve 
other. | nas, Adduxerat, i. e. contraxe- 
Ver. 593. A Plague.) Tem-|rat. Next Verſe, Rurſus for 
eſtas, The Temper of the | Deinde, or perhaps à contra. 
Air for the Plague which it] Ver. 603. And evoolly Fillers, ] 
caus*'d, Metonym. Effect. Lanea dum nived, &c. For the 
Ver. 597. Not fmple.] Nec | Shape, and Uſe of the Infula and 
via mortis erat ſimplex, Either | Vitta in Sacrifice, ſee the Com- 
it was not fingle; but compli- ; Ws and Antiquarians. 
14 | | 
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| Infix d, are faintly redden'd with the Gore! ; 610 
A meagre Stream of putrid Matter flows, 
And ſcarce imbrowns the Surface of the Sand. 
In ev'ry Paſture, on the verdant Grafs, 
The Calves all die; and render their ſweet Souls 
Before the plenteous Racks: The gentle Dogs 61; 
Run mad: The wheezing Swine with rattling Coughs 
Are torn, and ſtrangled in their ſwelling Throats. 
Unhappy of his Toils, the Victor Steed 
Sinks, and forgets his Food; and loaths the Stveame, 
And paws the Ground, and hangs his flagging Ears; 620 
Bedew'd with doubtful Sweats ; and Thoſe, near Death, 
Clammy, and cold: His rigid Hide reſiſts 
The Touch, and harden'd no Impreſſion takes. 
Theſe Symptoms firſt : But, as the Evil grows 
More obſtinate, and gathers Strength from Time; 625 
His Eyes are all inflam'd; From his deep Breaſt 
His Breath with Labour heaves ; Long Sobs and Groans 
Diſtend his Entrails : From his Noſtrils drops 
Black ropy Gore; and to his Jaws his Tongue, 
Clotted with Filth, and Putrefaction, cleaves, 630 
A Drench of Wine at firſt was helpful found, 
Pour'd thro" a Horn; That ſeem'd the ſole Reſſource: 
At length ev'n That prov'd fatal; and, with Rage 


Ver. 618. Unhappy of. his | Groans, ] Longo 2 Ken ten- 


Vile. ] Hfſeliæ ſtudiarum. So on dunt: See the Note on Æneid. 


the contrary, fertunatos laborem. ix. 540, 541 

See the Note on Hneid. xi.] Ver. 630. Cheted with Fileh.] 
9. Immemor berbæ. Some take | Obſeſſas fauces- premit aſpera lin- 
it for the Palm he won in the |gua. Preſſes them; becauſe it 


Dam But I rather underſtand | fticks cloſe to them; being rough 


it of his Paſture. Next Verſe, and ſevoln, Obſe as, choak d 
Axertitur for averſatur, edit. up, and obſtructed. 
Ver, 627, Long Sobs. ard | 
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Death, they tore | 


With their bare Teeth their mangled Fleſh : Ye Gods, 


* To pious Mortals grant a better Mind, 


636 


And turn That dire Diſtraction on our Foes. 

Smoking beneath the Plough the ſturdy Steer 

Falls down, and ſpues a Flood of Gore and Foam, 
And groans his laſt : The penfive Hind unyokes 649 
His mourning Fellow-Lab'rer, and amidſt 

Th' unfiniſh'd Furrow leaves the ſticking Share. 


No Shades of Groves, no grafly Meads can move 


His Soul ; Nor Streams, which, rolling o'er the Stones, 


Purer than Cryſtal, glide along the Fields : 
His long deep Flank hangs flabby, and relax'd ; 


ve 6 5. Te Gods, &c.] 
Dii [de of ballin piis 3 errorem- 
que illum (i. e. illam injaniam) 
h»ſtibus;, One of the Commen- 
tators in the Variorum- Edition 
makes Theſe Words relate to 
the Ozoners of the Horſes, for 
giving them ſo deſtructive a 
Medicine: But no doubt the 
Poet (as all Others underſtand 
him) meant it of the Horſes 
themſelves. There is a great 
Elegancy and' Poetical Beauty 
in applying to Brutes; and even 
to Trees, the Language of Men 
towards one another, The Word 
audis in the next Line ſeems to 
imply, that by tearing their 


. Fleſh. they at the ſame time 


tore the Gums from their Teeth. 
Ut faeditatem exprimeret, adjecit 
nudis ; ſays a Commentator in 
the Farior. And what he means 
I know not. 


Ver, 641, His mourning 


645 
Fix'd 


kw-Labourer,] i, e. the dead 
Bull's Fellow - Labourer, the 
ſurviving one: Marentem ab- 
Jungens fraterna morte juuencum. 
I am here forced to comment 
upon myſelf : I knew not how 
to exprefs it more clearly, 

Ver. 643. No Shades, &c.] 
See the Note on ZEncid. vii. 
638. 

* 645. Cryal.] In FA 
Orig. tis electro: Either Am- 
ber ; or a fine ſhining Metal, ſo 
call'd, Ver. 523. Orig. Oculos 
ſupor urget inertes, Thus Mors 
urgeri, Onus urget, &c, Urgeo for 
premo, wexo, &c, Next Verſe, 
deveæo pondere ; Dever9 ;. i. e. 
bcwved, banging, or bez ling down, 
Thus Arva devexa, hanging 
Fields: Devexum caput in ba- 
merum, &c. Devexo pondere cer - 
vix ; for cervix devexa pondere 

ſuo.] Theſe Tranſpoſitions are 


1 | 
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Fix'd in their Sockets ſtand his ſtupid Eyes; 

And prone to Earth his heavy Head hangs down. 
What Now avail his Toils to human Kind 
Beneficent? What boots him to have turn'd 650 
The ſtubborn Glebe? Yet not the Maſſic Gifts 
Of Bacchus, no rich Banquets, cauſe their Pain: 

The Trees, and Paſtures, yield them ſimple Food ; 
Their Bev'rage, limpid Springs, and running Streams; 
Nor is their healthful Sleep diſturb'd by Cares. 655 
Twas Then, they ſay, that Kine, for Juno's Rites, 
Were wanting; and by Bufaloes-ill-match'd | 
Her Chariots to the ſtately Temples drawn. 


Then too the Earth was by the weary Hinds 659g 


Themſelves, inſtead of Ploughs, with Harrows, till'd; 
With their own Hands they dug, and ſet the Grain; 
And, o'er the lofty Mountains, on their Necks, 
Strain'd with vaſt Labour, drew the rattling Car. 
The Wolf no longer, nightly roaming round, 


.Prouls, and explores the Cotts ;. A ſharper Care 665 


Subdues him: Now the tim'rous Hinds and Deer 
Among the Dogs, and round the Houſes, rove. 

Now the vaſt Ocean's Progeny, and all. | 

The finny Race, like ſhip-wreck'd Bodies thrown 
Upon the Shore, lie beaten by the Waves: 670- 
The Phoce to the wond'ring Rivers fly: 


Ver. 657. Vere wanting,]| Ver. 671. To the wond'ring, 
Qua fitas, i. e. deſideratas [fuille ] | &c.] Inſolitæ fugiunt ad flumina 
for defuiſſe, Phoce ; for Pbocæ ( quod inſoli- 
Ver. 663. Strain d ith, &c.] | tum et) fugiunt, &c. The next 
Contenta, from Contendo not con- two Lines firike me extremely: 
ineo. 
Interit & curvis frufird defenſa latebris 
Vipera, & attoniti ſquamis adſtantibus hydri. 


Ay 


The 
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The Viper, vainly by her winding Den 

Defended, and the Snakes, with ſtaring Scales, 
Amaz'd expire. Ev'n to the Birds the Air | 
Is mortal ; and beneath the Clouds aloft 675 
They leave their Lives, and headlong fall to Earth, 
Nor aught the Change of Paſture now avails; 

The med'c'nal Arts prove hurtful : In 'Thoſe Arts 
The Chief, fam'd Chiron, and Melampus, ceaſe 

Their fruitleſs Labour. From the Scygian Gloom 680 
To upper Light Ti/phone aſcends ; 

Before he drives Diſeaſes, and Diſmay ; 

Rages, and, riſing, higher ſtil] uprears 


Her baleful Head, and gains upon the Sky. 
Wich bleating Sheep, and lowing Herds, the Stream:, 


The ſloping Mountains, and dry Banks, reſound. 686 


Now Heaps on Heaps expire: Ev'n in the Stalls, 
And Stables, Carcaſſes promiſcuous lie, | 

| Rotting. in Gore: Till, urg'd by That Diſtreſs, 
They learnt to hide, and bury them in Earth. 690 


For of their Skins no Uſe was made; Their Fleſh 
No Water could dilute, nor Fire ſubdue. 


Nor could they ſhear the Fleeces, by the Plague, 
And running Sores, corrupted ; nor ev'n touch, 


Unhurt, the putrid Wool : Or if they try'd 695 
| SE Thi 


As do Thoſe a little Before: 


Non lupus inſidias explorat ovilia circum, 
Nec gregibus nocturnus obambulat : acrior illum 


Cura domat 
But I am breaking my Promiſe; | Ver. 691. Tags. 1 Viera. 


which was to ſay no more of See the Note on ZEneid. vi, 
Theſe matters. 
Ver. 687. Now Heaps, &c.] 
amgue catervatim dat [ſubaud, N the Wool out of which they art 


Tabor, or Pepin to be made, . 


327. 
Ver. 695. Woel.] Telas, for 
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Th" infectious Cloathing ; fiery Whelks, and Blains, 


And Sweats, of noiſome Stench, their Bodies ſeiz d: 
And in ſhort ſpace, from That contagious Touch, 
The ſacred Fire their tainted: Limbs devour'd. 


Ibid. Unburt,] This is not 
_ expreſs'd :- but : , or ſome 
ſuch Word, muſt be under- 
ſtood. 

Ver. 697. Seiz d.] Sequeba- 

Ar ; for comitabatur, or rather 


U 


erſequebatur 3 perſecuted, and 
— In the ſame Verſe, 
deinde moranti ſeems ſuperfluous, 
flat, and "not like Virgil's 


| Style, 


The End of the Third Book. 
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Bee, though an Inſect, and ſo in the Order 
of Animals, far inferior to a Horſe, & c. 
is yet in 2 reſpecis a more wonderful 
Creature. The Extraction of Honey is one of the 
greateſt Curioſities in Nature: And what a noble, 
and v/eful Liquor it is, both in Food, and Medi- 
cine, is well known to the World. Then again, 
the Texture of the Combs by Thele little Animals 
is one of the moſt amazing Works of Providence : 
And the manifold U/zs made of the Wax, for the 
Benefit of Mankind, are no leſs obvious. N 

This Book is diſtinguiſh'd, 1ſt, By the ſelemn 
grave Air with which the Poet treats Theſe 21/uſ- 
trious Inſects; giving them not only the Paſſions,. 
but the Reaſon, Wiſdom, and Magnanimity of Men, 
— he ſeems to attribute a Kind of Bivinity. to 
V em 4 p - ? 


E apibus partem divine mentis, & bauſtus. 
ther g05 ms a 
b Adly 


— — . — 


ly'd, 
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2dly, By the Polity and Government of Bees: They 
being, as he ſays, the only Creatures, beſides Men, 
that have any ſuch thing. gdly, By the Epiſode 
of Ariſtæus recovering his Bees, Cyrene, Proteus 
and the Story of Orpheus and Eurydice; all which, 
taken together, is perhaps the fineſt Piece of Poetry 
in the World. | . 


| Ereal Honey next, celeſtial Gift, Ss 
A. I ſing : this too, Mecænas, claims your Thoughts, 


Wonders conceal'd in little Things to You 


3 unfold; brave Chiefs, of all the Race 
e various People, Manners, Studies, Arts, 5 
And Battles. Small the Argument: Not ſmall 
The Glory; if the unpropitious Pow'rs 
Oppoſe not, and Apollo hears our Pray'r. 

Firſt for your Bees a Station muſt be found, 
To Guſts of Wine impervious ; For the Winds 10 
Forbid them to bring home their balmy Spoils: | 
Nor let the Sheep, or friſking Kids, inſult | 
$22” | is The 


Ver. 1. Aereal—— Celeſtial. ] ] Word lava may fignify either 
Becauſe Honey was ſuppos'd to | propitions, or the direct con- 
come from Dew ; as That from trary. If the former; nun 
the Air. 3 muſt mean permit, by alſſiſi- 
Ver. cb. Arts.] This is im- ing : If the other; permit, by, 

ough not expreſs'd, | not hindring. The latter is 
heir Arts are the Conſequen- certainly, upon all Accounts, 
ces of Wer Studia, Studies, | the better. Wn” 
Inclinations-Labours, &c. Ver. 11. Balmy Spoils. ] Orig. 

Ver. 6, Sc. Small, &c.] In] Pabula; The Honey, part of which 
tenui E Labor. Si- They feed upon: Or perhaps the 
guem [i. e. aliguem Scriptorem] | Materials tor Wax, which they 
— finunt [hoc argumentum | carry upon their Thighs, Set 
#xequi.] Numina {ave : The | the Note on B. ii. ver. 531. 


1 
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The Flow'rs ; nor Heifers, 


roaming o'er the Field, 


Shake off the Dew, or cruſh the riſing Herbs. 


Far from their Hives be ſpeckled Lizards driv'n ; 


15 


The Woodpeck, too; and Progne, on her Breaſt, 
Diſtinct with Spots of Blood: For Theſe of All 


Wide Ravage make; and 


ev'n the humming Prey 


Snatch'd in their Mouths. bear to their cruel Young, 
Gratefull. Repaſt. But let. freſh Springs, and Ponds 20 
Verdant with Moſs, be near; and ſhallow Brooks, 
That with ſwift current thro? the Meadows run: 

And let a Palm, or huge Wild-Olive, ſhade 

The Entrance: That, when firſt the recent Kings 
Draw out their Swarms ; and, iſſuing from the Hives, 


The Youth luxuriant ſports in vernal Air; 


The neighb'ring Banks may tempt them to avoid 
The Heat ;. and Prees- with hoſpitable Boughs 
Obvious detain them. Whether dull in Ponds 


Thy Water ftand, or flow in living Rills ; 


Into the Midſt throw Willow-Boughs acroſs, 

And planky Stones : Where, as on Bridges rais'd, 
They may alight ; and to the Summer- Sun "a 
Expand their Wings; if chance the Eaſtern Blaſt 


Boift'rous has ſprinkled them returning late; 


Or plung'd them, blown afkance, into the Waves. 
Near Theſe, let Store of Lavender, and Thyme, 


/ 


Ver. 15. Speckled Lizards.] 
Picti [quoad] ſqualentia [i. e. 
maculoſa, ſguamea] terga, &c. 
The ſame verſe, Their Hives. 
Orig. 
Becauſe of the unctuous nature 


both of the Wax, and Honey, 


Pinguibas a flabulis : 


26 

30 

12 

Strong- 

| which is in them. Next Verſe, 

Progne ; the Swallow, into. 

which Progne was metamor- 

phos'd. | 

Ver. 26. Vernal Air.] Yere 

ſuo. See the Note on ÆEneid. 
| Vo 1061. 
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Strong-ſcented Herbs, and Mint, and Sav'ry grow ; 


And Beds of Violets drink the running Stream. 
Whether thy Hives compact of hollow Bark 40 
Be made, or wov'n with bending Oſier-Twigs: | 
Still be the Entrance ſtrait: For Winter's Cold 


Coagulates the Honey; Summer's Heat 


Melts and diſſolves it. Either by the Bees 


| Alike is to be dreaded: Nor for Nought 45 
Do they with Wax, and Flow'rs, and Fucus fill 


And point the narrow Cranies of their Cell, 


And for this Purpoſe hoard collected Glew, 


More tough then Birdlime or Iæan Pitch. 


Oft too in Caverns, (if we credit Fame) 50 
They dig their ſecret Manſions; and in Clefts 


Of Pumice, and in hollow Oaks are found. 


Vet not the leſs do Thou their chinky Walls 
Daub with ſmooth. Clay; and plaiſter them around, 


And add thin Leaves. Nor nigh thoſe Walls permit 55 
The Eugh ; Nor burn the redd'ning Crabs ; nor truſt 
Deep Waters; nor let Dung of noiſome Scent | 

Be near ; nor concave Rocks, from which, when ſtruck. 
With Noiſe, the Im age of a Voice rebounds. 

For what remains; when Sol beneath the Globe 60 
Has baniſh'd Winter, and with Summer's Light 


En- 


Ver. 46. With Flow'rs and | Transferring of Ideas from one 
8 ot with ehem ſelues, but | Senſe to another; from Seeing 
tter extracted. from them, | to Hearing. Horace has the 


= ans. Ver. 43. Orig, pe- ſame, Lib. i. Ode 12, Foco/a 


nitus, i. e. intis, mtim?, imago. 25 i. e. alliſa, & 
Ver. 59. The Image of @| repercuſſa. © 

Peice, } To call an Echo the] Ver. 61, Summer's Light.) 

Image. of a Voice is an elegant Strictly, the Springs but 23 


Virgil 
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Enlarg'd the Air , thro' Lawns and Groves they fly, 


And fip the purple Flow'rs, 


and ſkim the Streams : 


Hence ſtudious, with I know not what Delight, 
They feed their tender Young ; and build with Art 65 
Their waxen Cells; and work the viſcous Sweets. 
Hence, when a Swarm, from its diſburthen'd Hive, 
Swimming thro' Heav'n's high Arch thou ſhalt behold, 


And wond'ring ſee a Cloud 


Black'ning aloft, and wafted by the Wind; 


in Air ſerene 


70 


Obſerve : Freſh Springs, and Trees they always ſeek ; 
Here ſprinkle Thou th' appointed Odours, Juice | 
Of Baum, and Honey-ſuckle's vulgar Flow'r ; 

And ring the ſounding Braſs, and round them ſhake _ 


The Berecynthian Timbrel : 


Virgil ſays eftivd in Latin, 1 
have a Right to ſay Summer in 
Engliſh. The Seaſons are not 
exactly diſtinguiſh'd : Some, for 
inftance, place May in Spring : 
Others in Summer, With done 
November is in Autumn; with 
Others in Winter, &c. Same 
Verſe, Reclufit ; open'd, or en- 
larg d it, by making it more 
ſerene. See Note on ZEneid. 


vi. 829. | 
Ver. 67. Sip——and Kim. 
Metunt for carpunt « What 
they gather from the Flowers. 
being to them a kind of Har- 
veſt, or Crop, Libant for deli- 
ant, | 

Ver. 67. Hence.] Hinc in 
this place relates to Time ; and. 
is put for deinde, or poſtea, And 
ſo we ſometimes uſe bence in 
Engliſh, Same Verſe, Caveis. , 


The Words Cubilia, Stabula, 


/ 


They themſelves 75. 
Will 
Præſepia, Caveæ, Cunabula, 


Tefa, are all put for Alvearia 
Hives. Ver. 59. Orig. liguidam 
eftatem : i. e. liquidum aerem 


᷑ſtiuum. 1494 : | 
Ver. 71. Trees. ] Frondea 
tecta. The Word tecta here is 


difficult: Tecra ¶ ſubaud. avi- 
um] ſay Some; as Domos avi- 
um Geor. ii. 209. But This is 
very dark, As I remember, 
the Bees generally, if not al- 
ways, ſettle upon ſome inward 
Bough of the Tree; and ſo 
the outward ones are a Tefum 


to Them. That, I believe, is 


here meant. 

Ver. 75. They themſelves, &c. J 
It ſeems, the way of biving a 
Swarm was different in Jtaly, 
from what it is in England. 
They will not be ſo tractable 
here, as to come into the Hive 
of their own accord, notwith- 
| | ſtanding 
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Will on the medicated Place alight, 
And neſtle in the inmoſt Hive's Receſs. 
But if to Fight They iſſue forth; (for oft 

Between two Kings, with Tumult, Diſcord reigns :) 
The Vulgar's Rage, and Courage, and their Hearts 89 
Trembling with eager Appetite of War, 

Yoa may foreknow. A Clarion, ſhrill as Braſs, 
Rouſes the Laggers ; and a Martial Noiſe 

Diſtant is heard, like Trumper's broken Sounds. 

Then trembling they unite, and ſhake their Wings, 8g 
And with their ſharp Proboſcis whet their Darts, 

And fit their Claws ; and round their Monarch's Court 
Thicken and muſter ; and with loud Acclaim 
Provoke the Foe. Now, having gain'd a Sky 

Serene, and open Fields of vernal Air, 
They iflue from their Gates ; and join the Shock 

Of Battle: Humming thro? th' Ethereal Void, 

In one huge Cluſter they conglobe, and fall 


Precipitant; Not thicker falls the Hail, 
| Nor 


Aanding the Allurements of — or Place: Here, being 
ſweet Herbs, and the Ringing | join'd to preſciſcere, in the firſt 
of the Braſs : We are forc'd to] Meaning it ſhould ſignify à great 
cut off the Bough upon which | while before-hand : Tho' per- 
they hang, and cover them | haps it may mean too, in the 
with the Hive; Then, and not} other Signification, you may 
otherwiſe, intima—ſeſe in cuna-| hear the Noiſe at a Diſtance. 
bula condunt. 8 Ver. 82. A Clarion, &c.] 
Ver. 80. The Vulgar's Rage, | Orig. Martius ille æris rauci 
&c.] Orig. Centinuo QUE ani-| canor, &c. Ille iis ual fox, 


nos wulgi, &c. That gue is] and expreſſes ſomething eminent 


very 1 No Com- and diffiinguiſh'd, The bude 
mentathr takes notice of it.] Sound, Sc. 


Trepidantia, with eagerneſs, and| Ver. 88. Acclaim.] Clamori- 


bafte, not fear. So again, bus: i, e. Something eguiva- 
Ver, 74: Orig. Trepidæ inter ſe, | lent to what in Men is called 
&c, Next ver. Longè prefeiſ-| Clamour, or Sbouting. Ver. 82. 
erre. Longe may relate either to] Orig, I/ [Reges. ] 


Nor Show'rs of Acorns from a ſhaken Oak. 


6 
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95 


The Kings Themſelves, betwixt the middle Ranks, 
Conſpicuous ſhine, and ſpread their gliſt'ning Wings, 
(Their little Bodies mighty Souls inform!) | 
Reſolute not to yield, *till Theſe, or Thoſe, 


Puſh'd by the Victor, turn their Backs in Flight. 


100 


Theſe fierce Encounters, and This Martial Rage, 
A little Duſt thrown upwards will allay. 

But when both Leaders from the foughton Field 
Thou haſt recall'd; the Vanquiſh'd, left he live, 


Hurtful, on Plunder, by thy Hand muſt bleed; 


105 


The Conqu'ror in his Court, unrival'd, reign. 

The One (for diff rent are their Species) burns 

With vary'd Spots, and Gold; His Form all oder 
Beauteous, and bright with gliſt'ring Scales: This Kind 


The Beſt: The other horrid, and with Sloth 


110 


Inglorious, trails his ſwagging Paunch along. 
Nor leſs the People, than their Kings, are found 
Of Forms diſtinct: Some foul, of duſky Hue; 


As when the Trav'ler, on a 


ed) obnixi non ceder 

gravis, c. Conſtruct. Obnixi 
non cedere ; uſque ade> dum, &c. 
wſque dum, donec, There is an 
Elegancy in aded, See De La 
Cerda upon the place. Obxixi, 
i. e. ohHinati non cedere, *Tis 
purely Poetical Latin. Gravis 
tor ſewvus, terribilis. 

Ver. 114, &c. A ſandy Road, 
&,] Pulvere for vid pulweru- 
lenta : Terram for pulverem. 
Froth commix d: This is not 


Ver. 99. Reſolute, &c.] dyyue 
£7] - / in 


expreſs'd, in the Orig, but it 


ſandy Road, 
| From 


| \ 
is imply'd, For he certainly 
means the Spretle changing its 
Colour, by being mix'd with Duff. 
In the Orig. too, tis not on the 
Road, but come from it: But 
the Senſe of the Smile is the 
ſame either way. Next verſe 
but one, Paribus lita [ſunt] 
corpora, &c, Next ver. cli 
tempore : i, e. anni. Ver. 102, 
Orig. Liguida, clear, and fine: 
So it often ſignifies; not liguid 
only. Ver. 104. Frigida tecta 
relinguunt: For they become 
Frigida by being relicta. ; 
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From his dry Mouth ſpits Froth commix'd with Duſt : 
Some glaring ſhine, and glow with Drops of Gold. 116 
Be Theſe preferr'd: From Theſe, at ſtated Times, 
Sweet Honey thou ſhalt preſs ; yet not ſo ſweet, 

As pure, and fine, and fitted to correct 

The harſher Reliſh of the Bacchian Juice. 120 
But when the Swarms uncertain ſport in Air, 

Diſdain their Combs, and quit their vacant Hives; 

Do Thou forbid their fooliſh Play, and fix 


Their flutt'ring Thoughts. 


Nor arduous is the Taſk : 


lip their Kings' Pinions ; While they ſtay, not One 

urſt march, or move the Standard from the Camp. 
Let Gardens, breathing with ſweet-ſcented Flow'rs, 127 
Invite them; and Priapus with his Scythe 

Of Willow, terrible to Thieves, and Birds, | 
Thoſe Gardens keep. Let Him, whom ſuch a Care 130 


Sollicits, from the lofty Mountains bring 


Ver. 125. Clip: their * 
Pinions.] But — alf 
catch them? Or if one could 
ſeize them: would it not be 
difficult to hold, and handle 
them, ſo as to cut their Wings? 
And would not their Majeſties 
be apt to dart out their Royal 
Stings; and with them their 
Royal Lives? No Commen- 


tator takes the leaſt notice of 


this ſtrange Difficulty ; nor can 
I imagine what Virgil means. 
As if a Maſter-Bee were to 
be ſingled out, laid bold of, and 
Hern, with as much eaſe, as 
the Bell-qveather of a Flock of 
Sheep. 1 
Ver. 126. Marcb.] Altum 
iter 4 i. e. iter per acm. The 


F reſh 


whole, Ire iter, aut eaftris, &c. 


is a Metaphor from the Marches, 
and Decampings, &c. in the 
Roman Armies. . 

Ver. 128, &c. Priapus 
Gardens keep.) Et tutela Priapi 
cuſtos furum atque avium—— 
ſerwvet eos: ſcil, Hortos. ] Cuſ- 
tos avium, &c. for AbaFor: 
He keeps, or guards the Gar- 
den, by driving away the Birds 
and Thieves. The Word Cuftos 
being thus uſed, and being /ike- 
wiſe join'd in Appoſition with 
tutela Priapi, which itſelf is put 
for Tutor Priapus ; the whole 
Expreſſion is ſomewhat Cata- 
chreſtical, Next two Verſes, 


Tpſe thymum, 8&c. Serat [eas] 


| late circum tecta [apium. ] 
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Freſh Thyme, and gummy Pines; and plant them round 

Their Straw-built Tents : Nor let Himſelf refuſe 

With the hard Labour to indent his Hand; 

With his own Hand the fertile Layers fix 135 

In Earth, and o'er them ſprinkle friendly Show'rs. 
And Here, did JI not haſten now to furl 

My Sails, and turn my Veſſel to the Shore; 

Perhaps of fruitful Gardens I might fing, 

Vhat Care muſt on their-Culture be employ'd; 140 
How twice each Year the Peſtan Roſes bloom 


4 | How 


Ver. 137. And here, did J not] beautiful Building, or rather 
baſten, &c.] There is a great | Garden, at a diſtance ; of which 
deal of Art and Elegancy in| we can only fee enough to know 
thus hinting at what he could, | that it is beautiful: but being 
and would do, if he had time engag'd in a Fourney have not 
for it. Beſides the Variety, time to take a nearer, and more 
and agreeable Digreſſion ; it gives | particular View of it. The 
us a new Appetite by the way, | ſhort Sketch we have Here, 
for ſomething which we cannot makes us long for more: He 
have; And This tends to the] juſt mentions the Subject of 
Honour of the Poem, and the Gardening in Thoſe delicate 
Poet, *Tis like ſhewing us at Lines; 


Forfitan & pingues hortos quæ cura colendi © 
Ornaret canerem, biferique roſaria Pæſti; 
Quogue modo potis ee e intyba rivis, 

Et virides apio ripæ; tortuſque per herban: 
Creſceret in wentrem cucumis : nec ſera comantem 
Narciſſum, aut flexi tacuiſſem wimen acantht, 
Pallenteſque hederas, & amantes litora myrtos : 


and alſo by ſome other little | Corycius ſenex; and then paſſes it 
Strictures ſcatter'd up and down, | over, after having ſhew'd us how 
in that ſweet Deſcription of his | finely he could have adorn'd it; 


Verum bæc ipſe equidem, ſpatiis excluſus intquts, . 
Pretereo, atque aliis poſt commemoranda relinquo. 
Ibid. Furl.] Trabam : i. e.] for ſer. So crebra for crabr. 


 contraham. Simplex pro Com- | Georg. iii. 500. with many o- 
Poſito. Ver, 122. Grig, Sera] ther Inſtances of the ſame Kind, 


- 
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How Endive, and green Banks where Parſley grows, 


Rejoicing drink the Rills; and thro' the Graſs 
The tortuous bellying Cucumber creeps on : 


Nor would I paſs unſung Narciſſus Flow'r 5 143 


Late-blowing, nor Acanthus flexile Stalk, 

Pale Ivy, and the Myrtle loving Shores. 

For underneath Oehaliab's lofty Tow'rs, 

Where black Galeſus Stream the yellow Glebe 
Refreſhes, I remember to have ſeen 150 
An old Corycian Veoman; to whoſe Lot 

A few hereditary Acres fell: 

The Soil to Steers unfriendly, and to Sheep; 

Nor for the Vine commodious. Vet ev'n Here 

He in This Mold, with Thorns e'erwhile o'ergrown, 
Planting thin Sallad, and white Lillies, round, 156 


Vervein, and wholeſome Poppies, in his Thoughts 


Equal'd a Monarch's Wealth ; and, late at Night 
: h | Re- 


Ver. 149. Glebe.] Culta. _ ly Deſcription of Poverty ITE 


'the Note on Georg. i. 197. So Fg. But why do I call lit 

Georg. iv. 372. Orig. I Poverty? Pauper enim non c, 
Ver. 151. An old Corycian | cur rerum ſuppetit uſus. Then 

Yeoman.) Few Paſſages in all | Contentment turn'd his little Gar- 

the Writings of Antiquity de- den into a great Eſtate: 

light me more, than This love- 


Lilia, werbenaſque premens, veſcumgue papa ver, 


| Regum æguabat opes animis 


Who, that reads This, deſpiſes for it. Next verſe, Nec ferti li 
not the Wealth, and pities not f illa juvencis : i. e. nec apta ara- 
the Perſons, of all the great ones | tioni. Becauſe they plaugb d with 
upon Earth? Oxen, Next verſe, Seges: i e. 

Ver. 152. Hereditary.] Reli&i :\ Solum, This I have more than 
Left him by his Relations. This j once taken notice of. Next ver. 
adds much to the Grace of the | In dumis + i. e. ſelp prius dumeſo. 


Narrative. The tle Land he] Next verſe, Premens for infodiensy 


$ad, and which he ſo improv'd, | preſſing them, 7. e. into the 
Was it cn; He paid no Rent | Earth, So Georg. ii, 346 


— 1 


— 
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Returning home, with unbought Viands crownd 
His plenteous Board: In Autumn, firſt was He 168 
To pluck the Apple ; and in Spring, the Roſe. 
Ev'n when ſharp Winter cleft the Rocks with Froſt, 
And faſt in Chains of Ice the Rivers bound; 
Ev'n Then he ſhear'd the ſoft Acanthus“ Leaves, 164 
Slow Summer blam'd, and Zephyr's ling'ring Breeze. 
Therefore in well-ſtock'd Hives, and num'rous Swarms, 
He firſt abounded ; from the Combs firſt ſqueez'd 
The frothing Honey : The Linden, and the Pine 
Flouriſh'd for Him ; and whate'er Apples Spring 
Promis'd in Bloſſoms, Autumn ripen'd gave. 170 
He too in Ranks diſpos'd the late-grown Elms, 
And the hard Pear-Tree, and the Plumb ev'n Then 
Laden with Fruitage.; and the Plane which yields 
To Bacchus Sons its hoſpitable Shade. 
But Theſe I paſs, in narrow Bounds confin'd; 175 
And leave by future Poets to be ſung. 

Next 


Ver. 165, Slew Summer | are heft kept, by being ſomer{mes 
bam d.] The Meaning is, He broken, 

had every thing in Order, and] Ver. 171. Tx Ranks.] Tn 
Readineſs; and with Impatience| Verſum.; in ordinem : Diftu- 
waited for the Spring: The ut; diſpoſuit, digeflit. Next 
Approach of which ſeem' d flow, | verſe, Plumb for the Plumb-tree, 
he being long ſince prepar'd| This muſt be allow'd in Po- 
for it, & etry. 

Ver. 168. Honey : The Lin-] Ver. 175, In narrow Bounds 
den.] I have ventured to make] confin'd. ] Spatiis excluſus iniquis. 
a redundant Verſe, or two, in] Some read diſcluſus: And one 
the whole Tranſlation of Vir-] would think it ſhould be rather 
gil's Works, Theſe Liberties| incluſus, As it is; it muſt 
ſhould be allow'd; provided] mean excluded from proſecuting 
they are very ſparingly us'd.|the Subject of Gardening, by 
Virgil himſelf takes more, and | the little time allow'd him to 
greater. Any thing almoſt, in a] purſue his main Subject of thg 
long Work, for the ſake of Va- Bees. | . 
riecy. Moſt Rules of This Kind 
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Next I'll unfold, what Nature to the Bee 


Following the Sound of Corybantian Braſs, 


By Jove Himſelf was giv'n; For 5 Reward, 


They fed Heav'n's King beneath the 


Of all the mute Creation Theſe alone 

A publick Weal, and common Int'reft know, 
Imbody'd ; and ſubſiſt by certain Laws. 

Mindful of Winter, they in Summer toil ; 

And for their Country's Good preſerve their Store. 185 
Some, by joint Compact, range the Fielès for Food, 


_—Jnduftrious : Others in their Tents at home 


Narciſſus clammy Tears and Gum from Trees, 

Lay, as the firſt Foundation of their Combs; 

Then into Arches build the viſcid Wax: 190 
Others draw forth their Colonies adult, 

The Nation's Hope: Some work the purer Sweets, 
And with the liquid Nectar ſtretch their Cells: 

Some (ſuch their Poſt allotted) at the Gates, 

Stand Sentry; and alternate watch the Rain, 195 
And Clouds, obſerving; or unlade their Friends 
Returning; or in Troops beat off the Drones, 

A lazy Cattle: Hot the Work proceeds; 


Ver. 191. Theſe alone.] That 
78, of all irrational! Creatures. 
Next ver. Magnis /egibus : i. e. 
facred, unalterable, &c. Ver. 


I 15 Orig. guefita for acquiſita. 
25 . 


Victu for victui. Fodere 


pate. by Compact, or Agree- 


ment, x60, Gluten; Gum, 


And freſh with Thyme the fragrant Honey ſmells. 
As when the Cyc/ops from the glowing Maſs 200 


Labour 


which is like Cle. 162. Suf- 
pendunt ; raiſe them Arcb-vuiſe: 
For an Arch ſeems to Hang. 
164. Stipant ; for accumulant, 
condenſant. ; | 

Ver. 200. As gwvhen the Cy- 
clops, &c. ] This (notwithſtand- 


a 


ian Cave. 180 


ing the ſoftning Parcathelis, : 


= 2 gm yy, oO = 8 
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Labour Fovs's Bolts: In breathing Bellows, Some 


Receive, and render back, 


th' included Air; 


Others in Water tinge the ſputt'ring Braſs ; 
tna with batter'd Anvils groans around: 


They with vaſt Strength in 
Their Arms ; and turn the 


equal Meaſures raiſe 
Maſs with griping Tongs, 


go (if great Things we may compare the ſmall) 
The inbred Love of Getting prompts the Bees 


Their Labours to divide. 


The aged Sires 
With curious Architecture build their Cells; 


And guard their Towns; and fortify their Combs. 
But late at Night the Vouth fatigu'd return; 

Their Legs with Thyme full-laden: Hov'ring round 
They ſuck the Arbutus, and Willows grey, 


Sweet Lavender and Crocus yellow Flower, 
The purple Hyacinth, and gummy Lime. 


215 


They toil Together and Together reſt ; 
With the firſt Morn they iſſue from their Gates; 
Again, when Yeſper warns them to return 


parva licet componere magnis) 
ſeems to be a prodigious Am- 
plification; and to border upon 
Burleſque, or Ridicule. It 
would. indeed be directly ſo; 
were little Men and their Ac- 
tions deſcribed in all the Pomp 
of Words fit only for great ones: 
But it is otherwiſe, when erra- 
tional Creatures are Thus ag- 
grandized; as Mr, Pope * judi- 
ciouſly obſerves, and for the judi- 


8 


From 


cious Reaſon which he aſſigns. 
Ibid. Glowing. ] Orig. len- 
tis—maſſis: made ſoft, ducti e, 
and more malleable, But then 
That is the Conſequence of their 
being red- het, or glowing, Pro- 
perant : i. e. propere formant, 
Ver. 217. together ref.] 


ceſſatio ab operibus, Ver. 190. 
Orig. ſuus : i. e. fibi propriuc, 


or condeniens. 


In his excellent Poſiſcript to the Odyſſey, p. 299, 300. 
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Quies operum; i. e. quies, or 
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Of Life be ſhort, (ſev'n Summers, and no more; ) 
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From Feeding, and the Fields ; ; they homewards bane 
Refreſh their Bodies, and with murm "ring Noiſe 221 
Hum round the Sides, and Entrance of their Hives ; ; 
At length in Silence huſh'd all Night repoſe ; 

And their own Sleep relieves their weary Limbs. 
While Rain impends, or Winds begin to riſe; 22x 
They rove not far from Home, nor truſt the Sky: 
But drink, ſecure, beneath their City's Walls ; 


And ſhort Excurſions try ; and oft with Sand 


Ballaſt Themſelves, like Ships on toſſing Waves, 

And poiſe their Bodies through the Void of Air. 230 
One Quality in Bees thou wilt admire ; 

That genial Love they know not, nor indulge 

Venus ſoft Joys, nor propagate their Kind. 

From Herbs, and fragrant Simples, with their Mouths 

They cull their Young ; From thence the Inſect King, 

And all his little Subjects they ſupply ; 236 


And build their Palaces, and waxen Realms. 


Oft too, as o'er hard Flints they rove, they tear 


Their filmy Wings; and chuſe, o'ercharg'd to die 


Beneath the fragrant Burthen. Such their Love 240 
Of Flow'rs ; fo pow'rful is their Thirſt of Fame 
In forming Honey. Therefore tho' their Term 


Vet 


Ver. 232. Genial Love.] | The Compound Re implies ei- 


. Duod nec concubitu {concubitui] ther rebuilding; or rather per- 


indulgent, &c. Verim ipſæ & fo- | petually, carefully, accurately 

liis, &c. This, it ſeems, was | building. See De La Cerda. 

the Notion in Yirgi/s's time; | Some read refigunt ; not ſo well. 
hich I believe it would be eaſy [In the foregoing. Verſe, Qui- 

to diſprove : But Philoſophy | rites is a. bold Word; yet very 

here is not my Buſineſs. beautiful: but too bold for oui 
Ver. 237. Build.] Refingunt, | Language. 
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Yet the immortal Progeny remains : 

For many Years the Kingdom's Fortune ſtands ; 245 
And Grandfires number Grandſires in their Line. 
Beſides; not Egypt, nor wide Lydia's Realms, 

Nor Parthia, nor Hydaſpes, with ſuch Zeal 

Adore their King. Their King ſurviving, All 
Unanimous concur ; His Death diflolves 250 
Society : Themſelves their Honey-Stores, 

And all the curious Texture of their Combs, 
Demoliſh. He o'er all their Works preſides ; 

Him they admire ; and in one Body form'd, 
Humminrg, incloſe him round; And oft in War 255 
Support him on their Shoulders ; for His Life 

Expoſe Their own, and court the glorious Death. 
Some think, by Theſe Appearances induc'd, 

That to the Bees an Energy Divine, ; 

And Part of the Celeſtial Mind is giv'n ; 260 
For that a God, diffus'd thro' all the Maſs, 

Pervades the Earth, the Sea, and deep of Air: 


Hence Men, and Cattle, Herds and ſavage Beaſts, 


Ver. 253. Preſides.] = 
operum cuſtos: i. e. præſes & 
curator. 

Ver. 258. Some think, &c.] 
His quidam fignis . at- 
gue hc exempla ſegunti; i. 
hæc in apibus 8 
[prudentiz] confiderantes. Eſſe 
apibus partem divine mentis, 
&c, See Note on An neid. vi. 933. 
Hauſtus: i. e. ſpiritus, ſay all 
the Commentators; but how 


the Word can ſo ſignify, they do 
I take Hauſtus 


1. 6 


not inform us. 


All 


* for aligued hauſium ex 
there, and nothing elſe. Ver. 
225, Orig. tenues, as apply'd to 
vitas, implies fine, delicate, 
ſubtile; in oppoſition to groſs 
Matter. I-have therefore ren- 
der'd it ethereal. Vitas : i. e. 
animas. Ver. 227. Sideris in 
numerum. That is, viva volare 
[in numerum Siderum; unum- 
uodque] in numerum (i. e. ordi- 
nem) [ſui] Sideris, See Note 


"a LEneid, vi. 953» 
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All at their Births, receive ethereal Life 


Hither again, diſſolv'd, they back return; 


265 


Nor Death takes place; but all, immortal, fy 

To Heav'n, and in their proper Stars reſide. 
Whenever You-undam their narrow Cells, 

And take their treaſur'd Sweets ; firſt from your Mouth 


Spurt Water on them, and before you ſend 


270 


'The hated Scent of purſecuting Smoke. 

Twice They condenſe their Honey; Twice You ſeize 
The balmy Spoils : When firſt Taygete ſhews 
Her beautious Head, and ſpurns the Ocean's Waves; 


Or, yielding to the ſhow'ry Fi, from Heav'n, 


#73 


More ſad, into the ſtormy Sea deſcends. 


No Bounds their Anger knows: but, when provok'd, 


Ver. 268. Whenever you un- 
dam, &c.] Theſauris : for Repa- 
Iiteriis in quibus Theſauri con- 
duntur. Metonym. 

Ver. 270. Spurt Water, &c.] 


This is a very difficult Paſſage. 


Some read fave for fove, with 
an Interpretation which I think 
not worth mentioning. Fove 
being retain'd; ſome read hau- 
us — ore, Others, hauſtu 
Vora. I can make no Senſe 
of the Latter : And as to the 
Former, which is the beſt 3 not- 
withſtanding the Authority of 
Servius, ſparſus for ſpargens 
will never do: Nor do the In- 
-ſtances which De La Cerda 
gives to favour it, come up to 
the Point. I take it Thus; 
ore bhauflus aquarum, 


Feve 


Take Water in your Mouth, 
and hold it there ſome time: 
Then (which by an Ziliꝑſis is | 


Into 


underſtood) ſpurt it out upon 
them, in pluwiæ modum, like 
Rain: Which you cannot well 
do, without being yourſelf wet- 
ted, and ſprinkled with it. 

Ver. 272. Troice they con- 
denſe, &c.] Bis grawidos co- 
gunt fetus : The Honey, which 
is the Product of the Bees. 
Meſffis for Mellationis : ſo Meſſis 
for Vindema, Georg. ii. See 
above Note on verſe 63. Next 
verſe Taygete, &c. For the Aſtro- 


nomical Difficulties, ſee Run: 
1 have nothing to do with 


Thoſe matters. 

Ver. 277. No Bounds, &c. ] 
Illis ira modum ſupereſt. How 
comes This in? and where 1s 
the Connexion? Redit ad tram 
apum, ſays De La Cerda. But 
he has Before ſaid nothing a- 
bout their Anger. He rerurns 
to the Subject of tabing * 

their 
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Into their Stings ſharp Venom they inſpire; 
And leave their hidden Darts, among the Veins 


Infix'd ; and ſhoot their Souls into the Wound. 


But if the Winter's Keener Blaſts you dread, 
And for the Future fave ; their broken State 

Commiſerating, and their drooping Cheer: 

Vet who would doubt to famigate their Hives 


With Thyme, and pare the empy Wax away; 


For oft the ſkulking Lizard eats their Combs; 


Their Cells are ſftuff'd with 


The lazy Drone fits watching for the Prey, 


their Honey, by driving them 
out with Water and Smoke 
and then mentions their ex- 
treme Proneneſs to Anger; not 
expreſſing, but (much more ele- 
gantly) infinuating, that You 
muſt rade care of yourſelf, while 
you are performing That Ope- 


ration, Next verſe Morſibus 
for their Stinging, Cæca, i. e. 
ab ſcondita. | 


Ver. 281. But if the Win- 
ter's, &c.] SIN duram metues, 
& c. AT Abe thymo, & c. That 
is (one may ſay) 17 You are ſo 
kind to them, as not to rob them 
of their Honcy ; vET you ſhould 
be ſo kind to them, as, &c. Is 
This good Senſe? I Anſwer; 
The Oppoſition is not between 
Vur Care, and Neglect with re- 
gard to Them; but between the 
leſs, and greater Pains we take 
with regard to Ourſehves, If 
Some of them are in ſo poor 
and low a Condition, that they 
cannot live out the Winter, un- 
| lefs You leave them al! their 


though it really is ze. 
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Grubs that ſhun the Light; 
Or 


Honey, and fo you are at 0 
trouble to take any from them; 
yet you ought (for your own In- 
tereft) to take Pains with them 
in another reſpect; i. e. to fu- 
migate, &c, The Word miſera- 
bere, I confeſs, ſeems to imply 
that You ſhould do it for ther 
ſakes: But jt is enough in 
Poetry that it ſeems to be fo, 
It hooks: 
as if You did it in pity to them, 
and in — they have the 
Advantage of it, as well as 
You: though you do it zH] 
for your own Intereft, 

Ver. 286. For oft the ſtull- 
ing, &c.] Ignotus : i. e. latens, 
occultus. Next verſe but one, 
Immuniſque N ſedens 
aliena ad pabula fucus. There 
is a great Elegancy in That 
ſedens : intimating both the 
Lazineſs of that Inſect, and 
alſo its watching, and lying in 
wwait for Prey, Sedens ¶ eft ] 
for Seder, | X 


L 3 
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Or the rough Hornet with unequal Arts 

Dire Battle joins : Or Moths, an hoſtile Race; 290 
Or Spiders, hated by Minerva, hang 

Their looſe intangling Webs before their Gates. 

The more they are exhauſted ; ſtill the more 

They All, induſtrious, labour to repair 


The Ruins of the ſinking State, to fill 295 
Their Cells, and work their Combs with Wax from 
[Flow'rs. 


But if (for They like Us th' allotted Ills 

-Of Life partake) by any ſore Diſeaſe 

Their Bodies Languiſh ; That by certain Signs 
Thou may'ſ diſcern, When ſick, of diff rent Hue 300 
They will appear, emaciated; and foul ; 

'The Corpſes of their Dead with fun'ral Pomp 

They carry, and in ſad Proceſſion move: 

Or thick. in Cluſters hang before their Doors ; 


Or 


Ver. 296. Cells —— Conbs,] | there ſhould be no full Stop, till 


Foros; the Cells of the Combs. | ver. 267. — ad pabula nota vo- 
Horrea ; ; the Combs themſelves ; | cantem : tho' in moſt Editions 
not ſpatia alvearjorum, the A-] (very abſurdly) there are more 
partments of the 1 as Some | than one. Beſides; from Con- 
would have it: For they do not | 71145 eff gris alius color — 
texere, weave, or make them, | to rapidus fer nacibus ignis, All 
Texunt, i. e. conficiunt [è] He. ſhould be included in a Paren- 
ribus; i. e, again, materia & | theſis; which would be too long 
Horibus collect. a one, and not like Virgil s Way 
Ver. 299. That by certain | of Writing. Whereas if inſtead 


ns. ] Quop jam non dubiis, | of quod you read boc, or id; all 


&c. I have tranſlated it, as if I is clear, and limpid ; there is no 


it _ hoc, or id, inſtead of | Parentheſis; ; and no Period, or 


and ſo I would read it, | Part of a Period too long. 
wy I Authority, Becauſe as | Ver. 304. Thick in Cluſters.] 


it is; it makes a prodigious long | Pedibus connexe. Ruæus thinks 
Sentence : For from verſe 2 51. that their hanging in a Cluſter 


Si vero (quoniam caſus, Kc.) is not here meant : * 
| at 


F 
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Or All confin'd within their Houſes tay, 305 


Slothful in Penury, and Cramp 


Aa with Cold. 


Then a long, drawling, heavier Hum is heard; 

As when cool Aufter whiſpers thro' the Woods; 

Or Ocean murmurs, hoarſe with refluent Waves ; 

Or rapid Fire, pent in a Furnace, roars, 23M 
Here I adviſe to burn ſtrong-ſcented Gums ; 


And Honey to convey thro” 


Pipes of Cane ; ; 


Inviting them to taſte their well-known Food. 

"Twill further profit, the Oak-Apple's Juice 

To mingle ; and dry Roſes ; or rich Wine, 375 
Whoſe third Part has evap'r rated by Fire; 

Or Grapes which from the Pgtbian Vine are dry d 
Rank- ſmelling Cent'ry , and Cecreprian Thyme. 

In Meadows too their grows a Flow'r, by Swains 


Amellus call'd, and obvious to be found ; 


G2 
70 
0 


For from one Turf a mighty Grove it rears ; 
Its Stem of Golden Hue ; but in it's Leaves, 


That is a Sign of Foy. They 
do ſo indeed when they ſcuarm; 
and then (no doubt) "they are 
pleaſed, and in health. But it 
does not follow, that whenever 
they do fo, they are pleaſed, 
and in health; 
lays not the Streſs upon pedibus 
connexæ (for That is ind fferent 
to their Health or Sickneſs) 
but upon ad limina pendent. 
They either ching to the oufſide 
of their Hive; or ffay <vithin, 
as in the next Verſe: Their 
Laxineſs (a ſure Sign of their 
being ick) is expreſs'd in Both. 
Beſides; what does connexæ 


The Poet here 


Which 


pedibus fignify, if not ther 
eluftring ? Says He, adbarentes 
ad limina : But who ſces not 
that the Compound con mnie 
more? Pedibus per muta ness 

as ZEneid. vii. 66. 

Ver. 306. Cold.] Contracta 
frigore. Ruæus renders ccn- 
tracto, by centrabente membra. 
Cold which they have cc:- 
trted, one would think, is 
plain enough : But CW con- 
tractus can fignify contrabens I 


tractim : i. e. longo tractu. Next 
verſe but one; ſollicitum. See 


the Note on Georg, i 1. 394. 


14 


do not underſtand. Next Verſe; 
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Which copious round it ſprout, the purple Teint 

Of deep-dy'd Violets more gloſſy ſhines. 

Oft it adorns the Altars of the Gods 325 

With twining Wreaths: Harſh is it's Taſte : The Swains, 

In new-mow'd Vales, near Mella's winding Stream, 

Gather this Herb : Do Thou with fragrant Wine 

Seeth it's bruisd Roots; and in full Baſkets hang 

Theſe Viands at the Entrance of their Hives, 330 
But if the Race be totally extinct; 

Nor any Method to reſtore it, known ; 

"Tis time the great Invention to unfold, 

Which by th' Arcadian Shepherd was diſclos'd : 


How, oft, from putrid Gore of Cattle ſlain 335 


Bees have been bred: This Wonder I will trace 


From its firſt Source, and open all the Fame. . 


For where the Bord'rers of o'erflowing Nile 
In fortunate Canopus live, and round | 


Their delug'd Fields in painted Gallies fail ; 340 


Where Quiver- bearing Per/ia's neighb'ring Coaſts 
Urge them, contiguous; and the River, roll'd 
from ſwarthy India, thro' ſev'n Chanels roars, 

. Fatt'ning green Egypt with it's ſable Sand: 


All the wide Region from This Art expects 345 
15 Infallible 


Ver. 324. Deep-dy'd Viclets. ] d'rers, &c.] Ruus calls this 
Niolæ nigra, Nigre here is no | Paſſage [Nam ud Pellæi gens, 
more than a very deep Purple. | &c. to devexus ab Indis| locus 
Next verſe Sep? deum nexis [ex | perdifficilis, with reſpect to the 


illo : ſcil. amello] ornate [ſunt]'] Geography. But I think he 


Kc. Ver. 280. Aßppone [ea] | himſelf has ſhwen it to be plain 
pabula : Or appone [eas radices] enough. See him upon the 


tanquam pabula, Verſe 283. | Place. Coloratis; either black, 
Magiſiri [pecudum, apum, &c.] lor painted, Deveæus for deorſum 
Ver, 338. For wbere th: Bor- | 


vectus. 


= i =" 8 
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Infallible Relief. A narrow Place, 


And for That Uſe contraRed, firſt they chuſe ; 

Then more contract it, in a narrower Room, 

Wall'd round, and cover'd with a low-built Roof ; 
And add four Windows, of a flanting Light, 350 
From the four Winds. A Bullock then is ſought, 

His Horns juft bending in their ſecond Year ; 


Him, much reluctant, with 


o'erpow'ring Force, 


They bind; his Mouth, and Noftrils top, and all 
The Avenues of Reſpiration cloſe; 355 
And buffet him to Death: His Hide no Wound 
Receives ; His batter'd Entrails burſt within. 


Thus pent they leave him; 


and beneath his Sides 


Lay Shreads of Boughs, freſh Lavender, and Thyme. 
This; when ſoft Zephyrs' Breeze firſt curls the Waves, 


Before the Meadows bluſh with recent Flow'rs, 36 
And prattling Swallows hang their Neſls on high. 
Mean-while the Juices in the tender Bones 

Heated ferment ; and (wond'rous to behold). 

Small Animals, in Cluſters, thick are feer, 355 


Short of their Legs at firſt : 


On filmy Wings, 


Humming, at length they riſe ; and more and more 


Ver. 348, Kc. Then more 
contract it, &c.] That I take 
to be the Meaning of premunt. 
*Twas narrow before; Exiguus, 
contractus: And the parietes 
arti, and anguſti imbrex tecti 
make it narrower, The Word 
Imbrex litterally ſigniſies a Gut- 
ter- Tile to carry off the Water: 
dut is here Metonymically put 
for the Tiles in general. 


Fan 


Ver. 356. His Hide no Wound, 
&c.] Tunſa per integram, &. 
i. e. non vulneratam, non lacera- 
tam. The Hide muſt be endire, 
and unbroken ; Otherwiſe all 
is ſpoiled, 
force of intra. Next verſe in 
clauſo [loco.] 

Ver. 364. Wondvons, | Beſides 


modis miris, the Word wiſerda 
has the u of - arcs: 


L 5; | Which 


— 


Per has here the 


| ere's going to ſee, Next verſe, 


Fuando, for Nn. I have 
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Fan the thin Air: till, numberleſs as Drops 


Pour'd down in Rain from Summer Clouds, they fly ; 


Or as fleet Shafts, ſhot from the twanging Nerve, 370 


When the ſwift Parthians firſt engage in Fight. 


What God, Ye Muſes, Author of This Art, 
Diſclos'd the new Experiment to Man ? 
The Shepherd Ariſæus (ſuch the Fame) 
Flying Pentian Tempe, having loſt . 375 
His Bees, by Famine, and by Plagues conſum' d, 
Stood penſive at the ſacred River's Head; 
And to his Sea-green Parent Thus complain'd. 
Mother, Cyrene ; Mother, of 'This-Stream 
Profound, Inhabitant ; Why bore ye Me 380 
(If, as you boaſt, Apollo be my Sire) | 
Of Race Celeſtial, yet accurſt by Fate? 
Or whither is your Love for Me withdrawn ? 


You bade me hope for Heav'n : Ah! Why thoſe Hopes? 


Lo! Ev'n This Honour of a Mortal State, 385 
The Cuſtody of Cattle, and of Corn, 

Which by unweary'd Diligence and Toil, 

All Things exploring, I ſtruck out at laſt, 

Ev'n This I looſe ; and yet am call'd Your Son. 


Go on then ; and uproot my happy Groves 390 
With your own Hand; my Crops, and Stables burn ; 
Murder 


Which perhaps is not uſvally often taken notice of This. 
laken notice of. A Sight worth | Next Verſe but one: Unde nova 

| [hec] bominum experientta cepit 
Trunca . pedum : I will ſay no | ingreſſus, i. e. exordia, initia 2 


more of Theſe ag Poetical | Ver. 322. ima for imam partem. 


Expreſſions, See Note on Georg, | Ver. 391. MHith your own 
i11. 236. And Præl. Poet. p. 49. | Hand.] 250 manu [p ropria, } 
to p. 53. Ver. 314. Orig. Si Next ver. but two. Fædia has 

f certainly the force of Invidis. 
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Murder my Harveſts ; Lay my Vineyards waſte ; 
Since ſuch your Envy of my riſing Fame. 

Theſe Sounds, beneath the Chambers of the Dons. 
His Mother heard : The Nymphs around her ſate, 395 
Spinning Mileſan Fleeces, deeply dy'd 
In Juice of glaſſy Green; Phyllodoce, 

Drymo, Lygea, Xantho, their bright Hair 
Looſe flowing down their ſnow-white Necks ; Malia, 
Neſze, Spio, and Omodoce; 400 
. Yellow Lycorias, and Cydippe fair, 
The Laſt a Virgin, in Lucina's Pains 
The other juſt experienced; Bere, 
And Clio, Daughters of old Ocean Both, 
Both clad in Gold, and ſpotted Skins of Beaſts; 405 
Epbyre, Opis, Afran Diicpeia, 
And Arethu/a, Huntreſs now no more, 
Them Clymene amus'd with pleaſing Tales; 

Related Yulcar's unſucceſsful Care, 
And the ſweet Thefts, and delicate Intrigues, 410 
Of Mars: Deduc'd the Lineage of the Gods, ) 
And down from Chaos trac'd their num'rous Loves. 
While, with ſach Songs delighted, They on Reels 
Wind the ſoft Yarn ; again the plaintive Voice 
Of Ariſtæus ſtrikes his Mother's Ears: 418 
Amaz'd All liſten, on their cryftal Seats ; 
But Aretbuſa, ſooner than the reſt, 
Above the Waves uprears her beautious Head; 

6 . And 


Ver. 414. Nind.] Devolvunt:] Ver. 418. | Beauteons. ] For 


Wind it off; i. e. from the Spin- | That is imply'd in fawn e 


dles, | fuſis] on the Reels. For] Hair of that Colour being 
That is neceffarily under ſtocd; reckon'd a Beauty, Tel. ts 
tho? not _— fc We I or axe, 
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And Thus from f:r: O not in 1 alarm'd | 
By ſuch Complaints, Cyrene, Siſter, ſee; + 420 


- Himſelf, Your chief Concern, your darling Care, 


The penſive 4ri///z2us, at the Head | 

Of Father Peneus River, weeping ſtands ; ; 

And calls you cruel, and invokes your Name. 
To whom rene, ſtruck with ſudden Fear; „ 


Conduct, conduct him to Us: He by Fate 


Is free to viſit the Divine Abodes. 

At once ſhe bids on either Side retire 

The Rivers, that the Vouth unhurt might paſs: 

Him, like a Mountain, arch'd, the ſtanding Waves 430 
Surround; their ſpacious Boſom open wide, 

And ſpeed his Entrance to the hoary Deep. 

And now admiring at his Mother's Court, 


And liquid Realms, the Lakes in Caverns pent, 


And ſounding Groves, He goes, and wond'ring hears 
The rumbling Billows ; nor leſs wond'ring ſees 436 
The various Streams, which ſubterraneous glide 

Thro' the vaſt Globe: Phafis and Lycus* Source; 
And the deep Bed from which Enipeus burſts; 

And Father Tiberinus ; and the Flood 449 


Of Auio; and of Hypanis, that roars 
; - | Among 


Ver, 428. At once ſhe bids on e vultu; auratus gemin a 
either fide retire.] — Simul alta | cornua : i. e. habens cornua 
Jubet diſcedere late, 8&c, See Prel, aurata, Next but one. Mare 
Foet, p. 117, 118. purpureum : ouvorra Trovrov, and 
Ver. 435. Sounding Groves. | AAA wogpupitroav. Hom, The Sea 
Of. Ofiers, large Ruſhes, &c. | is, by turns, of almoſt all co- 
which make a Noiſe, being | lours, See the Note on Æneid. 
mov'd by the Water. v. 3. For the Word purpu- 
Ver. 441. Hypanis that roars, | reus ſee Ruæus on This Place. 
&c.] Saxoſümque Sonan: Hypa- It ſignifies gloſſy, and ſoiningy . 
nis. Here ſaxoſum is put adver- in any colour, 
dially. Next ns Eridanus | 
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Among the Rocks; Caicus too; and great 
Eridanus, bull-fac'd, with gilded Horns; 
Than whom no River, thro' the fertil Fields, 


* 


Ruſhes more violent into the Sea. 445 
Soon as He came into his Mother's Grot 

Of hanging Pumice, and to Her reveal'd 

The Cauſe of his Complaints; The Siſters, rang d, 


Pure Fountain-Water, and 


ſoft Towels bring; 


Some load the Boards with Viands, and full Bowls 450 
In order place: With rich Panchæan Sweets 


The Altars burn. 


Then Thus Cyrene; Take 


Theſe Goblets of Maæonian Wine; From Theſe 

To Ocean let us pour Libations due. 

Thus having ſpoke, Herſelf to Ocean prays 455 
Parent of Things; and to her Siſter Nymphs, 

Who o'er an hundred Groves, and Streams preſide. 
Thrice on the Fire ſhe ſprinkled limpid Wine; 

Thrice to the Roof up- ſprung the bright'ning Flame: 


Encourag'd by which Omen, Thus ſhe ſpoke. 


460 


In the Carpathian Gulph there dwells a Seer, 
Cerulean Proteus; who with two-legg'd Steeds, 


Ver. 448. His Camplaints.] 
Orig. Fetus inanes. What 
Ruæus means by inanes for im- 
muderatos, I know not. Lewes, 
& quibus facile ſuccurri poſſet, 
ſay Others. 

Ver. 449. Soft Tabel. Lit- 
terally; Towels with the coarſe ; 
Hair, or Nap, thorn, Tonfis 
mantilid willis, Verſe before, 
Fontes, for 
Ver. 384. Orig. 
Vino. 


Ne&are for 


Fe am for ignem, * 


agiam fontanam. | 


In 


verſe, Subjefta, See the Note 
on Ecl. x. 86. Rugus here in- 
terprets ſubjecta by ſuppoſita 
but I rather take it for ere&a z 
and one of the Variorum- Com- 
mentators is of the ſame Opi- 
nion. The reſt ſay nothing of; it. 
Ver. 386. Animum : i, e. ſuum; 
not illius, as Rucus would have 
it. 

Ver. 462, 463. 
Steeds——finny Race.] mag 


an gui piſcibus æguor, Et 
juncto 


Two-legg* d 


* „ - 2 


Prophetick knows: 


Poet with great Judgment 85 
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In Harneſs join'd, and of the finny Race, | 
O'er the vaſt Main his bounding Chariot drives. 


He to Emathia, and his Native Coaſt 


465 


Pallene now repairs : Him all We Nymphs, 
And aged Nereus ſelf, regard with Awe : 
For all things He, Paſt, Preſent, and To come, 


Such 1s 


great Neptune's Will; 


Whoſe monſtrous Herds He feeds, beneath the Deep, 


The unform'd Phocæ. 


Him, my Son, in Bonds 471 


Thou muſt ſurprize; that All He may unfold, 
The Cauſe, and Cure of This contagious III. 


But without Force he Nothi 


ng will diſcloſe; 


Nor can Intreaties move him: Force, and Chains 475 
Thou muſt apply, and captivate the God ; 
Theſe will, at length, confound his baffled Wiles. 
My ſelf, when Se in his Meridian burns, 

Vhen the Graſs thirſts, and Cattle moſt enjoy 


he cooling Shade, 


juno bipedum curru metitur e- 
quorum, Meaſures, i, e. rides 
over the Sea; piſcibus ; & curru 
2 b eden equorum : i. e. 
— dibus equis currui jun#is : 

ith Fiſhes and Horſes, again ; 
i, e. with Horſes which are of 
the Fiſhy-kind. Hendiad. They 
are Horſes only in the « 
part, ſo have but two Legs; 3 
and Fiſh ards, 

Ver. 468. To come.] Orig. 
ventura trabantur, An Inter- 
preter in the Variorum-Edition 
has the following Note; which 
I think worth inſerting. The 


will bring thee to his Cave, 480 
Whither the Senior from the Sea retires 


Fa- 


the Word trabantur. For Fate 
is a ſort of Concatenatien of 
Cauſes and Effects: Future E- 
vents therefore are ſaid trabi; 
becauſe in That Series, or Chain 
of Cauſes: and Effects, they ſo 
follow, that one may be ſaid to 
draw the other. 

Ver. 477. Theſe will, &c.] 
Deh circum bac | vincula] fran- 
gentur, That circum is ſome- 
what ſingular. About them; i. e. 
while They incloſe him round, 
and be is ſtruggling round Them, 
and againſt Them, 

Ver. 480 —1. His e 
Whether, &c. ] In fecreta [pe- 


netralia! 


Fatigu'd; that, while he ſleeping lies, with eaſe 
Thou may'ſt invade him. But when round him claſp'd 
Thy Arms, and Chains, ſhall hold him ſtrait confin'd ; 


Then various Shapes of Beaſts, illuſive Forms, 485 


Will cheat thy Sight : For ſudden He'll appear 
A horrid Tyger, and a briſtly Boar, 
A ſcaly Dragon, and a Lion herce 
Shaking his tawny Main ; or roll like Fire 
With dreadful Noiſe, and ſo eſcape thy Toyls ; 490 
Or, liquefy'd to Water, glide away. 
But ſtill the more he ſhifts ; the more, my Son, 
Strain thou, and cloſer draw th involving Net: 
Till ſuch, rechang'd, he ſhall appear, as firſt 

Thou ſaw'ſt him, when his Eyes in Slumber clos'd. 
bShe ſaid; and o' er her Son Ambroſial Oils 496 
And liquid Sweets diffus'd: His fragrant Hair 
Breathes rich Perfume; and Vigour to his Limbs 
Is added. In a hollow Mountain's Side 
Eaten with Age, there is a ſpacious Cave ; vo 
Whither much Sea, driv'n by the Wind, retires, 
And cuts it ſelf into a crooked Bay: 
A Station apt for Sailors caught in Storms. 
Here Proteus dwells, behind a maſſy Rock 
Roll'd on the Cavern's Mouth: Qyrene Here 50g 


Places 


netralia] ſenis ducam : 20, i. e. Word ſhould fi gnify unctis, as 
ad quæ, &c. Ver. 407, Orig. | Some would have it, I under- 
atrague tigris, The Word ater| ſtand not.” Componere crines 
ſometimes ſignifies borrid, with- | ſhould mean combing one's Hair, 
out regard to colour. Every body jand putting it in exact order. 


knows a Typer is not Slack. Ver. Ver. 428. Faucibus [uſque] ad 


416. Quo perduxit corpus for | limum, &c. Faucibus for abveis, 
quod duxit per corpus. Next] Even in Engliſh. we ſay the 
verſe, Compofitis, How That Chops of the Chanel, * 
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Places the Youth ſecluded from the Light; 
Herſelf, obſcure in Clouds, aloof retires. 

Now torrid Sirius from the Zenith ſcorch'd 
The thirſty Indians; and the fiery Sun 
Parch'd the mid Globe; The with'ring Herbage burn'd ; 
The fervid Rays the ſhallow Rivers dry'd, 511 
And in their empty Chanels bak'd the Mud; 
When Proteus, as accuſtom'd, from the Sea 
To his known Grot repair'd : His humid Flocks, 
The mighty Ocean's Offspring, round him play ; 515 


And from their Sides ſhake 


off the briny Dew: 


The Phocæ, ſcatter'd, ſleep along the Shore. 


Himſelf (like One who on 


the Mountains tends 


His Herd at Eve, when Veſper's Star recalls 
The Bullocks Home from Feeding, and the Lambs 520 
With Bleatings whet the Hunger of the Wolves) 


Ver. 513. When Proteus, as 


Sits, in the Centre, on a Rock; and counts 
Their Number. Ariſtæus, 
Tbis wiſh'd Occaſion, e' er the aged Sire 


having gain'd 


Could 


acciſtom' d, &c. ] 


Cim Proteus, conſueta petens e fluftibus antra, 
That : eum waſti circum gens bumida ponti 
Exultans, rorem late diſpergit amarum, &c. 


This is a moſt engaging De- 
ſcriptien ; and at leaſt equal to 
That of Homer, from which 
the whole Epiſode of Proteus is 


taken, I agree with Mr, Pope, 


that Homer introduces This Fic- 
tion upon a much more impor- 
tant Occaſion: in That, as well 
as being the firſt Inventor, he 
has manifeſtly the Advantage, 


As This is taken from Odyſſ. iv. 
 & Ariſtæus complaining to his | 


Mother at the Head of her Ri- 
ver, is plainly copy'd from A. 
chilles complaining to Thetis up- 
on the Sea-ſhore, lliad. i. Ver. 
433. Orig. Stabuli for Armenti, 
| Contin, pro re content. 

Ver. 524. This wifh'd Occa- 
on, &c.] Cujus [capiendi] A- 
riſteo quoniam eſt ablatio facultas 
[ copia, poets. Ver. 445. O- 
rig. Nam quis for quiſnam. Ver, 


POINT 06 000 on ade as. NG 


447+ Negue et, (1, © licet 0 Ho 2 
Or 


con ſfiderable Ellipfis, is yet ſo 
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Could quite compoſe his weary Limbs to Reſt, 525 

Swift ruſhes on him, with a mighty Shout; 

And, as he ſlumbers, ſeizes him in Chains. 

The Other, not unmindful of his Art, 

Into all wond'rous Shapes himſelf transforms ; 

Grins horrible, and roars, a ſavage Beaſt ; 530 
Flows as a River's Stream; and rolls in Fire. | 

But when by no delufive Shifts, or Wiles, 

He could eſcape, He to Himſelf return'd ; 

And Thus, at length, in human Accent ſpoke. 

Say, who advis'd thee, moſt preſumptuous Youth, 535 

T'approach my Dwelling ? Or What wouldſt thou Here? 

Then He ; You know it, Proteus : You by None 

Can be deceiv'd: O] would You not deceive ! 

Warn'd by the Gods I come; and here implore 

Your Oracle, my Loſſes to repair. 540 

He ſaid ; The Seer, at length, with mighty Force 

Roll'd his green Eyes, that flaſh'd with darted Fires ; 

Fierce gnaſh'd his Teeth, and Thus diſclos'd the Fates. 
Thee ſome Immortal Pow'r with Wrath purſues ; _ 
Vengeance o'ertakes thy Crimes: This Puniſhment 545 

| | | Orpheus, 
for tes) te fallere cuiguam. 


Next verſe, Sed tu define velle 


ſcurity in it. 
[fallere me.] This, though a 


Non te nullius exercent numinis ire ; 
Magna luis commiſſa : Tibi has miſerabilis Orpheus 
Haudguaquam ob meritum pœnas (ni fata reſiſtant} 
Suſcitat, & rapta graviter pro conjuge ſævit. 


In the firſt Verſe non — nullius 
numinis may ſignify ſome Deity; 
or no ſmall Deity. See Note on 
_ FEneid xi. 963. I am for the 


former : Becauſe the Nymphs 
( ver. 532. Orig,) who thus 
puniſhed Ariſtæus, were but 
little inferior Divinities, De La 
8 Cerda 


— 


— — . U ]7§, ,.... 2 


natural ; that there is no Obe - 


Ver. 544, &c. Thee ſome, &c.] 


> * ; 


—— - 
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|  O-ybeus, unhappy by no Guilt of His, | | 
Procures for 'Thee, (a Penance more ſevere, 7 
Did not the Fates oppoſe, Thou wouldſt ſuſtain ;) V 
And ſorely rages for his raviſh'd Bride. 7 
She, doom'd to Death, while, heedleſs, Thee ſhe fled, 55 | 
Along the River's ſide, before her Steps, | 0 
In the high Graſs, ſaw not the monſtrous Snake, . 
Which unperceiv'd lay lurking on the Bank. - 
But all the beauteous Quire of Woodland Nymphs, ] 
„ „ N 
Cerda makes Orpheus himſelf deſerve; Others, leſt than you a 
to be the God here ſpoken of: deſerve, I am of Taubman*s, EY 
which is a ſtrange Interpreta- ' and Rueus's Opinion, that it 

tion. But the two next Verſes : relates to Orpheus; miſerabilis 
are full of Difficulties. Magna , haudguaguam ob meritum. Bu 
luis commiſſa : tibi bas, ' &c, | the Jreateſ "Difficulty of all is 5 


Some read lues; and That again in That ſtrange Parentheſis (=? 
is interpreted tavo ways, Some fata reſiſiant :) which I take to 


make a Noun of it; Magna 


dues commiſſa, for magnum cri men 


commiſſum | eſt], Others, a Verb; 
Lues, you ſhall rue, or ſuffer 
for magna [crimina] commiſſa. 
Some again, with different 
Pointings, read commiſſa tibi: 


| Gas miſerabilis, &c. tibi for à te, 


Others, commiſſa : tibi bas, &c. 
Which latter is undoubtedly the 
Right. I had almoſt forgot 
that there is another Expoſition 
of Lues: It is De La Cerda's. 
Since a great Plague is ſent a- 
mong your Bees, you may be ſure 
that non te nullius, &c. I read 
magna luis commiſſa ¶ eri mina. ] 
You ſuffer for, &c, Not lues: 
If it be a Yerb, it ſhould ſarely 
be in the Preſent Tenſe : Becauſe 
Ariſtæus is now in a ſuffering 
and complaining Condition. The 
Words Haudguaguam ob meri- 
tum are by many referred to 
Ariſtæus and penas ; Some in- 
terpreting it greater than you 


be one of the moſt unaccounta- 
ble Paſſages in Virgil's Works. 
I can make Senſe of it no way, 
but according to Servius's In- 
terpretation : He procures tbr 
Puniſhment for you, [and would 
procure greater, ] nm fata refie 
ant: Though This, I confeſs, 
is too great an Ellipſis to be 
well juſtify d. In the laſt Line, 
rapta pro, i. e. ob raptam, &c. 
Pro, in This Senſe is not very 
uſual ; tho* other Inſtances of 
it may be given from very good 
Authors. By Raviſb d in my 
Verſion I do not mean what is 
vulgarly underſtood by That 
Word (for then it would not be 
true) but ſnatch'd ay); as it 


often ſignifies in our Engliſh . 


Poetry. 
Ver. 552. Saw not.] See 


Præl. Poet. p. 151. Next verſe, 


'ZEqualis: equal in Age, or 


Condition, or Both. Ver, 469. 
Orig. Ingreſſus [eſt.] | 


SY oo eld. . ß . a 
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Her Fellows, fill'd with Shrieks the lofty Hills; 555 
The Rhodopeian Mountains wept ; and high | 
Pangea's Rock; and Rheſus Martial Land, 

The Getæ, Hebrus, Actian Orithyia, 

He, with his concave Shell his pining Love 

Conſol'd ; and lonely, on the deſart Shore, 560 
Thee, ſweet Eurydice, Thee ſtill he ſun 

Thee, at the Op'ning, Thee at Cloſe of Day. 

Ev'n thro' the Jaws of Tenarus he paſs d, 

The ſubterranean Gates of Dzs ; and went 

To the dark Grove where gloomy Horror reigns, 565 
The Manes, the tremendous King, and Souls | 
Indocile to relent at human Pray'rs. | 
Sooth'd by his Songs, from Frebus profound = 

Th' unbody'd Fantoms, and thin Spectres roſe, 

Unnumber'd, as the Birds which flock in Woods, 570 

Driv'n from the Hills by Ev'ning, or a Storm: 

Matrons, and Men, Souls of brave Heroes dead, 

Boys, and unmarry'd Girls, and Youths conſum'd 

On Fun'ral Piles before their Parents' Eyes. 

Whom the black Mud of thick Cocytus Pool, 575 

And it's unſightly Reeds, encompaſs round; 

And Styx, unlovely Lake, with ſluggiſh Waves 

Hems in, and nine times interfus'd confines. 

Ev'n Death's dread Realms, the deep Receſs of Hell, 

Ia filent Wonder liſten'd to his Song; 580 

And with blue curling Snakes the Furies wreath'd ; 
| Grim 


33 — — — 


Ver. 58 1. And with Blue, | pro crinibus, looo crinium. Which 
8c, ] Cœruleoſpue implexe crini- | laſt is very harſh. Next verſe 
bus angues : i. e. habentes angues | but one, Vento: hat is, (ſays 
inplexas crimbus, interwoven | Ruæus) flante vento contrario. 
with their Hair; or criniþus for OY is very arbitrary, Subaud. 

; | cum, 
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Grim Cerb'rus, yawning, his three Mouths repreſs'd ; | 

And with the Wind Ixion's Orb ſtood fill. ; 

And now Eurydice, all Dangers paſs'd, 

Returning, came reſtor'd to upper Life; 585 

Following behind; For Pro/ſerpine had giv'n 

That Law : When ſuddenly a Frenzy ſeiz e 

Th' unwary Lover; yet a venial Crime, t 

Could aught be venial, when the Mares judge : 

He ſtood ; and now, ev'n on the Verge of Light, 596 

Ah! thoughtleſs, and by Force of mighty Love 

O'erpower'd, on his Eurydice look'd back. 

There all his Labour vaniſh'd into Air, 

Unravell'd ; Violated was the Law, : 

Which Hell's inexorable King impos'd 595 

And thrice amidſt the Acherontic Waves 

A Shout was heard. She; Who, my Orpheus, Who 

Has Me unfortunate, and Thee undone ? 

What Fury 'This ? Again the cruel Fates 

Remand me back ; Sleep ſeals my ſwimming Eyes ; 600 

And now Farewel : With Darkneſs round inclos'd 

1 fleet away; and vainly ſtretch to Thee 

(Ah! now no longer Thine) Theſe helpleſs Hands. 

She ſaid ; and from his Sight, like Smoke diſpers'd 

Thro' the thin Air, flew diverſe ; Nor by Him, 605 

Graſping at Shades in vain, and thouſand Things 

To ſay deſiring, was e'er after ſeen : 

Nor would the Ferryman of Hell permit 

That He again ſhould paſs the dreary Stream. 609 
| What 2 


cum, ſays 3 Tue Wind,] Ver. 597. A fot, &c.] i. e. 

which was the Cauſe of its of the infernal Powers, and 

motion, ſtood till, &c, 2 rejoicing at her Return 
| to them. 


83 „ # ma 1 re 


1 
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What ſhould he do; his Love twice ſnatch'd away ? 
Or whither turn him ? With what Tears, what Songs, 
Should He attempt to move th' Infernal Pow'rs ? 

She, ſhiv'ring, in the Scygian Sculler ſail'd: 

He, ſev'n whole Months, 'tis ſaid, beneath a bleak 
Aerial Cliff, on S:rymon's deſart Bank, 615 


Wept loneſome; and in freezing Caves revoly'd 


This mournful Tale; while crouding Oaks admir'd 
His Lays, and Tygers ſoften'd at the Sound. 

As when, complaining in melodious Groans, 
Sweet Philomel, beneath a Poplar Shade, 620 
Mourns her loſt Young ; which ſome rough Village-Hind 
Obſerving, from their Neſt, unfledg'd, has ftole : 


She weeps all Night; and, perch'd upon a Bough, 


With plaintive Notes repeated fills the Grove. 
No proffer'd Loves, no Hymeneal Vows 625 
Could move his Soul: The Hyperborean Ice, 
And ſnowy Tanais, and th' extended Fields 
For ever rigid with Riphæan Froſt, | 
Alone He travell'd o'er ; Eurydice 


by - 


Ver. 613. She fhiv' ring, &c. J] 509. Orig. This very Story 
Tila quidem Stygia nabat, &c. which we have been telling. 
Rupe ſub atria deſerti ad Strymo- Ver. 514. Flet noctem. There 
nis undam, &c. Qualis populea, | is a wonderful Prettineſs in That 
Kc. See Prell. Poet. p. 76, | Expreflionz tho* no more is 
77. That Simile is famous al- meant by it than fer [per to- 
moſt to a Proverb ; and moſt de-| tam] noctem. 
ſervedly. | Ver. 626, &c. The Hyperbo- 

Ver, 617. This mournful Tale, ] | rean Ice, &c.] 
For That is meant by hc. Ver. | 


Solus Hyperboreas glacies, Tanaimgue nivalem, 
Arva; Rbipbæit nunguam widuata pruinis 


Luftrabat | 
Thoſe Verſes are enough to make one ſhudder at Midſummer, . 
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Raviſh'd away, and Pluto's fruſtrate Grant 639 


Deploring. Which Contempt the Thracian Dames 
With Rage reſenting, tore the hapleſs Youth, 


At Bacchus Orgies, and nocturnal Rites ; 


And ſtrev/ d his. mangled Carcaſs o'er the Plains. 


Then too, his Head from the fair Neck disjoin'd 63 5 


Oeagrian Hebrus in his gulphy Tide 


Rolling along, Eurydice he 
With his laſt Accents, and 


call'd, 
his cooling Tongue; 


Ah! poor Eurydice, his flying Breath, 

Eurydice, the Stream, and Banks reſound. 640 
Thus Proteus ſpoke: then plung'd into the Deep; 

And curl'd the foaming Billows round his Head. 


Not ſo rene; She with 


healing Words 


Conſol'd the trembling Youth : Tis giv'n thee Now, 
My Son, to baniſh theſe perplexing Cares. 645 
Of Thy Diſaſter This is all the Cauſe. 55 
The Nymphs, whoſe Dances in the ſecret Groves 


Eurydice frequented, to thy 


Swarms 


Have This deplorable Deſtruction ſent: 


Do Thou to Them, with due Oblations paid, 65 


For Pardon ſue, and ſupplicant adore 
The eaſy Dryades: For They, invok'd, Will 


Ver. 631. Which Contemye., 
&c.] Spreto—quo munere : nup- 
tiali ſci. It relates to Nutlz 
Venus, &c. Ver. 516. It ſhould 
certainly be read ſpreto, not 
ſprete, The Latter is not 
Grammar, In the next verſe, 
nocturni, not nofturna, The 
Former is not only more metri- 
cal, but much more elegant and 
Poetical: It means indeed the 
ſame as the other; tho' it does 


not ſo litterally expreſs it: and! 


} | 
for that very reaſon is better, 
Ver. 647. Secret. ] Altis, Not 
bigb; That in this place woul4 
be flat: but in the Deptb, in the 
ſecret Receſſes of them. So Siluæ 
profunde. neid. vii. 515, 
Ver. 650. With due Oblations, 
c.] Munera tende: i, e. offer, 
Same verſe, pacem, i. e. vemam. 
The Napææ and the Dryades 
are the ſame as the Etymology 
ſhews, 


* 
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Will grant That Pardon, and remit their Rage. 

But by what Means thou may ſt appeaſe them, firſt 

J will unfold. Select four ſtately Steers 65 5 
Of beauteous F orm, which now thy Paſtures graze 
On green Lycæus Top; and with them join 

As many Heifers which ne'er felt the Yoke. 

For Theſe, four Altars, in the lofty Fanes, 

Which to Thoſe Nymphs are conſecrated, build; 660 
From the ſtab'd Victims pour the holy Blood, 

And leave their Bodies in the ſhady Grove. 

When the Ninth Morn firſt riſes on the World; 

To Orpheus ſolemn Fun'ral Rites perform, 

And fend Lethean Poppies to his Ghoſt ; 66g 
Adore Eurydice with an Heifer ſlain, 

And a black Ewe, her Manes to appeaſe : 

Then to the ſacred Grove again repair. 

-Forthwith his Mother's Orders he obeys ; 


Comes to the Temples ; as inſtructed, builds 670 


The Altars; to them brings four ſtately Steers, 

As many Heifers which ne'er felt the Yoke ; 

When the Ninth Morn firft riſes on the World, 

To Orpheus ſolemn Fun'ral Rites performs ; 

And to the ſacred Grove again repairs. 675 
Here a ſurprizing Prodigy they ſee ; 

For (wondrous to relate !) o'er all the Corps, 

And putrid Entrails of the Victims lain, 

Innumerable Bees, with humming Sound, 


Muſter in Swarms, and burſt the rotting Sides: 680 


Then form long Clouds, which ſwim in Air; at length 
*..- 


Ver. 6 59. In] Ad As; ; que placabitur. This being cer- 
for ih delubris. tainly the Senſe; one would 
Ver. 667, Her Manes to ap- think placandam might have 
Feaſe.] Placatam — wenerabere : | done as well. 
i. e. wenerabere, ut placttur z or | 


. * os re ag % * Mk Fn 


On the high Trees alight ; and hang conglob'd, 
In bellying Cluſters, from the flexile Boughs. 


'Thus have I ſung of Tillage, and of Trees, 


And Culture apt for Cattle : 
Great Cæſar thunders near Euphrates Stream; 


Waile in Arms 685 


Through all the willing World diſpenſes Laws, 


Victorious; and affects the 


Way to Heav'n. 


Me Virgil, at That time, the pleaſing Soil 


Of ſweet Parthenope refeſh'd with Eaſe; 


Studious, and flouriſhing in 


698 
filent Arts, | 


Inglortous ; who in daring Youth the Lays 


Of Shepherds play'd ; and, 


Tityrus, thee ſung 


Beneath the Covert of the Beechen Shade. 


Ver, 683. Clufters.] Uvan 
for Racemum, A Cluſter of Bees 
and a Cluſter of Grapes are of 
the ſame Shape. 

Ver. 687.-- Aﬀes the Way to 
Heav' n.] Viamgue affetat Cops 
tit, appetit, ingreditur] Olymps : 
i. e. ducentem ab Olympum, 

Ver. 692. JIngloriaus. ] Igno- 
bilis ti, Not diſgraceful, or 
d:ſhonourable : But a made Ex- 
e for private, retir' d, 

ithout Noiſe, and Show, So 
Georg. ii. Flumina amem, /il-: 
va ſque, inglorius. 

Tho' the Epiſode of Orpheus 
and Eurydice be ſo admirable in 
:tſelf; that we thank the Poet 
for having introduced it at any 
rate: yet after all, is it not 
+ Picb'd in a little inartificially ? 
Is it to be conceived that" Proteus, 
who being made a Priſoner, and 


long Story, (which is not very 
material to the Point neither) to 
entertain Ariſtæus, who has of- 
fer'd That Violence to him? 
Was it not enough to inform him, 
that his Misfortune was occa- 
fion'd by Eurydice s Death, with- 
out telling all theſe Circum- 
ſtances conſequent of it ? Perhaps 
it may be reply'd, that it is more 
material to the Point than is 
commonly imagined : 
Conſequences greatly aggravate 
the Guilt of Arifteus: and fo it 
was proper enough, if not 4 ſo- 
Mr ats.ar to recite them. 
Whether This Anſwer be ſuffi- 
cient, or not, I neither know, 
nor much care: Be it as it will; 
I would not loſe This Epiſode, 
to be Author of all the beſt Cri- 
ticiſms, that ever were, or thall 


- Jpeaking by Conſtraint, is in no 


be, written upon the Claſlicks, 


The End of the Georgicks, 


45 21 


very goed humour, ſhould tell this 
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